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PRE F ACE. 


---<>--- 


rrHE following 1V ork owes its immediate orIgIn 
to the incidents of the last Pariialnentary Session, 
but the opinions which it expresses are the 
results of many years' thought and reading. I 
have in my first chapter eXplained the reasons 
"\vhich have induced me, a layman, to take up 
the question, as well as the point of view from 
"\vhich I regard it, and I need not therefore 
repeat them in this place. 


hTovember, 1874. 
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THE question of worship within the Church of England has 
occupied so much general attention during the living genera- 
tion, and its ÏInportance has within the few last months been 
so elnphatically declared by the voice of Parlialnent and of 
public opinion, that no excuse is needful on the part of a 
writer, who believes that he can assist the discussion, for 
contributing his views to the comnlon stock. For my own 
part, I venture to hope that I may be of some help to IllY 
fellow Churchmen, because the topics which I propose to handle 
have been subjects of interest to me all through my adult 
life, and ebpecially because I have studied, and am now intending 
to write about them with the eye and in the spirit of a laynlall. 

\.-8 a layulan, I have strongly felt the pertinacity with which 
the disputants on one side of the question have reiterated thp 
a
sertioll that thC' ('onÍl'oY('r

"'lie
 h0tw(,0n a knot of clergYlnpn 
n 
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and that which is practically the whole body of lay Church 
people. I take this earliest opportunity of protesting nlost 
strongly against such a representation. The contrary is no 
question of comparative, numbers, but of absolute. fact. One 

ection lllay contain more or fewer lay sympathisers; but, as a 
fact, there is as little fairness in calling one party as the other 
either clerical or lay. Each has its devoted and learned clerical 
leallcrs, and each its devoted and enth usiastic lay followers; and 
if in llU1ny cases the clergyman is either encouraged in adhering 
to simple ànd inartistic forms, or prevented fronl exchanging 
theul for a more ornate worship by the clearly-expressed wishes 
of his flock, in many others he is encouraged or incited to a 
richer cerelllonial by the voice of his own congregation. The 
di
cussion has aII-eady been very fully and learnedly elucidated 
in many tomes of exhaustive lore. Still there seemed to be a 
want of an exalnination of the matters under controversy by 
a friendly layman, whose feelings should be ,,-ith and for 
his fellow layfolk, but who did not regard the clergy as a 
hostile arnlament. 
I y wish is to offer a plain and sÏInple 
explanation of 
nglish worship to readers who lllay not have 
the opportunity of grappling with the III ore systelllatic treatises 
which already exist on the question. The audience "horn I 
desire to adllress are those whom I may describe as contented 
members of the Church of England, Illen and WOlllen ,,'ho 
accept on the whole the I
rayer Book of the Church of England 
as their rule of holy living, and as the touchstone of doctrine 
and practice. I anl well a'\'\are that I should 1nake Illyargu- 
ment lllore cOlnplete by proposing to deIllonstrate the reason- 
ableness of IllY po::)ition::). But I should at the saIne tilne 
make it lllore bulky, so, as I am, after all, pleading to Church- 
men in behalf of the Church, I venture, for the sake of brevity, 
to take the Prayer Book for granted, of course reserving the 
rubrics in contrast to the text, as now to a great extent an open 
question. From those who repudiate the Church of England 
altogether, as well as froIll those who are only willing to accf'l)t 
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it on the condition of some radical revolution in its systeln, 
I can of conrF'C claÏ1n no synlpathy for Iny vie" s, much as I 
respect the honesty of their opinions. If any such persons 
condescend to luok at these pages, all that I ask from them is, 
that, differing as they must do from my premisses, they should 
test my conclusions in reference to those premisses, not to those 
which they would for their part have set up. _\..s to the "c:l,y 
in which I propose to treat my subject, I shall only in this con- 
nection obserye that, as all worship requires a form of words, that 
is a ritual (whether written or extempore), a place in which to 
use it, and rules more or less definite to guide that use, I shall, 
in everything which I say, respect this triple connection of 
Look, building, and cerenlony; or in other words that I shall 
handle worship in the Church of England as the carrying out 
of its Prayer Book in her churches, and according to her 
rubrics. l\Ioreover, of these three elements of worship I shall 
always regard the book as the fundamental and most inlportant, 
for the building can only claim the character of truthful- 
ness so far as its arrangements are accommodated to the re- 
quirements of the actions which are to be performed within 
its walls, and the rubrics owe their very raison d'ét1.e to 
their practical use in eXplaining the procedure of worship. 
Indeed I find that I have, ill eXplaining my three heads, been 
led to speak of the third consideration first as "ceremony," 
that is, as the procedure itself, and then as "rubrics," that is, 
as the code which regulates that procedure. This Inay not 
haye been quite accurate, but it shows how much I feel that 
rubric means action, and that action presupposes some law 
which has to guide it. 
l\Iy own reading of the Prayer Book and of its rubrics is 
that of a High Churchman, of the school which in my younger 
days would have been called the new one, but which is now 
decidedly recognised on the one side in commendation, and on 
others with feelings, which may be very good-natured without 
being necessarily deferential, as old-fashioned. I Inean that 
13 
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for the formation of my views upon Christian antiquity and 
upon the Chureh of Englanù I was lllainly indebted to that 
sehool of writers wh08e public notoriety dates from the conl- 
Inencenlent of the Tracts for the TÏ1nes in 1833, and who again 
send us back to seek the fullest exposition of the voice of the 
Reforlneù Church of the lanù in a succession of English writers, 
among the èarliest of WhOlll stand Hooker and Andrewes, and 
alnollg the latest Wilson and Butler. After many trials and 
vicissitudes, and nlost deplorable losses to an alien communion, 
the revived High-Church party of 1833 has lived on to make 
a mark, great alike by the testimony of friend and of foe, upon 
the Established Church of England. This mark extends over 
that Church in every function of its activity; and it is of 
course as manifest upon its visible worship as upon the character 
of its doctrinal teaching, or its performance of moral and social 
obligations. l\Iy own conclusions upon the worship question, 
to which I desire to confine this enquiry, are of considerable 
standing, and were formed both antecedently to, and inde- 
pendent of, the growth of that modern school of "Ritualism," 
with the founders of which, generally speaking, I have had 
very slight acquaintance, and over the development of which 
I have haa absolutely no influence. Thi
 is a point upon which 
I desire to be both clear and en1phatic. The views ,vhich I shall 
offer upon cerenlonial have not been formed either in accord- 
ance with, or in opposition to, "Ritualism," for they existed in 
their integrity while" Ritualisnl," as the word is now under- 
stood, was not yet devised. I can, therefore, honestly clainl to 
be entering upon nlY task with the desire of showing genuine 
Î1npartiality towards" I{itualism," by which I il11ply the inten- 
tion of testing it by the conditions of true and not true, rather 
than by those of pOl)ular and unpopular. If I find any practice 
anlong those for which the ritualists plead which approves 
itself to DIe as consonant ,,-ith the letter and spirit of the Prayer 
Book, I shall applaud it accordingly, not because it is a 
ritualistic, but because it is a Prayer Book cereulonial; but if 
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I COlne across an observance in which that letter appears to 
Ine to have been transgressed, or that spirit strained, I shall 
not be debarred from saying so, because it might seem to a 
superficial examiner to depend upon something else which was 
harmless or even laudable. 
I 11lUst take a prelÜninary objection to the term in its 
various forms of "Ritualism," "Ritualist," and "Ritualistic," 
ag being both indefinite and incorrect. These expressions are 
all used in reference to cerelllonialisll1 of a specific description, 
TIIOre ornate, that is, than that which is found in the usual run 
of English churches, and more Î1nnlediately referable, than we 
have for a long tinle been accustomed to think possible, to the 
pre-reformational Church of England. It is obvious that there 
is nothing in the words themselves to point to this specific 
meaning, for a ritual per se may be a modern as well as an 
ancient one, a plain as well as a gorgeous one. So much for the 
indefiniteness of the expression; but it is also granlmatically 
incorrect. 1\" ritual" l11eans a book which contains" rites," that 
is, the fonns of words by which certain Church privileges are 
conveyed, or Church conditions created-the rite of Baptism 
for instance, or the rite of Confinnation or the rite of l\Iarriage. 
" Ritualislll" accordingly Ineans the science of such rites so 
recapitulated in a ritual. · It deals in short with the ,yords, and 
not, as in its modern conventional sense, with the way of 
acting out those words. The phrase which the inventors of 
"l{itualism" ought to have adopted, if they had intended to be 
grammatical without caring so nluch for being definite, was 
"ceremonialism," and they should have styled themselves 
" cerenlonialists." 
Having made this protest in behalf of accurate language, I 
shall bow to a phraseology for which I anI in 
o way respon 
sible, and shall continue to use" Ritualislll" in the conven- 
tional sense of the few last years, as I should employ any other 
of those words, of which "Evangelicalisnl," "Conservatisln," 
" Liberalisnl," arc conspicuous eXtllnples, in" hich tlnalog-y has 
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had tu yield to the inlPcriousness of partisanship, and the 
practicalneceRsity for an appellation. 
During the forty-one years which have elapsed since the first 
Tract appeared at Oxford, European society has in ahnost. eyery 
conceivable respect changed its aspect, but it is, happily, no 
part of my task to write the history of nineteenth-century 
civilisation. Of those changes, the only two which are valu- 
able to the present argulllent are, that educate<J England, like 
other countries, has becollle archæological as it had not formerly 
the knowledge, and artistic as it had not formerly the taste to 
be; while, alike in its archæology and in its art, it has studied 
those Christian ages of its own and of neighbouring nationali- 
ties, which older critics, in their narrow adllliration of Greek 
and Roman culture, were wont to despise. Very certainly, too, 
the Holy Spirit of God has marvellously put it into the hearts 
of His servants in this land to spend and be spent in His 
service, both in their lnaterial substance and in their personal 
labours, with a devotion unknown to the phlegnlatic genera- 
tions fronl ,,,holn they are more immediately sprung. The 
result of al] this has been that while the hOlne of lnall has 
been lllâde lllore dainty during those years, the House of God, 
in its structure, in its appointments, and in the worship which is 
conducted within its ,valls, has also within that period put on a 
decoruln and a beauty to -\vhich those who are no longer young 
were strangers in their youth, and that along "Tith this beauty 
and decorUll1 the fervour and the frequency of worship hase 
alike and generally asserted thenlselves. As IllY witness-not 
so 1l1uch to the cOlllparatively 
J.tisfactory condition of the 
cerenlonial worship of the English Church at present, as to 
the very different state of things out of ,,-hich it has grown, 
thanks 'very decidedly-who shall dare gainsay it ?-to the self- 
sacrifice of the reinvigorated High Church party-I shall quote 
an authority WhOll1 no one can chnrge with undue proclivities 
toward ritualistic excess. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
during the speech which he deliverc(l at Canterbury in August 
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1874, in presiding over the Diocesan Church Building Society, 
said: 


"I do not mean to say that ,ye should take everything as we find 
it, but that ,,"e should be very jealous of changes. The services of 
the Church, it should be remeJllbered, do not exist for the benefit of 
the Clergy, but for the benefit of the laity; and ,ve are bound by a 
free intercourse wi tll those persons to consult their feelings and to 
prevent any of that sort of suspicion ,vhich very often springs up; 
but) on the other hand, I say the laity are to be on their guard 
against entertaining these suspicions to"rards the clergy. rrhey 
nlay remeIuber that many things to ,vhich they were perhaps 
accusto111ed in old tiInes are renlains of an age ,vhen great apathy 
prevailed, and IUllst 1e prepared not only for ÌInprovements in the 
outward al1pearance of the Church, but also in the services. I 
sUllpose there is no one of my age here but looks back ,vith a kind 
of shame to the sort of sennons 'v hich ""ere preached, the sort of 
clergynlan that preached them, the sort of building in ,,"hich they 
preached them, and the sort of psalmody ,vith ,vhich the service 
"ras ushered in, and, remembering these, I anI perfectly astonished 
the whole of the attaclllllent of the people to the Church did not 
evaporate. But if all inlprovenlents had been resisted we should 
not have been 'where we are no'v. I therefore hope that the laity 
,,-ill not look ,vith any aUIount of suspicion upon the nIovenlents of 
the clergy, but that they ,,,,ill give theIll their best consideration." 
As a lively illustration of the state of things which the 
....
l
('hbishop has so graphically sumlued up, I may as well 
at
enlpt to describe the yisible fonn in which the Church of 
England and its worship were first made palpable to my 
childi
h senses in the reign of George IV., and at an opulent 
and beautifnl market town of Surrey, not thirty miles from 
London, which is now accustomed to very different services. 
The building was a large, and had been a handsome, Gothic 
church, but of its interior the general parish saw very little, 
except the nave and aisles, for the chancel was cut off by 
a, l)erfectly solid partition, covered with the lIsua] sacred 
writings and some strange painting, among which l\ro
es and 
...\..aron shone in }1cculiar uncouthness. rfhe eastern portion of 
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the aisles was utilised for certain fanlily pe,ys or private boxes, 
raised aloft anù approached by private duors and staircases; 
these belonged to the Inagnates of the neighbourhood, who were 
,,'ont to bow their recognitions across the nave. There was also 
a decrepit western gallery for the band, and the ground-floor 
,vas Cra111nled with cranky pews of every shape. The pulpit, 
of the age of Charles I., stood against a pillar, with the read- 
ing desk and clerk's box underneath. I need hardly explain 
that the portion of the COllllllunion Office, preceding the sermon, 
was, Sunday after Sunday, read fronl the desk, separated from 
the Litany on the one side, and from the sermon on the other, 
by such a rendering of Tate and Brady as the unruly gang of 
volunteers, with fiddles and wind instruments, in the gallery, 
pleased to contribute. The clerk, a wizened old fellow, in a brown 
'Ye18h wig, repeated the responses in a nasal twang, and with a 
substitution of "'v" for" v" so consistent as not eyen to spare 
the Belief; while the local rendering of "briefs, citations, and 
excolnmunications," included announcelllents by this worthy, 
after the Nicene Creed, of llleetings at the town inn of the 
"execütor
 " of a deceased Duke. Two hopeful cubs of the clerk 
sprawled behind him in the desk, and the back-handel's, occa- 
sionally intended to reduce then1 to order, were apt to resound 
against the im passi ve boards. During the sermon this zealous 
servant of the sanctuary would take up his broom and sweep 
out the middle alley, in order to save himself the fatigue of a 
week-day visit. Yet, repulsive and grotesque as ,vere these 
accessories of , VOl' ship in this town cf three London coaches, it 
could at least boast, as countless country churches at that period 
could not, that it was open twice upon every Sunday, that Good 
Friday was not forgotten, and that on ChristInas Day the 
frequent holly sprigs betokened a faint recognition of Christian 
seasons. It also possessed one of the earliest K ational Schools 
,,,hich had been built, so it ,vas really not so _ very backward a 
parish. The pictures and the rustic band at length had worked 
out t.hf\ir te1'1n, for a f
Ünt awakening of the cerelllonial conscience 
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in the townspeople led to the purchase of an organ, for which 
no better place could be found than a heavy ne,v gallery 
stretching across the eastern portion of the nave, and still 
more effectuall y blocking out the chancel. Had the poor 
old church weathered some seven or eight more years of 
degraded existence, it would probably be no,v standing as a 
hanch;ome and well- restored structure. I twas ùoonled to be 
replaced, in the year 1835, by a broad but flimsy galleried 
apartment, in which, at all events, there was an apparent Lord's 
Table, flanked by corresponding praying and preaching pulpits. 
The clerk and his brooln followed 1\1oses and .Aaron, the fiddle 
and bassoon, to the land of shadows, and public worship was, 
fOf successive years, continued in forms of cold decoflun, till 
in fresh hands this second telnple gave place piecemeal to a 
newer and nobler fane. 
I shall not waste tiule in conlmenting on the alterI
ative 
which London offered to lne for this repulsive presenÌInent of 
Prayer-Book worship. It ,vas my weary lot to be carried off each 
Sunday to a huge modern church, which all the zeal and right 
feeling of one who was spared as Dean of Chichester, and in his 
own metropolitan cure, to be more than any man of his gene- 
ration a fostering father of the new life of revived English 
worship,. could not lllake anything but insufferably dull and 
unmeaning to a childish imagination. 
I have dwelt upon these particulars, because I feel how iln- 
possible it is for anyone accurately to gauge the present con- 
dition of the worship question, unless he should have realised 
the depth into which the religious instinct of the people had 
sunk. - It was not siInply that a bad tradition had taken 
possession of the whole country, but that, ,vith the honourable 
exception of the churches held by the Eyangelical party, of 
which I then knew nothing, the classes of society which 
gave the tone to public opinion has grown into considering 


* George ChamBer. 
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attendance at church as a fragnlentary episode, projected into 
the week's circuit without influence upon, or relevancy to, the 
other social or Dloral duties of reasonable beings. 
The one redeeming point was that the often derided, but in 
its subordinate way far from useless, appreciation of what 
English people recognise as respectability had come to the 
succour of ro buster or more spiritual considera tions, and sus- 
tained the wholesome feeling, that whether or not a Dlan left his 
wife and family to go to church without him, it was at least 
the right thing to have gone with them. At the worst of tiInes, 
the average Englishman of proper instincts had never lowered 
himself, like the ruck of \T oltairian :FrenchnIen, into treating 
Church as the congruous resort of women, priests, and bigots; 
or, like the Berlinese bourgeois, into siInply ignoring the 
responsibilities of worship altogether; while in the Cathedrals 
and the College Chapels the standing protest for a daily 
order of divine service was kept alive. 
As to the change which bas since taken place, "e can only 
say" ith genuine thankfulness, " it is the Lord's doing, and it is 
Dlarvellous in our eyes." '''hile I do not hé
itate to clabs it 
as an incident of the ll10ven1ent of which the Tracts for the 
TÎ1nes were the chief visible sYlubol, I only ascribe a secundary 
share in the work tu that series. Several of the tracts are 
concerned with the structure and contents of the Prayer Book, 
and of the Service books of tLe unreformed Churches; 
Lut not one, as far as I reluember, occupies itself with the 
working of the book, or of the arrangelllent-:; of the building in 
· which it is to be used. Indeed, the slight appreciation which 
the Tractariàn leaders seenl ever to have had of the influence of 
the eye, or of the senses generally upon luunan nature, Inay 
ainlost be reckoned HS a deficiency, tacticall y viewed, in 
their capacity to head a wide nlovenlent. .A.t all events, it 
allowed the regulative voice in slH'h lnatters to pass fi'Olll 
their keeping, as has been l)leaded in tones of Intthetic lllOdc- 
ration within the present year of perplexitic
, by the one 
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venerable survivor of that fanlous band who still adheres to 
the Church of England and the University of Oxford. In 
spite, however, of this drawback, the natural religious instinct 
of such men led theIn, when they had to provide a church, to 
build it church like, and so we lllay say that the earliest visible 
specilnen of a place of worship which was consciously intended 
to elllbody the P.i.'ayer-Book spirit, was that chapel-of-ease to 
St. l\Iary's, Oxford, raised at the hamlet of Littlemore, in the 
incumLelley and under the guidance of 1\11'. Newman, while ::\11'. 
N ewnlan was all our own. This tiny fane, as first constructed, 
was sinlplicity itself, a Inere oblong shell of the plainest lancet 
architecture, and it based its clainls to sympathetic admiration 
rather upon what it did not than what it diel comprise. It had 
no obtrusive selfish pews, but siInple and uniform open sittings; 
it had no tub-like pulpits, obstructive of all sight of the altar, 
for preaching prayers and sermons, but a light desk Inode:;tly 
placed on one side. It had not a mean sIllall Holy Table, or 
one crauuneù up ,,,ith tasselled cushions, but a plain and 
solid stone construction. Such as it then was-for it has been 
enlarged, with advantage to its architectural conlpletelles
, 
but with undeniable loss to its historical interest-Littlelllore 
Chapel, without carving, unrelieved by colour, destitute of 
chancel, served by single-handed clergymen, using unnlusical 
services, was the undoubted visible germ of the revived worship 
of the English Oh urch. Shortl y after the completion of this 
interesting building, the institution at Oxford of its still 
existing .Architectural Society invited the attention of those 
YOlulger members of the University whose ll1Ïnds were open 
to studies which would bear no fruit in the schools, to a 
systenlatic investigation of the style and arrangements of the 
old l)arish churches, which was soon, though rather elsewhere 
than un the IÛs, found to throw a light as strong as it was 
unexpected on the letter of the Prayer Book. .At the 8èune tÏIne 
the literature of Church building-now a very bulky collection- 
burst at one bound into adult vigour in SOllle articles, as ele,-erly 
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illustrated as they were trenchantly written in that brilliant 
organ of the Oxford School, 'The British Critic,' which were 
,yell known at the time to have been the production of 1\1r. 
Thomas l\Iozley. 
These various contributions of Oxford to the movemelit 
bring us to 1839 - which I believe to be the date at \vhich 
the lead began to pass from that University. In that year 
two incidents occurred worthy of our notice. As Littlemore 
Chapel was the first place of \yorship at which the new spirit 
conspicuously asserted itself, so the rebuilt parish church of 
Leeds, commenced in 18:19, may be esteemed the second. All 
persons, I should suppose, know that it was the first fruit of that 
noble vicariate, which will ever be identified with the name of 
Hook, and of ,vhich the Church of England in its parochial 
character will bear the lasting mark. The building ,yas in eyery 
respect, except its spirit, the opposite of Littlelllore Chapel- 
as large as that ,vas small, as eomposite in its features as the 
other was simple, and as obviously planned for crowded town 
congregations as Littlemore for the village handful. A large 
cruciforul structure, with aisles blocked by galleries, it stood 
distinguished from previous new churches, and nIttY still clailll 
dis
riminative approbation by the dignified breadth of its cen- 
tral area, its anlple arrangelnents for constant choral worship, 
and the solenlll elevation of an altar .rlatfornl, conspicuous to 
the wide interior. It" as, in short, the proclamation to a 
generation which had learned to treat churches as halls for 
serlnons, that they were the tenlples for the worship, in its various 
forms, of the Ahnighty. The same year, 1839, likewise witlles
ed 
the foundation in Cambridge of a society with the incongruous 
na1l1e of Calnden, which, ,,,ith an energy which sometimes 
showed more determination than tact, but which was always 
impelled by a convinced will, devoted itself to the cultivation 
of church architecture in connection with worship, and of 
worship in reference to that architecture, under the nanle of 
Ecclesiology. .A.. few year::; saw the association reuloycd to 
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London, under the longer but more logical name of Ecclesio- 
logical Society, and it continued for nU1ny years to interest 
itself in the revival of worship according to the High Church 
rendering of the Prayer Book, which l)receded the Rituali
tic 
moveUlent. 
Here, however, I am warned to pause for fear of further 
entangling my readers in a narrative which could not be 
pursued with even an approach to completeness, without bur- 
dening these pages with an episode of inordinate prolixity. 
Having claimed on behalf of the renovated High Church party 
that it was the chief author of that improvement in the method 
of conducting worship, by which all Church parties of the 
present day are profiting, I felt bound to substantiate my 
assertion with some particulars as to the origin of the move- 
ment, but to protract the story would be to convert a sketch 
into a history. I have shown that it began at Oxford, and 
I have indicated how soon the active promoters of the bene- 
ficent change ,,'ere found in the sister University, and in the 
large towns. Some one will, I hope, be found in more quiet 
times to tell how the spirit of church restoration and church 
building has leapt from county to county, and froIn parish to 
parish; how one Cathedral after another has shaken off sleep, 
and arrayed itself in the glorious apparel of the King's daughter; 
and how the spiritual works of a Church in vigorous life have 
followed the outward adorning of the Sanctuary.. The retro- 
spect into the cold darkness of the Georgian age carries with 
it usefuJ lessons, both to the world in general and to the too 
inlpatient pioneers of new developments of higher worship. 
'Vhat it onght to teach the world in general is, that everything 
which is unfamiliar need not be wrong, aggressive, or Popish. 
The internal appearance of an old-fat;hioned church, like the 
one which I have lately been describing, is not less different 


* A contribution towards this history, I in :I\Ir. EastIake's 'History of the Re- 
although of course treated from an viral of Gothic Architecture.' 
arthitic standing-point, has been made 
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from that of a new one in our o,vn days, in which those modest 
decencies are observed, with which no party as a ,vhole, and 
only a fewe:Àtreme nlen of any party, will quarrel, as the latter 
may possibly ùiffer from one arranged according to the claims 
of what is ternled "advanced ritualism;" while incidents of 
arrangenlent and of worship which are no,v as household words 
among lay persons who are careful in their Church life, would 
at the former clatf\ have sÏ1nply been pedantic and suspicious 
enigmas, even to clergymen of theological reading. This is the 
lesson which I press upon the world when I contemplate that 
great change. The lesson which those who are advanced in 
rituallnight, as ,vise men, draw from it is, that they really do 
not appreciate or know the advantages "hich they enjoy as 
Churchmen of a young generation. They are really not aware 
at how conspicuous an altitude they would be standing, not 
only when ranging with those friends at whose moderation they 
may be chafing, but even were they to be brought down to the 
ceremonial depth of others against whom they may be actually 
protesting, in comparison with the depressed level of worship 
which was thankfully occupied but a few years since by 
men whose faith and practice are to them as brightly burning 
beacons. The unimproved worship of be-wardened Churches 
was the external influence under which Keble braced hinl- 
self up to write the' Christian Year.' It was, speaking gene- 
rally, the system which existed through the lives of 110se, of 
Archer Butler, of Bishop J ebb, as it had done through those in 
a former century, of 'Vilson, Butler, r"nd Horsley. If they would 
more constantly keep this historical fact before their eyes, 
they would not so often err in the proportions of incidents. They 
might not so often confound the desirable with the essential, 
or Ï1nagine that all would be lost if only it were found impos- 
sible to add one or two more enrichlnents to an already ample 
repertory of well-secured advantages. 
In fact, I venture, without fear of contradiction, to lay down 
that the labours of these forty years have D1ade good within the 
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Church of England a systelll of popular congregational worship 
corresponding with that sacramental teaching of the Prayer 
nook, of which High Chlu'cmnen have been the unswerving 
upholders, which is, and can be, sustained and used in its lllain 
features without fear of repression, and of ",hich many of the 
leading elements are alike the common property of High 
Churchmen and of the best and most reverential members 
of the Low and Broad Church parties. It will naturally 
be the scope of the following pages to justify this asser- 
tion, which I have thus early put forward in a somewhat 
doglllatical fornl, in no spirit of defiance, but so as to present 
IllY views with the utmost unreserve. In proof of this asser- 
tion I will, before entering on any controverted particular, 
endeavour to collect those incidents of illlproved worship which 
are by this tÏ1lle happily purged of all partisan taint. 
I shall limit my list of incidents belonging to the construction 
and arrangement of the buildings to such as, by COlllIDon con- 
sent, every church-building clergyman, patron, congregation, 
or architect either adopts in the new churches now so frequent, 
or, if he does not adopt them, omits for reasons which imply 
no objection on the score of principle. Those which belong to 
the conùuct of Divine service shall be such as if put aside 
are only so from local circumstances, and not on grounds of 
fundanlental antagonism. This recapitulation of ceremonial 
univel'sally accepted in the existing English Church will be 
the fairest possible test of the favour with which that 
Church regards a formal and ornamental worship, upon the 
well-known scientific principle that the strength of any ma- 
terial body, chain, bar, beam, or so forth, is its strength 
at its weakest point. Beyond this class of well-admitted 
things, as I have hinted, lies that other one, of those over 
"hich l'ecent disputes have waged, and about which, as in 
duty bound, I shall have to speak my opinions. Some of 
them, I trust, I shall on very sufficient grounds show to be 
within the category of that which is undoubtedly lawful, 
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although in no respect compulsory. Other matters will be 
found doubtful, and there will, I fear, be a final class for which 
the permission, so often and so earnestly clailned, cannot be 
granted consistently with the letter and spirit of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England, of ,vhich a grave and simple 
dignity may well be said to be the leading characteristic, in 
contrast to the minute forn1s and gorgeous exuberance of the 
unreformed rites. 
The ne,v church of our o'\\n day-not the exceptional one, 
so frequently planned by some single founder, and carried out 
at a cost of which his own large heart is the sole arbiter; but 
that which is the average result of a subscription, and is con- 
structed under the double restraint of specified, without being 
always realised, means and of varied tastes-is usually a repro- 
duction of the general type of a mediæval English parish 
church, and most cOlnlnonly of one of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, when Gothic architecture was in its prime 
in this island. Far from being the one large rOOln of the 
old cheap church, such as 1\11'. 1\Iozley figUl'ed in many 
examples in 'The British Critic,' it is duly distributed 
into parts, with their various uses. The nave is provided 
for the general use of the congregation, flanked, when the 
church is of the larger kind, with aisles, and often supple- 
Inented with transepts, so as to present the symbolical 
ground-plan of the cross; while the same sacred elnblem 
habitually tops the gables. If possible, the building, in 
aecordance with a very old and gl'neral tradition, ranges east 
and west; the roofs are all of a sufficient pitch. Beyond 
the nave, and usually distinguished fTOD1 it both on the out- 
side and the inside, a chancel is provided for the more Î1nme- 
diate performance of Divine worship. The typal church of 
fort y or fifty years ago was, as I have noted, a disproportioned 
l)arallelogram, low ceiled, cramllled up with galleries, innocent 
of chancel. Of the shapely towers and steeples which modern 
architects hayc learncd to rpar I will not Rpeak, hpcanse they 
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haye only fin indirect connection with worship. Inside, the 
new church is constantly seated with open uniforln benches, 
alike for rich allcll)oor, so as visibly to represent the cOInnlunion 
of saints; ancl in the lnost unsatisfactory caHes, if there is a 
gradation of cOlnfort in thcIn, or if any jealous right of pro.. 
prietorship intervenes to dictate the selfish pew-door, at least 
the great bulk of the sittings unifornlly faces the Lord's Table. 
Hard by the entrance of the church, as "the ancient usual 
place," is cOIDlllonly fOlmd an ornalnental font of stone, in 
accordance with early usage and with the prescription of the 
81st Canon of 1604. 


"According to a former constitution, too llluch neglectücl in 111any 
places, ,ve appoint, that there shall be a font of stone in every 
church and chapel ,vhere baptism is to l)e ministered; the salue to 
be set in the ancient usual places: in ,vhich only font the minif:iter 
shall baptize publicly." 


In the church of the last generation, old or new, the pews 
'were of all or any shape, sometimes square, sometimes curtained, 
sometimes :filled with sofas or tables, or even provided with 
:fireplaces; ,,,hile the free seats, as those for the poor were 
mockingly tenned, were always uncomfortable, often squalid, 
and habitually planted in the worst places; and as for the 
font, it might be before the communion rails or in some 
corner under a gallery, and its material would be celnent or 
crockery, or if the old stone font had been preseryed, a little 
crockery substitute would certainly stand within its capacious 
bowl. 
In the new church the desk at which the lllinister says the 
prayers is habitually placed to the eastward of the congregation 
and westward of the Lord's TalJle; sOlnetilnes it stands within 
the chancel, sometimes just outside of it, but it invariably has 
a sideward position assigned to it so as not to obstruct the view 
into the chancel, although it is frequently so contrived that 
the rearler looks into the faces of the congregation, :111(1 with 


c 
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his Lack to the Holy Table, instead of nlore lllodestlyacross 
the church. "Then the stand at which the lessons are read is 
not a portion of the reading-desk, the lcttern or eagle of brass 
or wood has often been introduced, and will never no,v, I 
believe, excite the most sensitive spirit into theological strife. 
The sel)arate litany desk is of less frequent occurrence, but its 
harmless and lawful character is, I should trust, universally 
acknowledged. The pulpit, like the prayer-desk, is habitually 
given a sideward place, always of course in the nave, while 
its design is an admitted opportunity for the resources of 
sacred sculpture. If the chancel rises on a few steps, the 
dignity of the arrangement is generally admitted, and the 
increment of beauty which a "
ell-defined chancel arch usually 
adds is an uncontroverted canon of'taste. For the floor of the 
chancelornêullental tiles are very frequently provided, while its 
usual furniture is a row or rows on each side of longitudinal 
benches or stalls, used by, or adapted for, the choir, and very 
frequently flanked by the organ, to which a chancel aisle has 
beel1 allotted. The space in immedjate juxtal)osition to the 
Lord's Table is usually elevated by at least a step above the 
remaining chancel, and parted from it by an ornamental rail 
running across the entire width of that part of the building. 
The Lord's Table itself is, with rare exceptions, draped in a 
rich cloth, usually red, perhaps of velvet, and perhaps having 
some appropriate monogram. For the use of the clergy 
officiating there the old sed ilia so-called or architectural 
seats in the side ,vall, are widely replacing the immodest 
" altar chairs," in which the vicar and the suppleillentary curate 
,vere planted, to stare in pairs all down the church throughout 
the service. Over the Lord's Table, and upon the east wall, 
some appropriate colouring, some lining of tiles, or some modest 
carving, frequently and blalnelessly exhibits the emblenl of 
salvation, or at least the sacred monogram, 
ncl thus proelailns 
that the building is the Church of Christ. The use of painted 
glass to embody sacred story is now so univ<:rsal1y admitte(l, 
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a!'l to render an occasional refusal on the part of some strongly- 
pre'juùiced incumbent a subject of public conlmellt; while 
natural congruity gcnerally prolnpts the selection of the east 
window as :first to be taken in hand for the representation of 
the Nativity or Passion, the Resurrection or ....\.scension. 
In giving this inventory of the now habitual apparatus of 
worship, I have slnlply scheduled a whole body of ideas 
which would have lain absolutely beyond the sphere of thought 
of our predecessors of half a century Lack. .A Lord's Table 
to any extent lllean, to any extent crowded up, would in 
those days be fenced by a rail, merely to help the communi- 
cants to kneel, and perhaps running round it on three sides. 
The prayers and sermon would be read from any cOlubina- 
tion of pulpit and reading-desk which took up the least room. 
The favourite fOlïu for this erection in a new church, and 
one whieh was far fronl uncommon in an old one, was a sort of 
to\\er, in which the reading-desk surmounted that of the clerk, 
and the pulpit frowned over them both, like a nliniature repre- 
s
ntation of the llloulltains which the giants piled wherewith 
to scale heaven. This combination, irreverently called a three- 
decker by a later generation, was comlllonly planted in the 
direct centre of the building, so as absolutely to conceal the 
Lord's Table froIll the entire congregation. Sometinles in an 
old church the rickety piece of furniture would lean against 
one of the nave pillars. Another variation was to provide two 
corresponding pulpits on either side for the preaching of, 
respectively, the prayers and the selïllon; while in a few 
abnormal instances, particularly in 'watering-places, the rostra 
would even overhang the altar or occupy a sort of gallery 
behind it. Lettern and litany desk were, of course, ideas which 
had never crossed the mind of any person of the Georgian era. 
Over the lawfulness of painted glass many an angry controversy 
raged; while offerings to beautify in any other way the sanc- 
tuary were, with very rare exceptions, not so much as dreamed 
of by t1.0 nlO:-iÌ lib01'al-hpart(\d ChriRtian. 


c 
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If we proceed froln the building to the worship for which it 
serves, the extent of acknowledged and uncontroversial gain 
is not less alllazing. In Cathedrals, in College Chapels, and in 
a few old-fashioned town churches, the good tradition of daily 
prayers had still surviyed; elsewhere happy was the pari8h that 
was secure of a double Sunday service, and of even so 11luch tt8 
a quarterly celebration of the Holy Communion. It would 
not be easy to find words to describe the dreariness of the 
habitual parochial service on Sundays. l\Iusic, except in the 
shape of village bands murdering Sternhold and Hopkins, or 
Tate and Brady, was well-nigh unknown. The single-handed 
minister plodded through his monotonous office. The song of 
Zacharias, ,vith its wealth of Christian prophecy, never diver- 
sified the shorter and therefore more favourite Hundredth 
Psalm; the Benedicite, with its minor key, never replaced the 
jubilant Te Deum even in Lent; that prior portion of the 
Conununion Office which ought, Sunday after Sunday, to have 
recalled the loss of higher privileges to a dull generation, was 
frequently delivered from the reading desk. Kow, at all events, 
the full Pra yer Book is no longer the "badge of party, and 
although persons in high places, from whom such a sugges- 
tion emanates with peculiar and jarring inappropriateness, 
have proposed to weaken the order (already' so thoughtfully 
indulgent) in which the Church lays down the rule of daily 
prayer, at least the l)arish priest who obeys that plain 
direction is past being pointed at for singularity or back- 
bitten by vague calumnies. l\Ior.thly Comulunions are the 
least Ineasure of the highest ,vorship in places ,,-hich put out 
any clailn to share in the general uprising, while the frequency 
of weekly celebrations is an ever-increasing fact. The vague 
suspicions ,,-hich used to gather round a musical rendering of 
the service have vanished away, and cho!al worship is generally 
acknowledged to be a nlatter which each church 111ay right- 
fully adopt or dispense with, according to its local circunl- 

tanceR, ,,,hile the singing, at <:tll events, of the Psahns Hnd of thp 
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Canticles is everywhere accepted as the most congruous way of 
dealing with those sacred poems. "Tith the recognition of 
choral worship has naturally come in that of choirs, and the 
placing of those choirs in the part of the church which COlnmon 
sense puints out as 1110st suitable for them, nanlely, the chancel. 
'Vith choirs, and "ith chancels in which to dispose theIn, the 
use of the surplice as their appropriate dress has also taken its 
place anlong the ulatters 011 which parishes or congregations 
have the right to suit themselves. I remember having, about 
two years since, read a vigorous defence of surpliced choirs 
and chancels, from the mouth of a prelate more distin- 
guished for earnest zeal than ritualistic prejudice, Bishop 
}'raser of l\Ianchester. As to the lessons, the use of the lettern 
elnphatically marks then1 off from the songs of praise with 
which they are preceded and followed. In the Commlmion 
Service, too, the aid of the "Gospeller" and " Epistler" (to 
borrow the phrase of Queen Elizabeth's Advertisements) is 
constantly now invoked by the celebrant, whose predecessors 
of the fOrlller epoch 'would have thought it much to be helped 
by one assistant. A choral Nicene Creed no longer provokes 
relnarks. "Tith the revival of the prayer for the Church l\lili- 
tant has come that of the offertory collection, instead of the old- 
fashioned plate smirkingly held by the churchwarden behind 
the door at the close of some elegant charity sermon. The holy 
Jays and seasons of the Church are observed with very varying 
strictness, but whether for observance or neglect, for commenda- 
tion or criticisll1, they are accepted facts. It was not so in the 
tilne of our grandfathers. I was nluch struck, while sitting a 
few yeårs ago upon the Ritual COlnmi88ion, with some parti- 
culars brought before us in defence of an argulnent similar 
to that which I am now advancing, of the rough usage which 
Bishop Porteous met with towards the close of the last century, 
for attelllpting to revive the lost observance of Good Friday in 
London, for which he was rewarùed by being abused in the 
leading journal of the perioù as a Papist. To COllie down to a 
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much later date, those who have read the Life of Bishop Dlonl- 
field by his son will recollect the graphic description of the deep 
disgust inspired in that good prelate's mind Ly the spectacle 
of London fashionables habitually desecrating Easter Day in 
his early parish of Chesterford, as on that holiest of days they 
posted do"n, generally changing horses as people were leaying 
church, and shouted for fresh packs of cards at the village 
inn, in hot haste to be at Newmarket for the spring Ineeting. 
:K ow, at least, when Volunteers are nIost fussy on Easter Day 
for the Inorrow's review, they have the grace tv nluster at a 
"church parade." In contrast with the blank indifference of 
Georgian days, I need hardly note the conlpetitive zeal with 
which clergYlnen of all cUlnplexions allure their congregations 
to lnake good use of Lent and I-Ioly \Yeek by 111ultipliecl services 
and frequent sernIons, and I will only in passing notice the in- 
troduction at that season, not only into n1Ínsters but into parish 
churches, of that peculiarly Í1npressiye form of choral service the 
"Passion 1\1 usic." The observance of Ascension Day, not long 
since as thoroughly forgotten an anniversary as Good Friday 
,vas to an earlier generation, is steadily gaining ground; while 
the religious use of Advent, although a season far less enlphati- 
cally marked out by the Chlu'ch than Lent, is no longer strange. 
Harvest Honles and Church anniversaries, and courses of 
services to keep up the solemnity of a consecration or first 
opening are quite acclimatisecl in our. ecclesiastical systenl. 
"Then I first entered Parlianlent the House of Commons ignored 
the existe
ce both of Ash "r edneF'da y and of ..A.scension Day. 
Thanks to the initiative of the late Sir John Simeon, while 
still a meluber of our Communion, the Parlialnent, elected in 
1847, agreed, under the :r.Iinistry of Lord John Russell, to 
recognise both these days by appointing a latcr tinle for the 
day sitting on the one occasion, and upon the other by fixing 
a later hou
' for the meeting of committees, so as in either 
case to givp opportnnity to the members to use the tinIc 
so generously accorded to thelll in fi'equcnting church. The 
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good custom so c0l111nenced nla y no", after several vicissitudes, 
he considered as definitely established. 
The only Iuaterial recognition of the Church's seasons which 
had at the period at which I have cOlnmeuced my comparison 
survived the destnlctive efforts of Puritanism and indifference, 
was the quaint custom of the clerk sticking holly boughs over 
the church at Chri3Ìlnas tÎ1ne. But now who can do justice to 
the artistic taste and patient labours which deck the fane- 
whether the utterance which the pulpit is to seud forth will be 
high or low or broafl-with the varied devices of nlingled leaf 
ancl fruit for the great festiyal of the Nativity, and at the more 
genial seasons of Easter and \Yhitsuntide with the gay pro- 
fusion of woven fluwers and carefully compacted nosegays? 
I lately referred to a hearty defence of surpliced choirs by the 
Bishop of l\lanchester, and I nlust not forget that he has 
on a later occasion spoken out with equal vigour for the 
flora] decoration of churches. K either nlust we forget that the 
practice of l)lacing nosegays on the Holy Table was the one 
concession to 1\11'. Purchas against which his opponents did 
not appeal. 
I resist the teluptütion of dwelling here upon the influence 
,,-hich the" Choral Union
" which have grown up in various 
dioceses Jnust have exercised upon the increasing popularity of 
musical services in our country parishes, for my oqject at this 
m0111ent is rather to SUIn up results than to work out causes, 
and I am not sure whether these Unions ought rather to be 
classed as ca uses or effects. I ha ye reserved this place for 
pointing to the hardly yet developed elasticity and variety 
which-has been Î1npartec1 to the Rervices of the Church by two 
...\.cts of Parlialnent passed in 1871 and in 1872, the New 
Lectionary ...\..ct and the Act of Uniforulity ....
nlendlnent Act, 
in compliance with l)revious decisions of Convocation-in the 
fornler case I must own not quite satisfactorily re
H
hec1, but, in 
the latter one,leaying nothing to be desired. No unprejudiced 
person, after COIn paring the oltl and the new Lectionaries, 
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whether or not he regrets any of tho on11SSlons lna<!c: in 
the latter, can refuse to acknowledge that the recognition of 
the Christian seasons, and high days of the Church, with 
their various teachings which the new table of lessons extract8 
alike from Old and New rreshuuent, is far more full and 
edifying than that of the older one. But there is likewise in 
this Act a provision of which the Church, "hen it has got more 
fan1Ïliar "ith its capabilities, will, I am sure, take frequent anù 
grateful advantage. The Ordinary may now on occasions give 
a pern1Ï8sion, only limited by his own discretion, for special 
lessons and for proper psalms. This new power in the hands 
of a sYlupathetic bishop and zealous parish priests goes far to 
invest our services with that aùaptability for occasional de- 
manùs, and that variety of colouring in correspondence with the 
Christian calendar in which, with all its substantial nlerits, the 
Prayer Book has hitherto been sonlewhat wanting. 
Iore parti- 
cularly will it do so if taken in connection with another popular 
development, of which I luight previously have spoken, for it 
has had a wide effect on the religious life of the people, that of 
hymnals, c01l1prising sacred songs adapted to the various occa- 
sions of the Christian year, liberally drawn from ancient and from 
Dlodern sources, in substitution for the dreary "old" and "new" 
versions of our forefathers. To show how this permi
sion lllay 
Le worked, I have only to note that under it the Bishop of 
Lincoln has put out a table of proper psalms for various holy 
days to be used ,vi thin his diocese. 
rhe ./\.ct of U nifonni ty 
Amendment Act is now COlulllonly known as the Shortened 
Services Act; and inasmuch as it provides abbreviated forlns 
of daily service, it nlay very often bridge oycr a difficulty as to 
a.ny 11ulJlic ,vorship on the week-days, but it l11ay occasionally 
also lay a snare, when a clergynIan who n1Ïght well have given 
a longer fonn of public prayer to a willing congregation is 
tempted to serve then1 with short 11leasure. I
ut the Act, morc- 
over, cODlprises two general provisions which still further carry 
out the wholesome principle of regulated elasticity of which 
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the Lectionary Act ga.ve the first example. By this Act the 
Ordinary Dlay on any Sunday, when the full lllorning and 
evening services have been performed, authorise a third service 
construeted of Prayer Book and scriptural materials, and he 
may on special occasions allow the use of an extraordinary 
office similarly constructed. 
rhe" Passion l\Iusic" to which 
I ha vo referred was sanctioned by the careful Bishop of London 
under this Act, and extra Lenten services, partially conlposed 
of the latter portion of the Commination Service, have in 
various churches been profitably introduced. Under these 
l)rovisions, indeed, if only generous confidence on either side 
could be secured, a regular place with due regulation 111Íght be 
found in our worship systeIll for additional devotions which 
have in various placü8 been adopted in a startling and abrupt 
Inanncr, and upon individual responsibility. For instance, the 
" Tenebræ" services of Holy 'Veek (unaccoInpanied by that 
gradual and symbolical extinction of lights which appears 
so odd to the average English specta.tor) is in the Inain an 
arrangelnent of psalms with intervening "antiphons" or 
"anthenls" taken froln Scripture. Such services, involving no 
other cerenlonial than that of the habitual .Evensong, Inight 
be sanctioned for the use of congregations desirous, at seasons 
of special soleInnity, to join in public devotion beyond the 
Ineasure provided by the allllost unvarying length of the 
regular l\Iorlling and Evening Prayer. The second specific 
gain secured hy this ...\..ct is that the separate use of the 
IJitany, about ,vhich there never was any doubt, if it were 
accoInpanied with the antecedent pern1Ïssion of the Onli- 
nary-which had in fact already been plenarily conceded 
by the whole Dench of Bishol)S-is by thilS ...lct specifically 
marked with a legislative recognition. 
So nluch for the current use of the Prayer Book in 1874 as 
cOlnparccl with 18
-! or 1834. A similar change in the national 
a ppreC'iation of the occasional services is an equally patent 
fact. The total extinction of the lazy practice of bapti
lus in 
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I)1'ivate houses, which used to be a fashiolla11e folly, is in point. 
Then confirmations, which ,vere at one tÏ1lle septennial in some 
diocùses in spite of the canons, and never more than triennial, 
are now the never-ceasing occupation of the episcopate. But 
if we desire to follow the bruader, brighter, and more really 
philosophical appreciation of the influence which fonns of 
beauty exercise upon the Inind in times of exceptional ten- 
sion, ,ye 111ust turn to those services w!lich most powerfully 
awaken hUlnan emotions, the joy of ,yedding and the sorrow 
of burying. I remember the time when it ,vas the fashion 
amongst those who could best afford to be bountiful, most 
strenuously to argue for what they called a quiet ,,-edding 
as due to their self-formed canons of good taste. Indeed of 
all ways of using the 11larriage rite, a hasty recitation of the 
service duly mutilated to suit that fastidiousness ,,-hich apes 
Inodesty, over a drawing-roonl table by special licence from the 
See of Canterbury was deemed the Inost aristocratic. I do not of 
course attach any l110ral value to those 11lodern accompaniments 
of a ,vealthier lnarriage, the troops of bridesmaids, the bowers 
and nosegays, the wedding march and Keble's hymn. nut I 
do appeal to those enrichments of a rite in which joy should 
abound, in proof that during the tÏ1ne through which the present 
generation has been marching towards the end of all things, 
the spontaneous instinct for the beautiful on occasions ,,,hen 
the Author of all beauty and goodness is approached has been 
ripening in the English n1Ïnd, and has very naturally displayed 
it
elf on an occasion ",-hen feelings are the ,,-arlllest and there- 
fore the least hypocritical. The ('hange "hich is coming oyer 
the cerenlonial of our funerals is eyen 1110re remarkable than 
that ,vhich has l110dified our nlarriages. In their case it has 
been the substitution of graceful and symbolical accompani- 
nlents for puritanical dryness. In our funerals it has been a 
growing disgust to a cun1 bersol11e and effete system of cold 
repulsive cerenlonialisnl, and the substitution of fonns more 
truly speaking of Ch ri
tiall hope to the heart of the lllourner. 
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The antiquarian n1Ïght, in the hearse with its duôty drapery, in 
the vested sta yes and the hea yy scarves, trace the degracled 
fOrIns of what were once the seel1llyaccolllpanilnent8 of a Chris- 
tian burial. l:
ut they had long since ceased to speak an 
intelligible language, and had beconle the mere badges of an 
undertaker's greed. The cross-enl broidered pall, the wreaths, 
and floral crosses, \vhich loving hands now gently place upon 
the coffin, speak of that ôlue and certain hope of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead with which we join dust to dust. It was with 
luuch interest that I lately read of these beautiful symbols 
of the everlasting life appearing at the funeral of the Yene- 
rable TIishop Sunlner. 1\0 right-thinking person, I am sure, 
would f'ay that their presence conveyed any idea alien to the 
religion-even in its most marked characteristics-of that 
good l1HU1. But of ho,,' great a load of prejudice renloved are 
they the evidpnce when we recall what used to be the code of 
cerenlonious pra
tice of the school to which the fornler Bishop 
of \Yinchester professedly 1elol1ged. 
I have on purpose been confining Iny sketch of an uncon- 
tentious ceremonial advance to the services which gather 
round our parish churches. Instead of attelnpting any general 
history of the changes which have passed over our Cathedrals, 
I shall take one event in one of them as an evidence of how 
a Cathedral could have been used in 1873, and could not have 
been so elnployed in 1833. . Twelve hun(h'ed years had been 
told up in 1873, since the pious East Anglian Queen Etheldre(la 
had fallen asleep in the little nlonastery ,,-hich she had raised 
in the lonesome island of Ely, to be both a refuge for herself 
and a' hOIne of gospel light to a still half-pagan land, in' the 
dreary days of the so-called Heptarchy. Through all those 
centuries the nlemory of this holy lady had been fresh in the 
lninlls of the people of Ely, while a Cathedral hardly second 
to an)'" in the world for its artistic Iuagnificence had replaced 

t. Etheldreda's hlunble clwelling. Of late years, too, a move- 
ment 
et on foot by that di
tinguished llUtll, Dean I)cacoek, had 
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gradually carried out in Ely l\Iinster a restoration ,,,ort11y of 
the structure. 
It struck the present Dean, Dr. l\Ierivale, whose large 
sympathies have never been claimed by the ritualists that" a 
course of twelve centuries seems something round and conl- 
1)lete in itself, and such a course happens, in fact, to compre- 
hend SOIne of the most remarkable cycles of hUInan history," 
and he proposed, accordingly, that St. Etheldreda's Bis:sex- 
centenary should be worthily kept in her church. The then 
Bishop and the remaining Chapter warmly assented, and 
although it became known while the arrangements were still 
pending, that the generally beloved Diocesan had been called 
away to the higher throne of Winchester, the news only made 
the occasion in its second character of his leave-taking l110re 
emphatic. The special services cOlnmenced on Friday, October 
17, St. Etheldreda's day, and continued on the 18th, St. Luke's 
day, the Sunday, l\Ionday, and Tuesday. I hardly know whether 
I need explain that the special architectural characteristic of 
this huge church is the central octagonal lantern in the rich 
Uothic of the fourteenth century, from which branch the 
vast Norman nave and transepts, and the long Guthic choir. 
The uniformity of the general level of the ,vhole church, 
while in some respects an architectural defect, in others lends 
itself to great popular services by the facilities which it gives 
for crowded congregations to see and hear what passes in the 
stalls and at the altar. At an earlier date Ely, like every 
other cathedral, was sharply parted into a choir, boxed off for 
public worship, and indiscrinlinately filled lfith clergy and 
laity, and a nave kept uselessly open and bare for sightseers 
tu ranlble over, with the local exception of a Sunday serInon 
which was of old preached in it. On the luorning of St. 
Etheldreda's day, as had been the Case on Inany previous 
days since the restoration of the cathedral, though not in 
such iInpressive nUll1bers, the octagon and a large part of 
the nave were thronged" ith wor
hippers, while the choir- 
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visible from the remaining church through its rich open 
screen of wood and brass, and bounded by its beautiful stalls 
of the fourteenth century-was filled with lines of surpliced 
occupants, the Chapter, the strungly reinforced choirmen and 
boys, and the collected clergy of the neighbouring Isle of Ely. 
The uÌ1nost resources of sacred nlusic were put out to do honour 
to the day, and at the Holy Communion (where the Diocesan 
"as celebrant), the choir did not, as too often in our cathedrals, 
walk out and leave the most sacred of all the Church's offices 
to be carried through in the unimpressive tone of ordinary 
reading. On St. Luke's day, the mid-day service was again 
very noble, but not so Doble as on that of the foundress, for 
the Holy Communion had been forestalled in the morning, and 
there were fewer clergy in the choir. Each afternoon, I ought 
to add, the Evensong was offered up with all the wealth of 
sacred nlusic, and every lllorning an al)propriate sermon was 
preached. But on the Sunday, again, the nlorning service was 
complete, and the celebrant ,vas the Archbishop of Cantel'bury. 
The evening service was twice repeated, and on the second 
occasion after nightfall, the pulpit which stands in the octagon, 
just outside of the choir, was occupied by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Of the crowd which the force of his oratory brought 
together a verbal description can give no vivid idea; whence 
it canle \\as a puzzle to conjecture, for Ely is but a little 
country t3wn. There they were, cralnming the octagon, 
stretching into the dim distances of the nave and either 
transept, peering out fronl the dark arches of the triforium,- 
thoroughly, greedily, using one of the oldest and hugest of 
those cathedrals which, as Dissenters and Freethinkers, and 
Radical Reformers had so pertinaciously been dinning into our 
heads for years and years were the useless and obsolete excres- 
cences of a worn-out Establishment. 4\.nd they had not come 
nlerely for the sermon-for the choral service, which 'was of a 
simple popular character, interspersed with stirring hymns, 
hacl been taken up by hundreds of voices. I have alrea(ly 
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eXplained that I anl describing this one occasion at Ely as 
a sample of the aspect of the work at our resuscitated cathedrals, 
so as to spare lny readers the long catalogue of the many 
symptoms of ne,v life which every English Ininster, in more or 
less a degree, now happily exhibits. This treatment enables me 
better to focus my subject, and I accordingly nlake a pause at 
this memorable evening service to claim the so-called" nave 
services" of our cathedrals as a distinguished conlponent of 
that varied list of uncontentious ceremonial by which the Church 
of England is richer during the last forty years, and for which 
I have no fear of asserting that she is, hUlnanly speaking, 
nlore entitled to the High Church movement than to any other 
tangible cause. The Ï1nmediate cause of these now widespread 
nave services is so curious, that it deserves to be rescued from 
oblivion by a brief narrative. 
It is some twenty years since a knot of earnest persons, 
whose spiritual zeal ,vas greater than their instinct for con- 
gruity, conceived the idea of turning the London thèatres into 
Sunday preaching stations. 
\. clergyman, in whose parish one 
of these theatres ,vas situated, interposed canonical objections 
to the proceedings, and led other persons to appreciate that it 
,vas a question having more than one side. .A.nlong the aspects 
in which it presented itself ,vas that telling serlnons to large 
Lodies uf listeners in populous places was a religious engine 
which our Church had been too chtlry ill using; another con- 
sideration, ,vhich followed quickly upon this one, ,yas that 
there were other large Luildings more convenient and more 
seemly for spiritual exercises than playhouses, and also that 
the forms of the Church could be as effectively married to 
the discourses as any extemporary supplications; and so 
the pOl)ular evening services chorally rendered by the help 
of thronging volunteers, and their accompanying Se1'1110nS 
come into existence' in the naves of St. Paul's and 'Y" est- 
111inster .AbLey. London was not long allowed a monopoly of 
thp good idea; and I a111 unal)le to :;:ay in how D1anv of 
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u
c. 
The one which I have described at Ely was uniquely pic- 
turesfJ.ue in its accompaniments, but it was one instance of a 
system which had long been established in Inany similar 
chuTches. I shall not readily forget the throng, and the 
heartiness of the nave service in Y ork 
Iinster at the close of 
the Church Congress in that city. This institution alone has 
effeeti vel y and for ever dispelled in the lnost practical manner 
the reproaches aimed at the choral services of our cathedrals 
and other churches, with their anthenls and their organs, and 
their surplices, as the cold, unedifying taskwork of hirelings. 
\Vhatever else a cathedral service may be, it can, at all events, 
be made the most popular of performances. 
But I have been straying from Ely. On l\Ionday the ser- 
vices were varied by a public dinner, with the usual sl)eeches. 
",,-\.Illong the speakers was the .Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
8ulnmed up his inlpressions in these sentences:- 


"",,-\'11 honour ,vas due to those who, in past times, had devoted 
their substance, their tilne and their abilities to the great ,york of 
restoration, ,vhich they no,v saw spreading through the land. It 
,vas something to have the privilege of being present in so splendid 
a building on that occasion; and it "ras something, also, to have 
heard the music ,vhich pealed under its roof, and to have appre- 
ciated the skill and ability,yith which the ceremonial of Divine 
Service had been perfornlecl; but it was something even better to 
have seen the vast cro,vds, of rich and poor alike, gathered together 
to ,yorship God unùer the noble roof, and to express their thank- 
fulnebs to Aln1Ïghty God for the privileges which they enjoyed. A 
man InTIst have had. a heart of :stone ,vIlo coulù have been present 
at the 
ervices of the previous day without being llloved. 'Vhether 
they thought of the lllore popular evening ,service, or of the eloquent 
aùdre:s:ses they had heard, 11l0rnil1g, afternoon, or evening, all so 
,vorthy of the noble building, they had reason to be thankful that 
they had been privilegell to take part in that great celebration. For 
his own part, he should go back to his labours else'where, cheered by 
the sights and sounds he had ,yitnessed; and no man ,vould 
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convince him that the Church of England diel not live in the hearts 
of the people, after attending such gatherings as they had ,vitnessed 
there, and which were to be ,vitnesseel elsC',,\rhere, ,vherever there 
'were great opportunities for lllelnbers of the Church of England to 
gather together." 


The value of these words will be best appreciated when the 
characteristics of the occasion which called them forth are 
recollected. The comnlenloration was of no hero or heroine of 
nlodern controversy, of no one whose canonisation was ratified 
by the cheers of Exeter Hall, or the fiat of self-sufficient 
jourllalisnl, but of an Abbess far back in the darkest ages, of 
a woman who built a convent, and herself crept into it to die 
there, only thinking of her own and of her neighbours' souls. 
r1 hen twelve hunch'ed years after Etheldreda was laid in bel' 
grave, the Bishop and Chapter of a Cathedral in our l{eformecl 
Church of England solenlnly gather together men and wonlen, 
clergy and lay folk, rich and poor, learned and simple, 
representatives of all parties, and people of distinguished 
positions, to keep alive her me1nory, and render thanks for 
all the blessings of which her gift to God was the undoubted 
source, in a great triunlph of prayer and song, and choral 
cOlnmunion. .At the head of this goodly gathering was the 
l}rinutte of All England, who was iuspired by the circunlstances 
of this grand anniversary to 
peak his full heart in words 
which I have recited. I think it is quite consistent with the 
deep personal respect which I feel for my ...\.rchbishop to say 
that I like his speech at Ely far hetter than others which he 
has since delivered elsewhere. 
The last day of the anniversary was, in SOlne respects, the 
11108t renlarkable as a spectacle. It was devoted to the Choral 
Festiyal of the diocese. l\Iorning and afternoon the various 
choirs, to the number of 1110re than six hundred per
ons, each 
parish marked by its distinctive banner, 'n
lked ill long pro- 
cession up the nave, through the close-packed lllllltitude, 
Ringing tht"\ inspiriting' Onward, Christian soIflicrs,' ana appro- 
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11riately accolllpanied by a 111ilitary band, which Jnarched 
nnseen on a })nrallel line up the triforÏlun. The procession 
wü
 closf'<l Ly thp Chal)ter, 
ind finally by the Bishop, with hiF; 
pastoral 
taff borne by his Chaplain. The retrocession was 
Rinlilarly arranged, and in the aftenloon-the closing scene of 
t hp ßissexcentenary-this ceremonial appealed with a peculiar 
pathos to the congi'egation, as the solemn farewell to his dio- 
cese, of Dishop Harold Browne, who had just given his fatherly 
blessing in the n1Ïd Octagon, with the emblelll of his pastoral 
o
ce grasped in his left hand. There is nothing strange 
in a Christian Bishop bearing his shepherd's crook; but forty 
years ago no English Bishop would have thought of such an 
action. 


D 
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CHAPTER II. 


Critical period reaehed - Public ,V orship Regulation Act -. Abrupt adoption ('f 
ornate ceremonialism -" Liddell 'V. 'Vestertrm" - Surplicè riots - Papal 
aggression and Durham letter - Corelation of book, building, and rubric- 
Tests of allowable ceremonies -Continuity of Church of England - 'fhirtiéth 
Canon - Triple division of Churches - Prayer Book explained by building 
- Arrangements of nave - Pews and open seats - Chancels as in times past 
- On:aments Rubric- Vernacular daily servil'es characteristic of English 
Church - Foul' English Prayer Books - "Omission not prohibition" ex- 
amine(l-" 1\Iartin v.l\Iackonoehie " - " Shepherd 
'. Bennett" -" How is the 
Church's Prayer Book to be carried on?" - No directions as to manner of 
singing Psalms, or as to manner of reading Epist1e and Gospel- No" l\Ianual 
Acts" ordered between 1552 and 1662 - Statute and Common Law in Church 
fiS well as State - Continuity of English Church, but difference in spirit as 
well as act between l'eformed and unreformed 
ervices - All important prin- 
c.iple apt to be overlooked - Impossibility of reviving literally Sarum rite 
with present office -l\Ieaning of Ornaments Rubric -" Liddell v. \Vester- 
ton ., -l\'leaning of" by authority of I>arliament" in the second year of Ed- 
ward VI. - Bishop Cosin and the Act of Submission - Balance of parties at 
commencement of Elizabeth's reign - Cosin at the Restoration - Sir J. T. 
Coleridge - Chancels as in times past - Chancel screen - Bishop Bevéridge 
- Jube, rood-loft -Post-reformational screen - Cross surmounting screen at 
St. Barnabas legalised by Judicial Committee in 1857. 


So far I have been navigating the slnooth seas of uncontro- 
versial ceremonial, and I believe that the result of my voyage 
must be to bring home to dispa
,sionate n1Ïnds the conviction 
that the Church of England, in its corporate charaeter, has, 
during a period which now runs back to days before the Lirth 
of many persons in places of high trust and honour, been 
engaged with her whole heart in the pious work of elevating 
and embel1ishing her worship alike to the glury of God and to 
the edification of man. l\Iany telnperanlellts have shared in 
the task under the ,,,idest variety of circumstances, and with 
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litt10 or 110 (,0nt.ral control. If the enterprise had not been of 
Goel, it mnst, under the many environing difficulties, have long 
since broken clown. It might have been popular for a decadp 
or so, hut then it would have been no lnore heard of. It haR 
instead, by a gradual progression, changed the exten1al aspeC't 
of worship throughout the land. .A.ccordingly-while they 
rea,liHe that a rritical period has at last been reached in ,vhirh 
]Ilen are a
king each other" How tar?" "'Yhere are we being 
driven?H "'Yhat does it all mean ?"-Churchlnen 111ay he 
surprised that these enquiries have been so long delayed. I 
have publicly and privately expressed my sorrow at the way in 
which the pronloters of the Public ,,-.- orship l={egulation Act 
chose to force on that measure; so I shall not, I h01)e, be no"
 
n1Ïsunderstnod in considering it the cliInax of an agitation which 
has lasted over several years of ritual suits promoted by the 
Church Association and of the deliberations of the Ritual COlll- 
n1 ission; these, on the other hanel, having heen fOFltered by the 
abrupt adoption on the part of the new school of " Ritualists" 
of a ceremonialislll much n10re ornate than any whiC'h the 11l0st 
forward High Churclllnan had previously seen his way to 
exhibit. I am not in this conjunction praising or blan1Ïng any 
party; I lllerely point out that the gradual and peaceabl0 
assimilation by the Church lnind of England of lnore artistic 
forms of worship on the older lines, of which the judgment 
of the Privy Council in the suits of Liddell v. \ V est
rton and 
Liddell v. Beal, in 1857, was, so to speak, the l\Iagna Charta, 
has, during the last ten years, given place to stronger claims 
and fiercer antagonisms. It Inay be a presumptuous, but it 
cannot be an unblessed
 undertaking to interpose in the strife, 
and remind both sides that they are brethren. The worst fate 
that can befall the self-appointed mediator is personal failure. 
Two periods of even greater popular excitelnellt, an excitelll
llt 
which cnhninated in rioting and positive danger to life and 
liInb, have already marked the ceren10nial revival. The first, 
aR far back fiR IR!8, caIne to a head in Exeter, and was due 
D 2 
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to the trivial question of white or black guwn in t]1(' pn]pit. 
The F:(lPond, which raged through the end of 1850 and heginning 
of 1831, was provoked by the maladroit ingenuity of the 
Prime l\Iinister, Lord John Ituðsell, in writing a letter to the 
then Bishop of DurhaIu, in which he grasped at inulginary 
political capital by connecting Pius IX.'s ill-nlanaged revival 
of a llolnan Catholic Hierarchy in England (which had Littprly 
irritated the national pride), with the increase of ]
nglish cerc- 
l}lonial, as nlanifested in the newly-consecrated church of St. 
Barnahas, PiInlico. The l\linister was incited, it nlust bp 
owned, to this indefensible policy by an unfortunate Chargp 
of ni
hop BloInfield, who atteInpted to ritle what he thought 
was a conlÍng stonn by tactics which only dissatisfied every 
party and increased the general uneasiness. I shall not 
travel over the wretched incidents of this anxious period. It 
is flnough to relnind a léss turbulent, though Ulore litigious 
generation, that the public peacfl was fur a protracted periocl 
seriously Illcnaced by rioting, which had its centre at, while 
it extended far beyond, tlH
 church of Rt. ]1arnabas. 
rh(-'n 
nlagistrates, Inelllbers of the Legislature, and tho cla

es of 
Rociety in gencral, froIll wholn sober counsels nlight have been 
(>xpected, wore all infected" ith the contagious Bpirit of unrest, 
till aftpr a tunlultnous tÏIne of meeting:.;;, protests, charges, both 
episcopal and archidiaconal, irritating ll'ading articles setting 
off querulous letters, and all uther forIns of disturbance, the 
f-;tOl'lH lulled as unaceountably as it had bcatf\n up. The 
Inenaeed cerelnonial was only aJain heard of by the public 
in the courts of la\\, finally tu be in the lllaill sanctioned by 
the Privy Council in that judgluellt in the suits of Liddell v. 
".,. estertoll and .Liddell v. Deal, at which the last but one aud 
the present .L\rchbishops of Canterbury, Drs. SUlllner and Tait, 
were the assenting episcopal as
essors. 
As I have already stated in the first Chapter, I shall Illake the 
corelation of book, building, and rubric IUY guiding principle. 
The tests to which, in subordination to the 'plain letter of the 
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]!ra yer Book, I shall l)ut the ,arious incidents úf écrcnlonia] 
will Lt> tho:st:> which I have already laid down in :;01ue' Hint
 
towards !)caep in Cerenlol1ial ::Uatters,' which l}Hlblishcd earlier 
in the year, IULIl1ely:- 
(1.) Compatibility with the spirit of the I
efonl1ed Church of 
England as a whole, in its wiùest and nlost tolerant aspect, as 
represented by all the leading Churchnlcn of the Reformation 
century (i. e. frOll} 1547 to lß(2). 
(2.) Re
pect for Pl'ill1Ïtiye antiquity (Ult] the trwlitiolls of the 
Uni,-er
al Church. 
(3.) Capability of proof without reference to the practice
 of 
the lnediwval and later Church of ROIne- 
To which I shall add, as a positive test, while unable to 
accept the reverse as conclusive of the incolnpatilJility of the 
cerelnonial with the already na111ed conditiol1s- 
(4.) Legalisation by recent decisions either of the highc:-5t 
Court or of lower COUlts, from which there has been no appeal. 
At the sallle tillle regarding the general question as one of 
})olicy, or 1110re properly of charity, I have no intention of 
insisting on even thp 1nost palpably legal ceremonial as obli- 
gatory upon clergyulen or congregations who do not approve of 
it. The Public \Yorship Regulation Act may fix them with it. 
If so. it will be the work of those who forceù that measure on, 
and not of the minority in cithpl" House of Parlia1nent, who 
rai
ed a warning yoice against the evils of l'epeated litigation. 
In return for the desire not to oppress other schools within the 
Chureh of England, it is, I think, asking but little to clainl 
that they, for th
ir part, should not atteIllpt to impose their 
yoke lipul1 ullwilling shoulders. There are \arious incidents of 
cerenluuial, as to the legality of which, from the conflict ot 
deeisions, or the absence of any decision, a reasonable cuntro- 
vcr:5Y 111ay arise. In respect of these, if it can be shown, on the 
one hand, that there are plausible grounds for the assumption 
tbat they are legally right, and if, on the other hand, it can be 
Cl('lllOllstrated that thc'v can nut 1)(-. lHontlh. wronO', inasllHlCh a'S 
. oJ 0 
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it will be impossible to 
how that they are contrary to the 
spirit of the Prayer Buok, while they fulfil the other tests "hich 
I have laid down; then I plead in regard to these ceremonies 
that the principle of wise and charitable cOlnprolnise, which 
ought to regulate the cuncerns of so large and complex a body 
as the Church of England, with its n1Hny pal'ishes, ûnd countless 
tastes, should win for those oò:;ervances a cbeerful reeugnition 
from parties which ,,-ill thereby acquire an equitable fight to 
clailn from us-the High Churclunen-a similar recognition of 
their own allowable peculiarities. 
There is a third class of cerelnonies-those ,yhich at present 
stand condenlnecl by recent decisions, but which were, so to 
spéak, conde Inned by" the skin o
 their teeth," as irreconcilable 
with some specific enactment, CallOn or rubric, ac1vel'tiselnent 
or injunction, but ,,,hich no fair man can say are eviùently in- 
consistent with the general fran1ework of our worship, or 
contrary to the spirit of th
 Prayer Book; und which in 
IJarticular cannot be repudiated as 
Ylnbolical uf the Church of 
l
olne in "its <:tntagonisnl to uur COl1ununion. In regard to 
these ceremonies, when they cross IllY path, I 
hould plead for 
a candid hearing, in order that-if it can be shuwn that they 
conduce to the edification of a proportion of Churchnlen 
deserving of specific recognition-they lllight be henceforward 
authoritatively tolerated, under conditions which should prevent 
theln from beconling offensive to persons of contrary tastes. 
There is, beyond all these, the inclefinitely wide fourth class of 
things, either obviously contrary to both the letter and spirit 
of the Prayer Book, or so unpopular (whether on logical or 
illogical grounds). with the majority of the peol)le, that it 
,,"ould be wrong in principle, or wrong frolll policy, to attempt 
their revival. 
I have already, in my recapitulation of uncontroversial 
cerelnonial, pointed out how the normal new English Church 
exhibits a nave and a chuncel, distinguished from each other in 
their architecture and in their fittings; and that the chancel i
, 
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Inure or less carefully, appropriated to the direct performance 
uf tht") 
er\iee. I have also pointed out that the eastern 
purtion uf that ehancel is habitually parted off for the Lord's 
rra.blc anù thf\ celebration of the Holy Communion. In recur- 
ring to this type of sacred building, our Reformed Chm'ch 
visibly carries out that clailn to continuity with the English 
Church frOlll its beginning, and of identity with the U lliversal 
OJ." Catholic Chureh of all age's, on which it bases its claims to 
the allegiance of its IneInbers, as is ,ery clearly show11 (not to 
hurden Iny argulnent with a lllultiplicity uf l)foofs) in this 
"ell-known pa
sage uf the thirtieth Canon: 


"Say, so far 'was it from the purpose of the Church of England 
to forsake and reject the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Gennany, 
or any such like Churches, in all things which they held and 
IH'actisea, that, as the A pology of the Church of England confesseth, 
it cloth ,vith reverence retain those ceremonies, ,vhich do neither 
endanger the Church of God, nor offend the minds of sober nlen; 
ana only departed from thelll in those particular points, ".herein 
they ,vere fallen both fronl thenlselves in their ancient integrity, 
and fronl the apostolical Churches, 'which ,vere their first founders." 


I have, in nlY "English Cathedral of the :Kineteenth 
Century," shown how the triple division of nave, of " Chorus 
CalltoruIn," choir or chancel, for the "saying or singing" of 
the daily offices, and of Bema, A.psis or Sanctuary for the Holy 
COlllmunion, appears in modified forms, but yet in forn1s 
exhiLiting a substantive identity of principle in the basilicas of 
the prÍ1nitive and undivided Church, in the cathedrals, abbeys, 
and pai'ish churches of the East and of the 'Y. est after their 
unhappy separation, and in particular in those of England. 
l\lany other ,yorks exist ,,,hich will give fuller information to 
the student who wi
hes to follow up this enquiry, and as it is 
not germane to Iny immediate object, I will not expatiate Hny 
further upon it. 
It is eertain that the Prayer I300k can give no reflection, as 
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a living n1Ïrror of worship, to the lllan who will not eare 
to appreciate in what places and under what forms it must be 
carried out. To show this we need go no further than the 
earlier l)ortion of its title-page, in \\hich we read that it is "the 
Book of COIn In on Prayer and .A..dnlinistration of the Sacraments, 
and other l{ites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to 
the use of the Church of England." This ùcscription involves 
two facts-that there are lu'ayers, and also that there are sacra- 
Inents (besides the" other" occasional" rites and ceremonies ") ; 
and secondly, that the prayers must involve persons to lead 
and others to follow in the praying, and the" adn1Ïnistration of 
the sacraments," IJersons to administer and persons to be 
administered to. This information as it stands is a dead letter, 
but lrhen "'e learn that there are buildings so planned that 
those who are administered to, and those who follow the 
prayers, are conveniently arranged in one place, that those who 
perfonn the inlportant office of leading these prayers are 
conveniently arranged elsewhere, tLat those 'who perform the 
stilJ more important office of adnlinistering that sacrament, 
the participation of "Thich is man's recurring duty, are con- 
veniently arranged in tt still higher place, in proximity to the 
furniture which the book later on prescribes for that rite, and 
that for the other sacranlent of which each Christian is only 
once participant, convenient arrangelnents also exist in another 
part of thf' church, then the title-page of the Prayer Book, and 
,,,ith it the "hole vuhulle, beco111es a living spirit. The re- 
nlaÏIlller uf the Same title-page, with its references to the 
Psalter "sung or said in churches," and to the fornls of 
"making, ordaining, and consecrating of bishops, priests, and 
deacons," only earries on the sentence whieh I have quoted to 
further particulars, anù supplies additional reasons for the 
constructive peculiarities of our churches. 
I haye need to tarry very briefly oyer the ritual arrange- 
ments of the nave. These include five special features-the 
Font for Baptislll, the l)ulpit, sOlnetinles the Lcttern and 
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Litany Desk, and th
 seats. In IHY first chapter I have quoted 
the eighty-first Canon, which prescribes that the font shall be 
of !-3tone, and that it shall stand in the" ancient usual places." 
These three words mean that it is according to usual ancient 
tradition to be placed near the entrance of the church, in token 
that 13aptislll is the entrance into the Christian covenant. This 
order had, until the High Church nlovemcnt, been habitually 
ignored for an indefinite period; now, on the contrary, I all1 
ghul to 
<lY' that it is as babitually obser,t'(1. It was a 
harIuless and graceful old pra
tice (though anything but a 
universal one) to nutk0 the font octagonal, "ith a double sym- 
bulical Illeaning, referring alike to the eight persons :;aved in 
the ark, and to the idea of an eighth day, the first of the new 
Christian week at the close of the week of the older dis- 
pensation. Thi:s sYD1bol has D1uch approved itself to modern 
builders. I pass fron1 the font, only observing that its canon- 
ical position in the usual ancient place involves, whenever the 
Laptislll is performed according to the rubric after the second 
lesson, a ceremonious procession on the part of the minister 
down the ehuI'ch, which, if it had not been the direct and 
uncontrovertible inference froln the words of the rn bric and of 
the canon taken together, would, in all probability, not have 
escaped rather sharp criticislll froll1 anti-cereIllonialists. 
The pulpit, a
 it i
 ne,er now used to block out the chancel, 
happily gi res 111e nothing to discuss; and as the ornalllental 
character, whether in the form of desk or eagle, of the Lettern 
as of the Litany desk, which sonletillles stand in the nave, 
and sometimes in the chancel, is now beyond controversy, 
I gladl)
 leave them, "ith this reference. 
I l11Ut't say a few words as to the seats. In the dull old 
tiIue::;, th(-> per::50n who asserted that there was any prineiple 
invoh-ed in the design and arrangeluent of chlu'ch seats 
would have been treated as a joker or a fanatie. Indeed, the 
awakening of the general conscience on the ðuLject of pews 
and of free l:5eats is a subject the Inoral inlpurtal1ee of "hieh i
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not to be measurecl by the siInplicity of the language in "hich 
it lllay be described. I Ilia)" fairly clain1 for the Cambridge 
Calliden Society in its earliest days the Inerit of the n108t 
outspoken declaration upon pe,vs, in the brief form of a paper of 
reasons against them. The abuse even in our churches is as 
yet hardly abated; but when it occurs it is felt to be a thing 
which calls for an apology; and, at all events, the seats are 
usuall y arranged so as to face the 1110re sacreù portion of the 
Luilding. The denizens of the old square pews were a casual 
1110b of listeners, carrying with them their worldly differences. 
Even where there are only uniforln seats those who occupy thOl11 
are visibly ,yorshipI)ers, and where these seats are open as well 
as unifonll the nothingness of human distinctions in the sight 
of God is visibly set forth. In churches where galleries are 
found, the longitudinal arrangement of seats is an unavoidable 
necessity, and also I must add where there are deep transepts; 
but the plan which involves deep transepts is not a practical 
one for a church destined for our present English worship, in 
'rhich, as far as possible, the altar should be visible by a 
united congregation from all parts of the building. In chancels 
or choirs the seats or stalls are longitudinal, Lecause th
se 
who fill tl0111 are looked upon as taking a, direct part in the 
l)erfonnance of worship, and particularly in the antiphonal 
singing; and as college-chapels are, in fact, choirs, in then1 also 
the old practice of longitudinal seats has rightly been respected 
down to our own days. 
I dare not atte1npt to disentan
le the thorny question of 
appropriated seat
. rrhere is an extreme anti-pew party" hie-h 
denounces all appropriation. But these persons, I believe, 
push a right principle beyond the buunds of practical expe- 
diency. Proprietorship in seats is an abuse, but a tenlI)orary 
appropriation a
cording to local and individual circumstances, 
and depcnding on the persons so placed being at church, nHty 
really be the carrying out uf the direction to ",,10 all things 
dcccnt1 y and in order." St. J <.HueS c1l\llUUnCeù favouring a rich 
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nU1n, Lccause he was rich, with the Lest place in church, (1n(1 
treating the poor man with contuillely; Lut he due
 not say 
that the casual attendant, who lnay Le not only puor, but 
arrogant, is to be at liberty, on aecount of his poverty, to push 
out the lneek habitual "orshipper, however wealthy he may be. 
...\..t all events, I do not believe that rural parishes, as a rule, 
would get on without a certain fixity of seats; not as by right, 
Lut as ordered by the officers on ",honl the responsibility rests. 
In towns the case is different, an (I I can understand many cases 
in which an absolutely free church is a most potent engine of 
evangelization. I tUll di
posecl to be equally elastic upon the 
(1l1e
tion of the division of sexes. It has certainly survived in 
various old-fashioned}!laces, and in thelu it would be a kind of 

aerilege to abolish it. There are also obvious reasons for its 
introductiun into crowùed town churches; indeed, in those 
which ëu'e aLsolutely free it is indibpensable, at the risk of 
grave scandal. In SOUle other country churches the attelnpt tu 
break up the fan1Ìlies would probably merely throw back 
ehurch-going to the ach-antage of the conventicle, and perhaps 
eyen of the public-house. The form of the sittings, whether 
benches or chairs, was a few years since a luatter of rather 
sharl-> arguillent, and the novel appearance of the latter led 
to the usual ignorant accusation that they were Popish; an 
assertion which was supported by the undoubted fact that 
the traxeller in TIoluan Catholic France luet thelll in all the 
churches; and which was not replied to as it might have been 
Ly the equally true assertion that the traveller in ROlDan 
Catholic GernHtny found benches in every church. Since, 
however
 they have been introduced into the naves of our 
catheùral::; this prejudiee has died away, and persons are now 
pretty well satisfied that the advantages and disadvantages of 
the two ways uf seating churches about balance each other. 
Chairs are actually the cheaper and the III ore Inanageable, 
except when (as is very often the case) they an
 cOllvel'Íed into 
a bad and lllakushift fOrIn of Lunch, Ly being lashed together 
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to a long lath; while benches conveniently seat th
 larger 
eOlnpact lllass of worshippers. 
I have now reached the chancel, including in the larger 
sense of the word the sanctuary, "ith which the rCInaindor of 
th is book will be lnainl y concerned, and I cannot 1l10rf\ a ppro- 
priately introduce the subjec.t than by quoting the direction or 
rubric of the Prayer nook which points to its condition. 


"rrhe morning and eYenin
 prayer shall be usell in the accus- 
tOllled l)laco of the church, chapel, or chancel; except it Hhall be 
other,viHP detcrn1Ïlled by the Ordinary of the place. And thp 
chancels shall rOlnain as they hayo done in tiInes past. 
"And here it iB to be noted, that such ornalnents of the church, 
ancl of the 1\IinisteTs thereof, at all tiules of their n1Înistration, shall 
be retainecl, ancl 1e in use, as ,vere in this Church of England, by 
tho authority of Parliaulont, in the second year of the reign of I(illg 
Ed'ward the Sixth." 


I shall have a great deal to say both in this chapter and in 
the further portions of my vollune upon the second paragraph 
of this direction, conllnonly called the Ornalnents l
ubric, but 
I am at present lllainly concerned with the words "and the 
chancels shall reInnin as in tÜnes past." To understand this 
order, or, indeed, any part of the I)rayer Book, it Illust be 
rpcollectcd that the Prayer nook was no lllore absolutely a 
ne'" book in 1349, when it appeared in its earliest fornI, than 
the Church which put it forth \ras a llew Church. The 01<1 
English Church haa its succession of daily seryices, interspersetl 
with Psahns and lessons, only mo"e conlplex than the IH"csent 
arrangenl(
nt, divided into seven or eight "hours" (for it 
a.dn1Ïtted of either cOInputation), written in Latin, and, as the 
prefatory luatter to the Prayer Book declares, with its original 
character '
altered, broken, and neglected, by planting in 
uncertain stories, and legends, with 11lultitude of responds, 
verses, vain repetitions, conlnlenlorations, anù sYlloùals;" and 
al8u let 111e add Ly invocations of tho Dlessed 'Tirgin and of 
the 
aints, against whieh it is not possible to l>rotest too 
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trongly. This collection of seryices had for Inany cpnturi('
 
ht'cn tcnllf'd in the "1' estern Church th(l Dreyiary, while tlH
 
Eastcrn h(u1 its sinlÍlar but independent ::;ystenl. The 'Vestern 
Brcyiarie::-;, while built on generally sÏ1nilar lwinciples, were 
widely diffcrent in different eUlultries, dioceses, and n10nastic 
01'( lcrs. In England, cHnong the other varieties, the Salisbury 
or Sarurn "use " prec1oIninatec1, and next to that the one of 
l
 ürk, and each had also a corresponding ::\lissal. One character- 
istic pcrvaded all these books-they were in a dead language, 
and they had become the devotion not of the general people, 
but of the clergy only, taking that word in its broadest sense. 
I t is still so to a preponderating extent in I
onutn Catholic 
f'ountries, but it was, I believe, still 1110re exclusively clerical 
in the l'I idcllp Ages, for, with thp spread of education ancl 
the diffusion of tran
lations, vespers at least have to an 
appreciable degree taken their position as a congregational 
devotion. 
The English Refonners, with a bold ingenuity for which they 
have often received less than their due praise, conceived the 
i( lea of gi ,-ing the Breyiary back to the people as a vernacular 
Hnfl popular fonn of worship, and this they accomplished by 
LolcUy conlpre
sing those translated portions of the Sarlun u
c, 
"hich they judged proper to retain, into an order of 
[orning 
and Evening Prayer; or, as it is al
u termed in the Prayer Book, 
continuing the old English n
t1nes of two of the principal 
er- 
vices, of" Mattins" and "Evensong," and by providing thcll1 
\\ith an order for reading the Psalms and with a lectionary, 
hoth fntnleù on different and more simple principles than the 
order of Psalms and lessons contained in the TIreyiary. They 
added it Litany translated fronl old forms, they compiled a 
Comn1l1nion Office froln the tSanull 
Iissal (nuÚnly preserving 
in translation the old Collects, Epistles, and Gospels), and they 
went to the same traditionary forms for aid in the oCf'ílsionul 
oftif'es, for instance IJreseryil1g in the )Iarriage Service the ver- 
nacular words of weùdil1g which had ever been used in the 
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1110thcr tongue. 1 take this opportunity of cIl1phaticalIy der]ar- 
ing that in Iny opinion the Reformers pcrfonned an act at once 
manifesting courage, prescience, and ability, when, in bestow- 
ing upon the English Church a vernacular Prayer nook, they 
vindicated tll(:} enjoYlnent of the daily services for the people. 
It is hardly too nluch to Ray that in the l)ossession of thiR 
cOInpendium of fornlal devotion alike available for the puLlie. 
use of the whole congregation, and for the private prayers of 
each Christian soul, the Church of England enjoys a treasure 
of "hich no other comnnu1Îty can boast. The 'T esper Book of 
the Church of Rome is in its popular aspect eOinparatiyely a 
Inakeshift, and the various litanies no,y in vogue among the 
ROll1an Catholics fail in the elements of praise and of scriptural 
instruction. The length of the services in the Eastern Chur('h 
renders theln unfit as a whole for congregational use in the Ull- 
abridged forin. In the Lutheran churches the vernacular service 
is nlostly confined to a popularising of the Comlnunion service, 
which has lent itself with a bad facility to the abuse under whirh 
we have suffered of taking thp earlier part of it as the conlpletion 
of the nOrInal Sunday service, and olnitting the COlnmunion itself. 
I Inay be parc10netl for illustrating my position and proving thp 
religious value of such a body of devotion, by a referel1cP to 
recent occurrences. Those ,vho Inay have 11105t dil5agreed in thp 
popular Inovelnent ttl110ng Churehnlen for the retention in its in- 
tegrity of the l\thallasian Creed as a practical constituent of the 
Prayer Book worship, IllUst at least own that honest cOllvirtion 
Jay at the bOtt0111 of the dctern1Ïllation. It showed that Incn 
carpd for SOlllething definite, and were not ashalned to own 
their conviction. 'Yell, if there had not been a vernacular forIll 
of worship in England, and if the Athanasiall Creed had not 
formed part of that form, it would have been as little known 
and as little cared about, as I find it in the various countries 
of the Continent. 'Vhatever nlay be the benefit of "heariI)g 
l\Iass," it cloes not teach the Creeds, lllùke the BiLle fall1Ïliar, 
or attune Incn's hearts to Diyine p
alnloar. 
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In paying the tribute of just gratitll<1e to tb(' Refonncrs, T 
Illust at the saInc tinlC exprCSR a v('ry ùeep rf'gret that in the 
l'flcoil froIll thp corruption of 11lultiplied private l\Iasses, th(' 
fralner
 of the Prayer Book, or those into ,,-hose hands it came to 
carry out the work, took no suffici
nt precautions for securing- 
in practice that the Holy Conlnlunion should, as in the earliest 
and best days of the Undiyided Church, be recognised and esta- 
bli::;hed as the centre and moying influence of public worship, 
the act which at the least should hallow each succeeding Lord's 
Day. The rift in the lute was undoubtedly the rubric in the First 
Prayer Book of 154H, establishing the use of the earlier part of 
the OOlnmunion service as a custolllary devotion for \Vednesdays 
and Fridays, coupled with the following one prescribing the sanle 
form when there were presumably on Sundays none to conlnluni- 
cate with the priest. The exception gradually became a vicious 
rule, and this rareness of communions has nlost undoubtedly 
been a grievous shortcoming in our Reformed Church, operating 
as it has done for the bad, both in directly withholding the highest 
means of grace, and in encouraging the neglect of the "Holy 
l\Iystcries" on the too distant recurrences of their celebration. 
There ÌF:, indeed, 110 more hopeful sign in the l'evival of tlH-
 
la:-:;t forty years, than the" ide-spread and increasing exertions 
which have been lnade all o,er the country to wipe away this 
disgrace. 
The Fir::;t Prayer Book of Ed,,"ard ,
r. published in 1549 was 
soon succeeded in 1552 by a revision made under the influence 
of those Swiss Hnd other foreign Refonners, who had found not 
only peace, but honour and power in England. This book de. 
viated in various ways fronl the old nationalll1odels further than 
the one of 1549, which was exclusively compiled by English 
hands, and the comparative lllerits of the two Prayer Books can- 
not, I fear, be taken as one of the points which I have ventured 
to terlll uncontentious in the present Church of England, 
although it uses a forln which is not identical with either of tlH
 
(\arlier compilations. 
rhe accession of l\Iary swept both books 
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away, ana when Elizabeth caIne to the thronc, a thira Prayer 
Bouk was issued, nlainly reproducing that of 1552, but with ple- 
I11ents taken fronl that of 1540. A.. new edition of this book, put 
out early in Jallles the First's reign, does not present enough of 
difference to entitle it to the title of a fourth book. The recog- 
niseù Fourth Prayer Book is our present one, as edited by 
Convocation and passed by Parlialllent in 1ß62, consequent on 
the restoration of the Church and the l\Ionarchy. The poil1t
 
upon which this Look differs from its predecesso1' are in the 
direction of the I110re definite views of High Churchnlen, and 
the leading spirit of the revision 'was the learned Eishop Cosin 
of Durham. \Ve were happily but narrowly saved froI11 a fifth 
Prayer Book in the time of 'VilliaI11 III., in which less definite 
doctrine would have been set out in 1110re stilted phraseology. 
These prefatory directions to the Prayer Book occupy an 
important place al110ng the arguments which are alleged in 
defence of the nl08t startling developnlents of Ititualisn1. 
I{itualists are fond of taking up the position that mnission is not 
lJl'ohibition. The gloss placed upon that dictUIll is, that in 
ordt-'r tu sho,v that any rite or cerel110ny in use in the Church 
of England before the Reforlnation is now unlawful, S0111e 
<lirect l)l'ohibition of it sillce that period must be produced. 
N ow, leasing this glo:ss for further fluquiry, I believe that 
it would not be easy to disprove the dictuIll itself as an abstract 
proposition, but, as in the case of other abstract propositions, it 
leads on a vel'Y snlall way to establish or disallow any parti- 
cular incident without a vast appendix of explanations and 
-qualifications. I t is of the nature of similar aphorisnls, such as 
" The I\ing can do no wrong,"" Every ]
nglish111an's house is his 
castle," &c., the practical application of which on the part 
of persons not learned in the law is apt to lead to another wise 
saw, touching those who are their own lawyers, being quoted. 
But after all the question of the naked truth of the principle 
thus epigrù111nlatically won led is of very slight interest to thp 
actual tli
wuR:-:ion, for it is or is not valuable as a Rpecial ana 
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not as [t gencral rnl
, and just according as it can bf\ brought 
forward to C'staLlish or to disprove any spcC'ific observance. 
In thi
 conu0ctioll it is supported on two bases of argunlent, 
one of thC1l1 relying upon the fact of the continuity of the 
EnO'lish Church before and after the I{eformation, and the 
o 
other appealing to positive enactment. 
The contrary view has been put forward in the 1110st logical 
and authoritative shape in the Report of the Judicial 001n- 
1nittee in the case of ::\IartÏI) v. l\Iackonochie, delivered in 
DecPluber 1868, which is kno" n to have been written by 
JÁor<l Cairns, in a passage dealing ,,,ith 1\11'. l\Iackollochie's 
position at thp Prayer of Consecration: 


" Thi
 being, in their lordships' opinion, the proper construction 
of the 1'1] hric, it is clear that the respondent, hy the posture or 
change of posture 'which he has adopted duriug the pra:rer, has 
yiolatecl the ruhric, and conllnitted an OftèllC
 \vithill the nleaning 
of tht' 13 and 14 Car. II. cap. 4, sects. 2, 17, 24, taken in connection 
\vith 1 Eliz. cap. 2, ana punishable hy adulonition under sect. 23 
of the latter Rta tu tee 
"It \vas contended on hehalf of the reRpondent, that the act 
cOlllplaincd of \vas one of those n1Ïnute details ,vhich could not 
be taken to be covered by the provisions of the rubric; that the 
rubric could not be considered a
 exhaustive in its directions, for no 
order coulcl be sho\vn in it requiring the celebrating Ininister to 
kneel \vhile hinlself receiving the bread and ,vine; and that there 
,vas no charge or evidence against the respondent, that in kneeling 
after the consecration any adoration of the Sacranlent was intended. 
" Their lordships are of opinion, that it is not open to a nlinister 
of the Church, or even to their lordships in advising Her J.\Iajesty 
as the highest Ecclesiastical Tribunal of Appeal, to dra\v a dis- 
tinction, in acts \vhich are a departure fronl or yiolation uf the rubric, 
llebveen those \vhich are ilnportant anll those \vhich appear to be 
trivia1. 'The object of a Statute of Unifonnity is, as its preanlble 
expreRses, to produce' an universal agreenlent in the public \,rorship 
of Ahnighty God,' an oLject ,,
hich ,,'ould be ,,
holly frustrated if 
each nlinister, on his own yie\v of the relative Î1nportance of the 
details of the service, "-ere to be at liberty to olni t, to add to, or to 
alter any of those details. rrhe rule upon this suhject ha
 been 
E 
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already laid do,vn by the J uùicial COlll1uittee in '\Y csterton 1.'. Liddell, 
anll their lorlh;llips are disposed entirely to adhere to it. 'In the 
perforn1ance of the services, rites, ana ceremonies ordered hy the 
Prayer Book, the directions contained in it must be strictly observed 
-no olnission and no addition can be pern1Ìtted.' " 


A reaffirnlation of this principle as to ceremonial, coupled 
,vith the assertion of a contrary one in reference to doctrinp, is 
contained in the judgnlent ill Sheppard v. Bennett, delivered 
in 1872 : 


"In the case of 'Vesterton v. Liddell, and again In l\Iartin v. 
l\Iackonochie, their lordships say, 'In the perforn1ance of the 
services, rites, and cermnonies ordereù by the Prayer Book, the 
directions contained in it lllUSt be strictly observed; no olnission 
and no aùc1ition can be alIo'wed.' If the l\Iinister be ano'wed to 
introduce at his o"\vn will variations in the rites and cerml10nies 
tha t seeln to him to interpret the doctrine of the service in a par- 
ticular direction, the service ceases to be '\vhat it was n1eant to be, 
COllnnon ground on which all church people nlay Ineet, though they 
differ about son1e doctrines. But the Church of England hal' "\yjsc1y 
left a certain latituùe of opinion in luattcrs of belief, and has not 
insi:::;ted on a rigorous uniforu1ity of thought '\vhich 111ight reùuce 
h . t " 
er comn1 unIon 0 a narrow cOIn pass. 


It Inight be asked why the restrictions inlposed on cer
- 
nlonial ought not to be extended to doctrine, or the indulgence 
,vhich is given to doctrine should not also include cerelllonial, 
but I have no wish to press the question, and only desire Y
ry 
brieR y to exan1Ïne the rule as to the use of the rra yer nuok 
'" hich the Judicia] Committee in the 1\1 ackonochie Case 
borrowed from the judglnent in the Liddell v. 'Vestortoll case, 
and which has been for the third time at1irllled in the Bonllett 
judgment. The test I shall put it to is the very simple and 
l)ractieal one of how far it is possible to ,vork the Prayer Book 
under it, without the same kind of appendix ùf explanations 
and qualifications, for ,,,hich I have contended are indisponsable 
to Inake the IllaxÏ1n " onlÏssion is not prohibition" 1110re than a 
clognla of the schools. I believe that the result of the t'Oll- 
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Ri<lerations which I shall have to advance will be to show that 
both views are true in one sense and untrue in another. Nerno 
ienei'u1' ad ÙnlJossiù'Íle is the aphoris111 whieh I personally venture 
to contribute. The IJuke of "
 ellington's question, "II ow i
 
the ]\illg'S GOYCrIllllent to be carried on?" has passed into a 
proverb, and ill its spirit I now ask, "How is the Church's 
I)rayer Book to be carriecl on," if either the Privy Councilor 
thp ritualistic principle is to be mercilessly enforced? 'Ve are 
told that .. no omission and no addition can be permitted." 
There is not llluch technical clifficulty in working this principle 
as far as the prohibition of any on1Ïssion goes; although the 
provisions of the Act of UniforlllÏty A..lllendnlent ,A,ct, which 
passed three years after the delivery of this judgluent, show 
that the burden which it would have placed upon the wor- 
ship of the Church 'was not acceptable to rarlialnent, or to 
the Convocation on whose action that Act was based. But 
when we COllIe to apply" no addition can be permitted" to 
"the provisions of the rubrics," difficulties begin to come into 
pron1Ínence. I take up the l\Iorlling Service, and I consult the 
rubrics to see where the Priest or l\Iinister (as the officiator is 
variousl y called) is to stand, and what he and the congregation 
fire respectively to do to carry it on. I aln, I believe, helped 
through by the prelÜninary directions and the current rubrics as 
far as the answer, which occurs very early in the service, "The 
I.Jord's K alno be praised," but there I read, in reference to the 
.Yenite, "Then shall be said or sung this Psahn following; 
except," &c. (the exceptions carrling on my difficulty), and in 
the very next rubric, "then shall follow the Psabns in order as 
they are appointed," &c. I refer back to the prelin1Ïllary 
luatter for further help, and I only find directions for t11(:\ 
Psalms" to be read through once every month." I wish accord- 
ingly to have the V enite and the daily Psahns " said," "sung," 
or "read," as it Illay be, and I look to IllY rubric, to which I 
finl not pern1Ïttecl to Illake anl addition, for the way in which 
it is to be done. It is clear that Psahns cannot ölng theIll- 
E 2 
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selves. The persons WhOl11 the Prayer Book alone has recog- 
nised are the "ll1Ïnister" or "priest," and the "people." 
}--'urther on ,ve read of "n1Ïnister, clerks, and people," alHl 
we are told of "quires and places where they sing." Under 
risk of this gloss being an "addition," and therefore un- 
lawful, we may assunle that the l'eference to persons called 
clerks, and to the "quires and l)laces "here they sing," 
inferentially lets in a plurality of n1Ïnisters (the whole 
rayer 
Book being other,vise cast in the singular nUl11ber, and, ther
- 
fore, seeming to condenln the services of more than one 
minister as being an " addition "), and authorises the presence 
of men who are specially entrusted with the musical part of the 
service, whether surpliced or not. On this assumption then a 
defence may be raised for the so-called Cathedral Servicp, 
which would otherwise appear to be an "addition" under thp 
tenus of the Privy Council. But we are still as far off as eyer 
fronl the answer to the question- 'Yho is to "read," or 

 say," or 
" sing" the Psahns? Is it the" priest," or "lninister," or the 
" clerks," or the" people," any or all? Is it to be done in unison 
or alternatively, if by all, or, if only by the n1Ïnif'ter, then is he 
to read thenl right through like a lesson? On all tbese alterna- 
tives the rubric is silent; and surely then the adoption uf any 
Olle of thell1 can hardly be cleared of the charge of being: an 
"addition," and, therefore, not "pennitted." It would ahnost 
seeln that in ùespair of being able to reach a way of reading 
the Psalms which would literally fulfil this direction, the 
l)ersons l'esponsible for the servict would have to dispense with 
them; but if they did so, they ,,'oul<1 1e guilty of an equally 
illegal" on1Ïssion." The directions for reading the lessons are 
fairly explicit, b
lt perplexities, sinlÏlar to those which I haye 
pointed out, attend the recitation of the Canticles; while the 
difficulty is not lessened hy a specific direction being at length 
found when we reach the Creed, which is to be " sung or said" 
"by the Ininister and people." In this rubric there is no 
roo!n either for oll1Ïssion or addition, but in contrast to it the 
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l}salms, as I have shown, are simply unmanageal)]e, unless the 
order forbiddinO' omission or addition to the rubric is itself 
b 
read with the necessary omi
sions and additions. It is far fron1 
IUY purpose to frfune an indictInent of carelessness against the 
rubrics, but I lnust point out that difficulties, of a nature akin 
to thoso which I have already rehearsed, would attend many 
ordinary forn1s of ch.rrying through the COlnm union Service 
if thi:s prineiplc of the Judicial Committee were pressed to its 
lugical extent. 
There is actually not the slightest sanction in the rubric for 
the custonl, inherited Ly the refonlled from the unrefornled 
Church, of the Epistle and Gospel being read by lninisters 
distinct from the principal n1Ínister or celebrant, and yet this 
practice is ;'eferred to by the .A..d yertisenlents of the 7th of Eliza- 
Leth, and again in the twenty-fourth Canon (which nlentions 
those ,A..dvertisements), in the use of the nalues " gosl)eller" and 
,. epistler" (Loth of them vernacular, pre-reformational desig- 
natiùns). Surely the Lords of the Councillnust, in this case, 
acknowledge that the divines of Elizabeth's and J ames\; 
reigns adnlÍtted that ,. omission was not prohibition"? .....-\gain, 
there is absolutely no order in rubric, canon, or adyertisement, 
for the habitual practice of reading the Epistle to the south, 
and the Gospel to the north, of the Lord's Table. It is simply 
the tradition of an old practice omitted to be sanctioned, but 
not prohibited to be used. In any case, the Epi:;tle and the 
Guspel lllust be read at some spot, and I do not quite see huw 
the selection of that spot can be construed not to be an aJdition 
to the rubric, and how, accordingly, the portions of 
cripture 
can be read at all if all addition is unlawful, or passed over if 
all on1Í:;sion is equally to be prohibited. 
I have been drawing my illustrations of the position that 
omission cannot always be taken as prohibition from OUI' actual 
Prayer Book, but there is another which is so pregnant, if not 
conclusi ve, in the Prayer Buok as it stooll between 1352 and 
lü62, that I luust adduce it. During all that period the Prayer 
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of Consecration stoud with no " Dutnual nets "directed in it-with 
nothing to show that tlnring the Prayer of Consecration the 
celebrant had to lay his hantl on the hread or the cup-yet all 
know that during this period the celebrant habitually did so, or, 
according to all ecclesiastical theory, there wonld have been no 
consecration. 'Vhen it is recollected that the space of tilne 
8u singled out ,vas that of ...-tndrewes, Overall, Laud, 'V ren, 
Thorndike, Cosin, the absurdity of supposing that the Dlanual 
acts were in aheyance woulù he egregious; yet every priest 
during these hundred and ten years who performed those 
Inanual acts would undoubtedly have been guilty of one of 
those additions, which, by the stern ruling of the judgnlent in 
l\Iartin v. l\Iackonochie, would not ha ve been pern1Ï tted, and 
woulù, therefore, subject hÏ1n to severe penalties. 4 
I venture, accordingly, to think, with great respect for the 
l>rivy Council, that there are "additions" to the rubric whieh 
can hardly he held not to be permitted; for, as we have seen, 
the rigid enforcement of this rule would actually bring the 
service to a dead-lock. It follows necessarily that all Olllissions 
are not, as such, prohibitions. It does not, however, follow that 
everything which has not been directly prohibited must, there- 
fore, be allowed; a form of putting the plea which I lllust 
honestly say appears to me to be needful, in order to justify 
certain ultra-ritualistic practices. 
Those who have argued on the ultra side appear to have for- 
gotten that the analogy of common and of statute law is applic- 
able to the cerelnoniallaw of the Church of England. Those 
who are conversant in making or administering law know in 
how many ,vays the common law has been altered, confinned, 
expanded, or explained, by positive statute; and they itlso 
kno"T how legislation, when it takes in hand a principle of 
the CODunon law, makes it its OWll, clnd by sl)ecifically enacting, 
though in its sense, evacuates it, so to speak, as COllllllon la,,', 
and leaves it statute law instead. 1"he Teason of this is the 
continuity of the English State. It is because our liying 
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Euglish constitution is continuous with the English consti- 
tution of the days "hen that conlnlon law was the all- 
Ï1nportant legal systenl, and statute law did not exist, or 
"as only creeping into iUIportance, that Parliament dares 
handle that COllUllon law according to its discretion. It is 
just so, 1nutatis l1lulandis, with the Church. The continuity of 
the Church is a gaO"(;: that it shall not abandon or tan1 1 )er with 
'-- \:) 
any portion of the Faith once delivered to the saints, or with 
any needful elelncnt of apostolic discipline. Besides, the 
haLitual practice of our Ecclesiastical Courts shows the 
authority which ]uediæval canons and constitutions still carry. 
] [aù the schenle uf a recast of thenl, provided for in the ...-\ct 
of Sublllission, ever 1een effected, the case would have been 
different, but this, as is well known, fell through. It is al:so in 
cereillonial matters a preslunption that omission is not I>rohibi- 
tion. TIut inasll1uch as the cerelllonial, which lies beyond the 
fonns which we know that Our Lord Himself prescribed is of 
ceclesiastical a.ppointment, and as the Church has never reduced 
it to authoritative heads like its Belief, the degree of proba- 
hility in either case is very different. ,yo e have on one side 
that vast body of ceremonious prescriptions which helonged to 
the Church at the tinle of its Refonnation, and which, in IJur- 
SU<lnCfl of my analogy, I 'venture to term its conlmon law, 
although, in truth, the larger portion of it was very preci
e, 
not to say ::'llinute and artificial, legislation; and on the other, 
that body of enacbnents which Church and State have jointly 
imposed upon the Church of England since the Reforlluttion, 
find which I call its statute law. I have given reasons fOt" 
nlY belief that this statute law cannot be applied to the con- 
duct uf divine service ,,-ithout SOlne help froln the traditionary 
coronIon law. But having established the concession, I n1ust 
linlÍt it. It is idle to deny (whether the acknowledgn1ent is or 
is not palatable) that, while the lllodern English Prayer Book 
has been formed on the )Iissal, Breviary, l\Ianual, and Pon- 
tifical, of our IH"e-reforIuational Church, the alterations, and 
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In particular the abbreviations, were of the D10st wholesale 
description. The whole spirit of \yorship ,vas intentional1y 
changed froln an exuberant and conlplicated luxuriance, to a 
grave, if not austere, simplicity. 
rhe change may have been 
carried too far, or not far enough; it certainly was carried very 
far, and it stands out in all our actual services as a dominant 
characteristic. Here, at last, we have reached a guiJing prin- 
ciple. It is one which requires learning, tact, and, above all, 
common sense, in its application. But, like others which I 
have already passed in review, it cannot be trusted to wurk 
itself. Nevertheless, it is a valuable contribution to,,'ards the 
settlement of a most delicate, difficult, and cOInplicated, con- 
troversy. I shall, in handling the details in which I nlust 
later on interest my readers, have to show how I apply it. It 
. 
is enough now to say that I believe that a main cause of the 
mistakes ,yhich ritualists have cOillnlitted is, that they have 
forgotten ho,v far our refonnecl service-books intentional1y 
differ in the spirit, as well as in the text, of their cerenlonial 
from the earlier rituals. The consequence of thi8 forgetfulness 
has been, w hile advancing the dognla that olnission is not 
prohibition, they have occasionally forgotten how much there 
is which, by having been omitted in connection with that 
which has not only been omitted but also prohibited, has 
thereby inferentially and indirectly, but not less certainly, 
been nlade partaker of the same prohibition. l\Iany of the 
most startling incidents of the ultra-ritualistic rendering of 
the Communion Service are, in tru:h, pUfrpu'rei panni, cut out 
of a much nlore gorgeous, lengthy, and cOlllplicated whole, and 
glued on to what is in itself a short and sinlple service, and 
which, therefore, hang on it with very indifferent grace 
or appropriateness. rrhe idea, for instance, which finds its 
adherents, of reproducing the whole CO'ltp d'æz"l of the Sarlun 
l\Iass, may, apart from all considerations of ,visdom and legality, 
be in itself an interesting 'artistic and archæological experi- 
11lent; but if it is to be fastened on to the words and sequence 
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ùf our actual C0l111llUnion Service, the result nlust be a spec- 
tacular failure, on which a great deal which it is hard to risk 
will have Leell stakeù. 
rhe clainl must be regarded from a 
I110re scl'Íous point of view. Let us aSSlllne that the construe" 
tiOll of the statutable title-deeds of the Church, on a 1110re cri- 
tical analysis than they have been subjected to for three hUll- 
dreù years, should yield the astuunding result that the actual 
Church of England was really, in virtue of its own reformed 
fOflllularies, the lawful trustee and pronloter of ahnost all the 
exuLerallt ritual, which led to the recoil of the Reformation. 
...\.fter this assull1ption had been Inade, it would still be difficult 
to deny that the putting in use of these long-forgotten anù 
really (to use the word inoffensively) revolutioilary faculties, 
n1ust, Lyall the laws of cOinity which govern hunlan actions, be 
reserved as the special office of the Church in its corporate chú.- 
racter, or at least of its resl)onsible rulers. Long disuse may 
not, in effect, have repealed those dormant powers (although, 
under the most favourable construction their continuous exist- 
ence can hardly be put higher than an inference), but it cannot 
be within the cOlnpetence of any self-appointed person, whose 
power and responsibility are lilnited by some single parish, to 
Inake hiulself the interpreter in action of a system the continu- 
ance of which had been a sealed book to all our greatest 
divines of every party, ever since the Church of England had 
resettled itself upon its refornlational basis. So long as the 
believer in such latent powers confines hinlself to his pen or his 
voice, and strives to persuade his brethren to claim their revival 
by regular Ineans, he is clearly within his own rights. 'Yhen he 
solves the tangled question for himself, by giving actiye 
vitality to general principles of a Pèrfectly novel description, 
which have been asserted without having been proven or 
forulally revindicated, he merges the sympathy due to the in- 
genious advocate of novel deductions in the aversion cOllunonly 
felt for a gratuitous innovator. 
In the Iueanwhile I have Leen sumlning up against an 
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extrcnle application of a maxinl containing' in itself the abstract 
usseTtion of a generally Tecei yed tru th before coming to close 
quarteTs with the delllonstration which is chiefly relied on to 
establish the clainls of ultra-ritualisul. It is no doubt con- 
ceivable that the evidence nlay be so definite, and the argulnent 
so cogent, as to establish th?se claÌIns in theory, although, for 
the reasons which I have just been urging, I do not think the 
justification exists for l)utting thenl in practice at the behests 
of the private judgnlent and personal taste of any inCUlll bent. 
I desire to follow out the enquiry with perfect impartiality. 
.AJter all abatements, the direction "and the chancels shull 
renuÚn as they have clone in times past" is a strong tlpclara- 
tioll of ritual continuity. Those who hold the 1110st pronounced 
opinions as to the pern1Ìssioll of "hat is terl11eLl advanced ritual, 
couple with it the later prescription, which I nlust rCI)eat. 
"Ånd here it is to be noted that sueh orn(1111ents of the 
church and of the ministers thereof, at all tÏ1nes of their 
l11inistrations, shall be retained, and be in use, as were in this 
Church of England, by the authority of Parlia1nent in the 
second year of the reign of !{ing Edward the Sixth." 
The history of this direction, ,vhich conles, although in a 
slightly different fornl, fronl the Prayer Book of Elizabeth, is 
so briefly and clearly given in the Lidùell v. "r esterton 
judglllent that I shall borrow the passage. J t will be recol- 
lected that this judg1nellt was the unanÏ1110us decision, in the 
year 18:>7, of one of the strongest courts which ever sat as a 
Judicial Conllnittee comprising 1\lr. Pemberton Leigh (after- 
wards Lord l{ingsdown, who dre\\ it), Lord Chancellor Cran- 
worth, Lord 'Yensleydale, Sir John Patteson, and Sir 'Y. H. 
l\Iaule, with not only .Archbishop SUlnner, but the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, then Bishop of London, as assenting 
assessors. 
" J f reference be no'v l1lade to the al tera tions in these lna tters 
introduced l\y the Second Prayer Book of Ed,,-ard .YI. and the sub- 
sequent }{u1wic to the Prayer Dook of Eliza1)eth, the JllCHlling "rill Le 
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sufficiently clear. The Second rrayer Book forbids the use of different 
veshllcnts by the pric:-;t in the rerfollnance of the different services, 
and enjoins the use of a surplice only; and does not expressly 
ulention the paten, chalice, ancI corporas. .After the overthro\v of 
})rotcstantisfll by Queen 
Iary, and its restoration on the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, a great controversy arose betw"een the 1110re 
violent and the more 1l10derate reforlllers as to the Church service 
,,
hich should be re-e3tablished, ,vhether it should be according tù 
the first or according to the Second Prayer Book of Echyard 'TI. 
rrhe Queen 'Ya
 in favour of the First, hut ::;he 'Vas o1liged to give 
\yay, and a comprOluise .wa::, nlade, by ,vhich the services were to be 
in 
onfonllity with the 
econd Prayer Book, ,vith certain alterations, 
hut the ornalllents of the church, ,vhether those ,vorn or tho
e 
ot her\vise used by the lllinistcr, were to be according to the First 
}>rayer Book. In confonllity ,,
ith this arrangement, the Act 1 Eliz. 
eap. 2, "-as passed, by ,,-hieh the use of the Second Prayer Book 'was 
established, but it ,vas provided' that such ornaments of the church 
anll of the ministers thereof shall be retained and be in use, as \vas 
in this Church of England by authority of Parlianlent in the second 
year of the reign of I
ing Ed\yarcl VI. until other orders shall Le 
therein taken by the authority of the Queen's )Iajesty, ,vith such 
advice as therein n1entioned.' 
"'rhe Rubric to the ne\v Prayer Book, fralned to express the 
lneaning of this proviso, is in these ,,-orc1s :--' ...\nd here is to ùe 
noted. that the Ininister, at the tinle of the Conullunion, and at all 
other tÍInes of his lllillistratioll, shall use such ornalllents in the 
church as ,vere in use by authority of rarliaIllent in the second year 
of the reign of King Ed,,
anl '
I., according to the Act of Parlian1ent 
set in the beginning of this book.' II ere the term 'ornan1ents' is 
used as covering both the vestments of the ministers and the several 
articles used in the services; it is confined to such things as in the 
performance of the services the luinister "
as to use. It ,,
ill be 
obselTed that this Rubric does not adopt preci::;ely the language of 
the statute, but expresses the same thing in other ,,-ords. The 
statute says, 'such ornaments of the church and of the n1inisterl';, 
t:;hall bù retained and be in use;' the Huhric, 'that the lninister 
shall u
e ::;uch OrnaIllcnts in the church.' 
'" The Rubric to the Prayer nook of January 1, 1604-, adopts the 
language uf the Rubric of Elizabeth. The Rubric to the present 
Prayer Bouk adopts the language of the statute of Elizabeth; but 
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they all obviously mean the saIne thing, that the salue tlresses and 
the same utensil:::; or articles ",vhich were usetl under the First Prayer 
Book of E(hvard VI. Inay still be used. 1\one of the1n, therefore, 
can have any reference to articles not used in the services, but set 
up in churches as ornalnents, in the sense of decorations. 
" It 'vas urgecl at the Lar that the present Rubric, which refers to 
the second year of Echvarcl VI., cannot nlean ornaments nlentioned in 
the Fir
t Prayer Book, because, as it is said, that Act ",vas probably not 
passed, and the Prayer Book was certainly not in use till after the 
expiration of the second year of Echvard VI., and that, therefore, the 
,vords 'by authority of Parlialuent' Dlust lnean 1y virtue of 
Canons or Royal injunctions having the authority of Parliament 
n}!acle at an earlier period. There seems no reason to doubt that the 
Act in question received the royal assent in the second year of 
E(hvard'TI. It concerned a matter of great urgency, ,vhich had 
long been under consideration, and ,vas the first Act of the Session; 
it }Jassed through one House of Parliarnent on January 15, 1549, 
N.S.; and the other on the 21st of the saIne Inonth; and the second 
year of the reign of Echvard VI. did not expire till January 28. In 
the Act of the 5th and 6th Ed,vard 'TI. c. i. sec. 5, it is cxpres:::;Iy 
referred to as the Act' matle in the second year of the l
ing't:; 
l\Iajesty's reign.' Upon this point, therefore, no difficulty can arise. 
It is very true that the ne'v Prayer Book could not come into use 
until after the expiration of that year, because time nllist be allo'wed 
for printing and distributing the books; but its u:se and the 
injunctions contained in it ,vere established by authority of Par- 
lianlen t in the second 
rear of Ed ,varcl VI., ancl this is tho plain 
nlCaning of the Rubric." 


By this quotation it appears that the vestInellts so called arc 
in the opiniun of the judges sa11ctioned by the "ornaments 
rubric." But they are llot in question now. The argument 
of those who willllot achnit that" the authority of Parliament" 
ÏInplies the .A.ct of Ullifonnity of Etlward VI., which legalised 
the first Prayer 1300k of 1549, Dlay be shortly sUlllllled up. SOllie 
havc been doubtful on that which the judgnlcnt which I have just 
quoteù takes for granted, nalnely, that the .....lct received the royal 
assent in thp secon<l and not the third year of Etlward, but it is 
certain that it did not becollle opcrati'Te in the use of the new 
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hook till" the Feast of Pentecost next conlÏng" (J nne D, 1549). 
Xow this day fell incontestably in the third year of the reign, RO 
they argue that the things which be caIne law" by the authority 
of l\u'lialncnt " on a particular day in the third year of Edward's 
reign cannot be the things which are referred to as in thC' 
Church of England Ly the authority of Parlianlcnt in the second 
Yf'ar. It follows, therefore, in their opinion, that the rubri
 
refers back to such ornalncnts as the Church of England pos- 
sesRell and u
ed by the authority of Parliament variously signi- 
fied, anterior to the prol11ulgation of her first reformed Prayer 
Book, that is in her unrefornled days. I am unable to accept 
this argument fronl two lines of reasoning:- First, Those who 
elnploy it hardly seelll to appreciate in its fulness the very 
fOrInal systelll by which from the origin of Parliamentary 
legislation the numeration of the sessions of Parliament, and 
in connection with those sessions of the yarious .J.\cts pa

ea 
during theIll, was so regulated as on the one hand to indicatp 
the regnal year of the sovereign, and on the other to keep 
alive the unity (or to use a clunlsy Illoc1ern word the" soli- 
darity") of the session itself. As lung as there was a 8cot('h 
Parlialnent it llunlbered its statutes by the year of Our Lord; 
England neyer did so. The session, if it falls within a single 
regnal year of the sovereign, is the session of such a year 
of such a sovereign, and the different .A.cts which are passed 
during its continuance are successively llUl1lbered as "chap- 
ters" from" one" onwards, and are the .A.cts of that session so 
designated. But if the session runs over into another regnal 
year, it i:5 then known as the session of such and such years of 
such a sovereign, while the consecutive nunleration of the .Acts 
or chapters runs, as before, continuously throughout the session. 

UppOSillg the rubric had spoken not of "the authority uf 
I>arlialuent" in the second year of Edward VI., but of "au 
Act" or " a statute" of the same year, there would, I believe, 
have been no difliculty, although the rubric would, like the 

tatute of Elizabeth on ,vhich it is founded, have stood 
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COIlyictcd of a somewhat inaccurate and illconlplete phraseology. 
rfhe lawyer or the judge who ,vas sent to find out what "'ere 
t.he statutes of "the second year of Edward 'TI.," nalnely, of 
that session of Parlialnent which by inunenlorial usage suryived 
in its enactnlents under that appellation, would discover that 
there 'was no session, properly speaking, of" the second yeftr of 
Edward YI." only, but that there "as a session of" the sccona 
and third of Edward 'TI." He would then Ray, "I alll landed 
either in a nonentity or in a description inconlplete and in- 
accurate indeed, but yet sufficiently definite to furnish the 
d
sired identification without the l)ossibility of any anlhiguity. 
The only session of Parliament from first to last which eycr 
can be quoted as ' the second year of Edward "VI.' is one which 
was 'the second of Ed ward 'TI.' and something nlore besides, 
namely, the session of 'the second and third of Edward 'TI.,' 
being the only session of Parlianlen t which eyer occurred 
in that year, although it ran into another one. To that 
session, therefore, I will go." The Ulan who reasoned in that 
way would find that there was a statute of that yery l)ar- 
lianlent which contained precisely the matter ,vhich he ,,-as 
led to expect; this of course would conclude the whole ques- 
tion in his judglnent. But, as "'e know, the expression in 
the rubric is 110t "by statute in the second year of Edward 
VI.," but "by the authority of Parlialnent in the second yetU' 
of Ec1ward VI." })oes this variation of phraseology so alter 
the value of the other ,,'ords as to let in the interpretation 
"hich ilnplies that the things leg'llised are those which werp 
not enacted during that session? On this head I 111ust Rpeak 
80n18\\ hat decisiyely from a personal acquaintance with Parlin- 
llH'lltary phraseology. I canllot conceive the use of the expres- 
sion " by the authority of rarlialnent" in connection with the 
Inclltion uf a speeial session, except as a direct reference to the 
Rpecial statutes of that session. Those who read the words dif- 
ferently Rcenl to agglutiuüte "by the authority of ParlianH
nt " 
(" authority" Ï1nplyillg f'pecific statutes, and" rarlÜuuent " the 
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specific Parliament or session at a tinlo when rarlianlent
 
usually lasted for only a single session) to " were in." The truth 
is that 
'in the second year of Edward VI." shoulfl be agglu- 
tinated to "by the authority of Parlianlent," and n1Íght be ex- 
panded as "by the authority of the Parlianlent holden iu thp 
sccond year of Edwarfl VI." These are nlY reasons for the sensp 
which I affix to the ornaments rubric drawn fro1n its internal 
construction. If we look at the circumstances under which it 
was pronnilged, the difficulties environing any other interpreta- 
tion are inlnleasurabl y increased. Bishop Cosin, indeed, in his 
...\.clditional :Kotes to the Prayer Book, published in Kicholls's 
edition of 1710, included the provisions of the Act of Subnlis- 
sion of the 25th of Henry VIII. 
unong the things covered 
by the orna1nents rubric previously to its last revision. Thp 
practical difference, aftPf all, i:; only verbal, but I conceive that 
I anl 1nore accurate. The .\.ct of Uniformity, as I believe, 
"hile it did not confirm the statute of Henry, did not affect it. 
The Act of Henry VIII. lras then law, besides and in addition 
to that of Elizabeth, but not, as Bishop Cosin, writing in the 
reign of Charles I., would seenl to inlply in virtue of it. K or 
is it at present valid, in virtue of the Act of Uniformity of 
Charles II. .All of pre-reformational date, which the Church 
of England still possesses and can use under the ...tct of Suh- 
Inis
ion, (considering how thoroughly its scheme of a refonua- 
tion of canons fell through), she claims in virtue of that Aet 
ill itself, and not fronl any n1erel y inferential references to it in 
any subsequent statutes. 
The actual ornëunents rubric, as we have it, grew out of pre- 
scriptions very sin1Ïlar in their practical results, though with a 
variation of wording, found both in a statute and in a rubric 
dating froln the COln1nencenlent of Elizabeth's reign of which 
the statute points to a possible subsequent modi:fieation. Tho 
Lalance of parties in the I{efonned Church of England at that 
l }eriod between the 1l1()re national or hio'her Churchnlen and the 
o , 
lowcr Churclullell who derived thcir ill
pirëltions fronl Zurich or 
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Geneva, waR such, and the IHlhlic pxasperation at the cruelti(\
 
with which l\[ary's reign had closed was so great, that Elizabeth 
'H1S cOlnpelled, contrary to her own predilections, to accept the 
Prayer Book of 1532 as the basis of the settlel11ent, "ith only 
son1C nlodification
 referring back to the book of 1349. Is it 
conceivaùle that one of the chief of these lllodifications should 
have been so worded as to let in not the ornaments prescribed in 
1549-which were few and sÍ1nple conlpared with the gorgeou
 
exuberance of the earlier Church, although sOlnewhat 1110re 
ornat.e than those of 1332--but actually that very gorgeou'3 
exuberance with a hardly 1110re than nominallÏ1nitation? ".,. ould 
Elizabeth's councillors and prelates have dared such an experi- 
11lent? "1' ould that active and dreaded Low Church party, 
,yhich had its 1110uthpiece in the episcopate and its wire-pullers 
in Switzerland, out of the reach of Elizabeth's regal authority, 
have kept silence at such an aggression? ,\.,. e know that they 
aid con1plain very loudly of the cerel110nial which was actually 
let in, but their con1plaints refer to specific ornfunents in con- 
gruity with the ritual of 15--19. They certainly would not hav0 
spoken out upon these, and kept silence at the n1uch wider 
general permission had they suspected its existenf'e. To C0111P 
down a century, would the Convocation and the Parlianlent 
which brought back the Church in 1662 after the Savoy 
Conference, and in presence of a defeated but still powerful 
Puritallisln, whieh retained Bayley and Prynne for its n10nth- 
!)ippeR, have adventured so audacious a policy when they re- 
stored the ornall1ents rubric with a slightly varied phraseology? 
In his elaborate notes on the Prayer Book Bishop Cosin, the 
gr0at leader of the dpcided Church party at this crisis, haa 
explained" the authority of Pariialllcllt " as meaning the .L\.ct of 
Uniformity of Edward '7"1., and as retaining accordingly the 
ornan1ents nlentioned in the First Prayer Donk. To be sure, 
as I haye pointed out, he also includes under this reference to 
the authority of Parlialuent the .Ltct of Submission, which exists 
on its 0\\ n independent Pariialllentary authority; hut tbis (loes 
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not weaken tho valuo of his evidence as to what ho believed 
to be the ornanlcnts which are at present spccifically 11cr- 
nlÍtted. Can we suppose that Cosin, who had thus deliberately 
exprcsscd his conviction upon the Iueaning of certain prescrip- 
tions, when they were still to all appearance firIl1ly rooted in 
the Statute Buok, would have, after their telnporary O'verthrow, 
and at a tinlo when he found himself, as concerned in their 
rcstoration, in a position of the highest trust in Church and 
State, have so decidedly shifted his ground and taken up a 
!)osition which, even before the advent of the COlllIDon"ealth, 
h0 had felt to be untenable? After all, however, the meaning 
of these specific words in the ornalnen ts ru bric has really 
nothing to do with the general question of the value of tho 
IH'illciple of omission not being prohibition. In "hatover senso 
they may be taken, they ren10ve a certain category of orna- 
TIlents froln the dOlnain of the COllIn on to that of the statute 
law of the English Church. In one case an indefinite list of 
ornalncnts would be rClnoved, and in the other a lin1Íted onc. 
General principles in either case wOlùd still regulate all cere- 
lllonial which was not included under the ornaments rubric. 
I cannot ùetter sunl up the discussion than by quoting son1e 
sentences fron1 a pamphlet "hich Sir John Taylor Coleridge 
l)uùlished in 1871, after an interpretation had been put U110n the 
Orntllnents rubric by the Privy Council, in the case of Hebbert v. , 
Purchas, contrary to that which "as affixed to it by the then 
In embers of the same Court, in the case of Liddell v. "r estertoll : 
"Kow 1\11'. Purchas has been tried before the Committee for 
offences alleged to haye been committed against the provisions of 
the' Act of Uniformity': of this Act the Common rrayer Book is 
l)art and parcel. As to the vestments, his conduct was alleged to 
be in derogation of the Rubric as to the ornaments of the Church 
and the ministers thereof, ,vhich onlains that such shall be retained 
anù 10 in use as were in this Church of England by the 
authority of Parliall1ent in tho seconcl :rear of tho reign of I\:ing 
Ell ward ,r I. 
" Tho ...\ct of ITnifonnity i:-; to he C0l1::,trnetl by !hc 
anle rules 
F 
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exactly as any Act passec1 in the last Session of Parlialllent. Tho 
clause in question (by ,vhich I 111eall tho Rul)l'ic in question) is 
perfectly unambiguous in language, free fr0111 all difficulty as to 
construction; it therefore lets in no argument as to intention other 
than that ,vhich the words th81llselves ÏIl1port. There n1Ìght be a 
seOlning difficulty in fact, becau:se it l11Ìght not be kno,vn "rhat 
yestInents were in use by authority of Parlianlent in the seco
el 
year of the reign of I{ing E(lward VI.; but this difficulty has been 
removell. It is conceded in the Report that the vestInents, the uso 
of which is no,v conllemnec1, ,vere in use by authority of Parlialnent 
in that year. Having that fact, you are bound to construe the 
Rubric as if those vestments ,vere specifically nanled in it, insteaù 
of being only referred to. If an Act shoulll be passed to-1110rrO\V 
that the ullifonn of the guards shoul(l henceforth be such as ,vas 
ordered for thOln by authority, and used by them in the 1st Geo. I., 
you ,vould first ascertain ,vhat that unifonn ,vas; and having 
ascertained it, you 'woulù not enquire into the changes ,vhich lnay 
have been n1ac1e, many or fe,v, ,vith or without la,vful authority, 
bet\veen the 1 st Geo. I. anll the passing of the ne\v Aet ? All these, 
that Act, specifying the earlier elate, ,vonlù have made ,vholly 
Ï1lllnaterial. It ,vonld have seemed strange, I suppose, if a com- 
manding offieer, disobeying the statute, had said in his defenee- 
'There have been III any changes sinee the reign of Geo. I.; and as 
to ' retaining' ,ve put a gloss on that, and thought it might mean 
only retaining to the Queen's use; so ,ve have put the unifornls 
safely in store.' But I think it ".ould have seeIlled 1110re strange to 
punish and insult hi111 severely if he hac1 obeyed the h1\v anel put no 
gloss on plain words. 
"This case stands on the same l)rinciple. The Rubric inc1eed 
seelns to me to inlply ,vith some clearness that in the lung interval 
between Eel. VI. and the 14th Ch. II. there had been InallY changes, 
but it does not stay to specify thOln, or distinguish bet,veen "That 
,vas mere evasion and ,vhat ,vas lawful: it quietly passes them all 
by, and goes back to the legalisecl usage of the seconcl year of Ed. ''''1. 
'Vhat had l)revailed since, whether by an archbishop's gloss, by 
cOlnmissions or even statutes, ,vhethcr in short, legal or illegal, it 
makes (p1Ïtp inlnlaterjal." 


Thp ]0arn0cl writer mi
ht have {'nlargcd his illustration Ly 
a",:-nnning that, although the Rupposititiúns :--PSSiOll ,yhich he 
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calls the l
t of George 1., ,vas rea11 y the 1st and 2nd of 
that l\"ing, yet, as I ha.ve shown, the choice in that case 
I11H5t have been between a nonentity and a description not 
quite accurate or complete, but quite sufficient for identifica- 
tion. "Tith this achlition the analogy would have been 
ab:;;;olute. 
I llUW COllIe to the clirect investigation of the 1neaning of the 
dir('ction that tho chancelts shall remain as in times pa
t. ThiR 
obviously refers, in the first place, to the furniture of tlll} 
chancel, ana only to the worship so far as it can be inferred 
from that furniture. I have already shown, in my recapitula- 
tion of uncontroversial advance, that all parties in the Church 
now accept a chancel distinct from the nave, especially devoted 
to the performance of divine worship, frel],uently seated with 
stalls or longitudinal seats for the use of the clergy and the 
choir, and terminating in a sanctuary, divided off for the 
Lord's Table and the celebration of the Holy Communion. 
These arrangements are the general fulfilnlent of the direction 
in question, but it has been ruled to legalisp Dlore. In the 
relnainder of this chapter I shall only consider the furniture of 
thp chancel proper, and leave the ornaments of the sanctuary 
which equally come under this rubric for subsequent con- 
sideration. 
I had doubted whether or not, at all events since the 
]jddell v. "
 esterton judgment, to include among the uncon- 
tentious furniture of the Church, the" one partition" i}l our 
{'hurches "for local distinction between the clergy and thp 
rest," as the judicious Huoker felicitously describes it lrhi(Oh 
l)r<,viously to Hooker's writing ....\Tch bishop Parker had in his 
visitation articles ordered to be kept, and to "hich Cosin 
Rpef'ifically refers in the Notes to which I have already 
{'aIled attention; as, however, this has form('d the subject of 
one lawsuit ill 1110dern times, I preferred, on the whole, to 
111pntioll it in this place. I suppose no better ex
unple of fir 
IHoderate High ChurchnHul of the ohl, thoroughly I
nglish, 
F 2 
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anti-Roman school, could bo found than Bishop Bcvcridge, who 
was offered the bishopric froln which TIishop I\:en was depose(l, 
and who accepted one from the Government of Queen l\..nue, 
,,,hen other High Ohurchmen, as thoroughly anti-Roman as he, 
but with stiffer opinions on some l)oints, had retired froIll the 
Established Ohurch and forn1ed the N onjuring Secession. 
nevericlge had, in 1681, to preach the sermon at the consecra- 
tion of his parish church of St. Peter's, Oor
hill, rebuilt by 
'Vren after the Great Fire, and which is still in ex
stence, and 
in the course of his discourse vindicated the propriety of the 
chancel screen for which St. reter's was distinguished, ill a 
passage "hich I may as "'ell q note, as I adopt its statements 
in full : 


" Tho Sacranlent of the Lord's Supper heing the highest Inystery 
in all our religion, as representing the death of the So
 OF GOD 
to us, hence that place ,vhero this Sacrament is adn1Ïnistorecl ,vas 
al "
ays 11lade and reputed the highest place in the church: anel 
therf'fore, also, it ,vas ,vont to he separated frOln the rest of the 
church hya screen or partition of net,vork, in Latin cancelli, and that 
so generally, that frOln thence the placo itself is called the chancel. 
That this ,vas anciently ohsorvec1 in the huilding of all con- 
siderable churches ,vi thin a fe,v centuries after the Apostles 
thmnselves, even in the days of Constantine the Great, as well as 
in all ages since, I could easily demonstrate fronl the records of 
those tÏInes. But having purpo
ely ,vaived antiquity hitherto, I 
aln loth to trouhle you with it no,v: hut I nlention it at present 
only, because some perhaps n1ay ,yonder why this should be 
ohservec1 in our church rather than in all the other Churches 
,vhich have lately been built in this city; ,vhereas they shouhl 
1'ather ,yonder ,vhy it ,vas not observecl in all others as well as 
this. For, besides our obligations to confonn, as n1110h as nlay be, 
to the practice of the universal Church, and to avoid novelty and 
singularity in all things relating to the ,vorship of God, it cannot 
easily he imagined that the Catholic Church, in all ages and places, 
for thirteen or fourteen hundrecl years together, shoul(l ohserve 
such a CUSt0l11 as this, except there 'v ere grE'a t reasons for it. 
"'Vhat they 'v ere it is not necessary for us to enquire no'v. It 
lnay Le sufficient to ohserve at prese1lt, that the chancel in our 
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Chri:-;tian churches "Tas ahvays looked upon as answerable to the 
Ifoly of IIolie:-; in the Tenlple; "\vhieh, you knu,v, "\va
 Hoparatc(l 
frmll the sanctuary or body of the t0111plo by the cOlllllland of God 
lli1llHclf; and that this place being a ppropria ted to the SacralllCll t 
of the Lord's Supper, it ought to be contrivocl a
 nlay be lllOst 
convenient for those ,vho are to partake of that blessed orùinancc." 


Such screens were an habitual feature in our mediæyal 
churches, in 'which, however, they were frequently used in 
cOluLinatioll with other ecclesiastical fittings with which they 
were not necessarily united. In the primitive basilica, as still 
in that of St. Clement at Rome, the chor'Us cantoruni was 
flanked by t" 0 low stone pulpits (in the singular all
bo, and 
l)lural a1nbones), the lesser one to the south, for the Epistle, and 
the larger and richer one to the north, for the Gospel. In 
process of time these two ambones were, in the lll
diæYal 
Church, fused into one long transverse gallery, which in parish 
churches generally filled up the chancel arch, but in the large 
cathedrals, abLeys, and collegiate churches, was placed where- 
ever the choir ended, which (as in the case of "
 est minster 
.ALbey) was frequently some way down that part of the build- 
ing which architecturally belonged to the nave. This gallery 
was destined for the singing at the High :i\Iass, sometime
 
of tbe Epistle, and generally of the Gospel, with those aCCOlll- 
l)anying canticles termed" Tract" or "Sequencf\," with whicb, 
in the pre-reformational. uses, it was elllbellished; the Epi:stle 
boing frequently said in a less conspicuous way within the 
choir, in token of its subordination to the Gospel. On the 
Continent this gallery was commonly termed the "J uLe," 
from t
e first word of "J u be, Donlne, benec1icere" (" Did, 
Si.r, a blessing "), the set phrase i!l which the deacon in- 
vited the l>ricst to bless the people fronl this elevation; lJut 
in England it \\ as called the rood-loft, in reference to yet an 
independent use to which it "as also put. There "as <t 
practice of the 'Vestern Church, since the earliest lllcdiæval 
days, of setting up or suspcnding a large crucifix somcwhere in 
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the centre of the church, and as nearly as possil)le between the 
nave and chancel, which, in later times, was of tell accolli!)anied 
by the figures of St. Mary and St. .T ohn, so as to 11rod uce a 
Crucifixion scene. Rood, I need hardly say, is old English fOl' 
crucifix. The jube was of course handy to hold this crucifix, and 
the custom of placing it there becalne so common as to give to 
it its current English name of rood-loft, 3S well as that of 1'00(1- 
screen to the chancel partition, for in smaller churches, where 
there was no loft, the rood would stand u ron the screen. Still 
there was no necessary connection between rood, jube, and 
screen. Abroad, where the taste for open spaces during the 
three last centuries has swcpt away so many screens, or pre- 
ycnted their erection in llew churches, the l'ood is often sus- 
})ended from the roof, or stands in mid-air upon a sin1ple beau1, 
while the reasons which Hooker and Beveridge allege for the 
retention of the partition have nothing to do with the place 
where, or th
 pomp 'with which, the Gospel is reac1. Accord- 
ing-ly, in the orders of the third year of Elizabeth, as TI111rh 
stress is laid upon preserving the screens as upon demolishing 
the lofts. 


" It is thus decreed and ordained that the rood-lofts, a
 :ret being 
at this day aforesaid, untranspu
ed, shall be so altered that tho 
upper pal't of tho sanlO '\vith tho soller be quite taken c1o'\vn, unto 
the upper parts of tho vautcs, and beam running in length over th
 
said vautes, by putting some convenient crest upon the said beam 
to'\varc1s the church, '\vith leaving the situation of the seats (aB well 
in the quiro as in the church) as heretofore Lath been used. 
"Provided yet, that when any rarish, of their o-wn costs and 
chargc
 by COlnrnon consent, will pull do'\vn the '\vhole franle, aHd 
rc-edifying again the Rame in joiner's ",york (as in divers churches 
'\\
ithin tho City of London doth appear), that they nlay do as they 
think agreeable, so it bo to the height of the upper bean1 aforeb
ìÏ(l. 
" rrovidec1 also, that ",v hero in any parish church tho Baid ruod- 
lofts he alreaay transpo
ea, so that there rCl113.in a COlllCly partition 
lwt.'\veen the chancol and tho church, that no alteration Lo othcrwibo 
attcul11tcc1 in thcIn, IJut be suffered in quiet. Aucl "'here no partition 
is standing, there to be one al)11Qilltod." 
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''''tll'ious chancel screens were accordingly constructed during 
the 
pventccnth century, :unong which, in addition to that at 
St. Peter's, Cornhill, I will only notice that which was put up 
in 'Yinlhorne l\Iinster in James I.'s reign, and unfortunately 
taken away during a l'estoration of a few years ago, the one in 
St. John's Church, Leeds, which was erected in 1634, ,,"hen tho 
church. itself was built, that in Brancepeth, Dnrlunn, l1lade lJY 
Eishop Cosin, and the one at Ingestre Church, Staffordshire, 
which, together with the whule building, belongs to the reign 
of Charles II. Chancel screens, of course, fell into desuetude 
during the long Georgian torpor, and, as nlÍght have been 
supposed, they came in again with the Church revival One 
was put up in the church of St. Bar
abas, Pimlico, consecrated 
in June 1850, and was so far unlike earlier post-reformational 
screens that it bore a cross. This feature was undoubtedly a 
novelty, but it seemed to be one which was justified by the 
nature of things, and was in strict correspondence "ith the 
spirit of the 30th Canon, which defends the use of the cross 
in our Church in reference to the employment of the sign of 
the cross in the Baptisnlal 
eryice. This cross bore the same 
analogy to the rood of the older Church that the Prayer Book 
does to the older services. Anyhow, Bishop Blomfield con- 
secrated St. Barnabas' Church with its screen and cross. In a 
few months, as I hase reminded a younger generation, a riot 
raged rouLd the church, and in clue time 
lr. "... esterton took 
the law of St. Paul's, I\:nightsbridge, and 1\lr. Beal of St. 
Barnabas'; the t\\ 0 suits being heard together, as they were in 
nlauy respects identical, and in all congruous. Dr. Lushington, 
Chancellor of London, before whom they were in the first 
in::;tance heard, sanctioned the screen at St. Earnabas', but con- 
dell111ed the cross. So did Sir John Dodson, the Dean of 
..A.rches. The Judicial Committee (con1posed as I have already 
pointed out) took a different view in 1\1 arch 1857, and, after a 
very elabol'ate discussion upon the use of the cross in our 
Reforlllcd Chureh, concluded: 
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"Upon the ,vhole, their Lonlships, after the most anxious COIl- 
sideratioll, have conle to tho conclusion that CrOI:;SeH, as distingui8hetl 
froln crucifixes, have been in use, as Orna111ents of church08, fronl the 
earliest periods of Christianity ; that ,vhon used as mere emblOllls of 
Christian faith, and not as objects of superstitious reyerence, they 
Inay stillla,vfully be erected as architectural decorations of churches ; 
tha t the ,vooden cross erected on tho chancel screen of St. Barna l)a
 
is to be considered as a more archi toctural ornanlen t; ancl that as to 
this article, thoy must advise 1101' 
lajesty to revorse t.he judgment 
conlplained of. Their Lordships hope and believe that the la,vs in 
force re8pecting the consecration of any building for a church, and 
'\vhieh forbid any 
ubsequent alteration without a faculty froln the 
Ordinary, ,vill be sufficient to prevent any abuso in this respect." 


During the seventeen years which haye elapsed sinco this 
judgment, screens surmounted ,vith crosses have been con- 
structed in various churches, among which I neeù only 
Dlentioll the cathedrals of Lich:field and Hereford, tho one in 
Ely Cathedral being of an earlier date. 
This brings me to the close of the present chapter. I could 
wander on with artistic or archæological disquisitions upon the 
details of choir stalls, with their quaint misereres and aerial 
canopies, but I feel that such discussions are hardly gerulane 
to my immediate topic. The yarious forms which may 10 
given to the great lettern from ,,,hich God's Holy "T ord is 
solemnly proclaimed, may be a subject of proper interest to the 
man of religious taste, but this also "ould Le an indefensiLle 
call ul)on nlY reader's patience when there are so many questions 
of inullcdiate, and, I am sorry to adù, controyen;Ïal, interest still 
to bc considcred. 
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13evcl'illgo calIs the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper the highest mystery in our 
religion - Pre('i:::,o definition of its doctrine not I1ccc
sary to prove the hOJiOur 
due to its cdcLlation- Di
tinctÍ\-e EuchuriE'tic dn,ss -" Addre
s ngain
t 
've
tmcnt8 find eastward po
ition" - 1\lr. Scott Robertson - Difficult tli
- 
tinction - 
ur}J1ice obnoxious to Pm itans as symbolising sacramental doctriue 
-Vague assertions of a some"hat rhetorical })rote8t- Voice of formulalÏc:3 
speaking for themselves aùove suspicion - Communion Office I:'pcaking for 
it
cIt. on its relative honour compared with other services - Right on its own 

hO'wing that the celebration should be especially dignified - Durùen of proof 
of contrary'on ol{jcctors-Inexcusable incaution of uIha-ritualistic Innguage- 
U
e of telm 1\la;:,8 - John E"elyn, witneEs to old High Church view of Sacl'a- 
mental doctrine - Extract from his 'Rational Account of the True Religion' 
- Old Catholic conference at Donn - Dr. Howson and Dr, Lidùon agree on a 
btatellient of Anglican doctIine - 

by cannot they agree to differ on the 
cerullonial showing forth their common doctrine? 


I 1\IGST repeat the sentence with which the quotation "hich I 
llUlde fròm Bishop Deveridge in lllY last chapter commences. 


" The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper being the highest mystery 
in all our religion, as representing the death of tho 
ON OF GOD to 
us, hence that place 'v here this 
acrament is adl11inistered ,nus 
ahyays made and rel)uted the highest place in the church." 


If this is true of the whole chancel, much morp true nlust it 
be of that part of it which stands in the closcst proximity to the 
IIoly Table of Our I
ord, and at which the service of II is I-loly 
COllllllunion is Î11111H:diately perfornlcd; and, above all, must it 
lJP true of tho Jloly TaLle itself. I have no" to speak of its 
con:-.tructiun and of its furniture, of the .position and the drcsscs 
of tho lninistcr
 who pcrfonn at it their appointed office, and of 
the Yariou
 
ccnlly accolllpanill1Cnt:; \\hich the Chureh of Ellg- 
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land perIn its or enjoins for that sacred occasioll. SOllIe of these 
accidcnts of the Comnnn1Îon Office have, in connection" ith 
"ritualism," Lecome the subject of sharp debate, but I shall be 
very careful, as far as possible, to regard the matter from a 
judicial rather than a l)olemical standing-grolmd. I shall in 
particular avoid engaging in the controversy upon the doctrine 
of the Eucharist as held in the Church of England. l\Iy 
abstention ,vill not be because I do not fully appreciate the 
ÏInportance of this question. The accurate doctrine of the Holy 
Communion is, I am convinced, of the highest theological 
I1l0nlent to our own Church, as it is to all which attach any 
value to purity of dogma. But the controversy lies beyond 
the subject of the present argunlent, in which the only point 
for consideration is whether or not the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper is, or is not, in the Illind of the Church of England 
a rite of the highest majesty and importance, and as an act of 
,vorship one which transcends all other offices of prayer and 
praise, whether or not it is in Beveridge's words, "the highest 
mystery in all our religion." 
If this pren1Îss can be established, then the conclusion follows 
that it cannot be contrary to the nlind of the Church of England 
to invest the cele bration of that Sacrament with incidents of 
beauty and solemnity superior to those which she has to besto,v 
upon her other services. Each of these incidents must stand 
and fall on its own merits, and will have to be separately 
examined. At present I am 11lerely contending for the general 
principle. A" distinctive Eucharistic dress," to nlention one 
Inatter of much present interest, may, or may not, be in itself in 
accordance with the positive ceremonial law of the existing 
Church of England, but--if it is not only consonant with the 
true spirit of that Church that a clergynlan when he is reading 
IHayers should wear something more (namely, a surplice) than 
when he is only teaching his Sunday School, but absolutely and 
penally enjoined upon him to do so; and if it is, again, as 
aù
olutcly and penally enjoined upon him on the occa!:;ion of 
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th(Ò ccl(lbration of the HoJy Communion to 'wear the saDIe, failing 
allY other and more flÜ..tillctive dress-then it cannot well 1e 
contrary to the spirit of the saIne Church that, when he is 
doing sOlllething still higher than merely reading prayers- 
IHuuely, showing forth The Lord's death till lIe COlnes, that 
then his official garb should Lf\ sOluethillg n10re stately than 
that s
lrplice. ThiR 11101'e stately dress lnay be forbidden by 
l)ositivc enactInent, but certainly it ducs nut stand ('undelnned 
fruln any inconsistency with the spirit of the Church ûf 
England, or at all events ,,,ith the spirit of that school in the 
Church which has Dlade itself so conspicuously responsible for 
cncouraging scrupulosity of feeling in favour of change of 
dress for different functions-I mean the one which insists on 
the black gown being substituted for the surplice when preach- 
ing man's sernlons succeeds to praying the Church's prayers 
and reading God's \Y ord. 
I have been led thus early to insist upon the question of 
Eucharistic ceren1oDial, as one which ought in its broad details 
to be raised on the letter of the COlnmunion Office, taken in 
its general and uncontroversial meaning; because I observe, to 
nlY great regret, that attempts are being made in a memorial 
signed by clergymen of position to place it upon an irrelevant 
is:;ue, as a thing which is taken" by lnany persons" as "typi- 
fying and inlplying such a sacl'ifice in the celebration of the 
J10ly COlllnlunion, ànd such a sacrificial character in the Chris- 
tian priesthood as we believe are not in accordance "i th the 
teaching of the liturgy and articles of the Church of England." 
rrhis, as will be at once seen, is a net with wide meshes, and one 
which is intended to S\\ eep in a miscellaneous haul. The in- 
definiteness of this protest is increased because it is at second 
hand, so to speak, that it affixes the unfê.1yourable interpretation 
tu tht, rites of which it disapproves as being the meaning given 
to thcln "1y nlauy persons," anù becau
e it does not in so many 
worlls call either for the dress or for the eastward pû
itioll, to 
l>e IHlt down, not on]y that they 
hould not Le further legalise<l. 
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On the face of the docunlellt, however, it was plainly allowable 
to trav('rse this rhetorical figure, and assume that the worth
 
which I ha,ye quoted convey the nlemorialists' OW11 criticisnl. 
I1ut since the 7th of October the nlask has been completely 
thrown off, for the' Guardian' of that date contains a letter 
from l\fr. Scott Robertson, the gentlenlan "ho has charged 
hÏIllsclf with the collection of signatures to this l\Ienlorial, 
soliciting them as to "the address against vestments and the 
eastward position." Habemus confifente1J
 reurn. Those clergy- 
men, if any, who may have signed the paper 111erely supposing 
that they were petitioning in favour of a status in q1LO will have 
learned from its prime manager that they ,vere l)rotesting 
directly against vestments and the Eastward position alto- 
gether. I thank 1\11'. Scott Robertson for his can dour. It might, 
perhaps, be difficult to trace the connection of the" eastward 
position " with" such a sacrifice," and of a " distinctive Eucha- 
ristic dress" with "such a sacrificial character" as the menlO- 
rial protests against; or (as by the use of" such" the renlon- 
strants predicate both sacrifice and sacrificial character in SOUle 
sense in the Holy Communion and the priesthood) to adjust the 
precise extent of them ,,'hich would correspond with the south- 
"ard position, and with that surplice which is, although not Ull 
exclusively distinctive Eucharistic dress, yet one ,,,hich is a 
di
tincti ve dress for the performance by the minister of all the 
offices of the Church, of which the Eucharist is the highest and 
best, while not the distinctive dress ,,'herein to preach. The 
disputants of the present day, and particularly those who cling 
to the preaching gown because it is not the praying gO\\ n, 
forget that there was a tÏIue extending over l110re than a ccn- 
tury, when this surplice, that "rag of Popery," excited the 
fiercest animosity among the Puritans, both in their earlier days, 
while they still unwillingly conforlned to the Establishillent, 
and in their last phase after they had split into the Presbyterian 
anù Independent persuasions. They rcsisted it, not because it 
was or \Va::; not the Eueharistie or the preaehing dress, but 
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b('('tUIRC it was the most habitual garb in whieh tho opiscopally 
ordainer1 priesthood of the Church of England perfornled sacer- 
.lotal functions, and which ".as therefore connected in their 
nlÌn<1s with sacraInental doctrine. The fight began in the reign 
of Elizabeth. It raged through three reigns and down to the 
overthrow of Church and Crown. The controversy roso again 
just after the Restoration at the Savoy Conference; ana even 
when the battle was hopelesR, the agea but irrepressible Prynne 
could still pluck courage, after he had accepteù royalty, to go 
on railing at surplices. 
If tho lllemorialists will show either that the language which 
thp Church of England employs about the Communion Office, 
buth as it is in itself and in comparison with other services, is 
so guarded, and so chary of seenling to exalt it above other 
arts of devotion, that the inevitable inference nlust be that she 
looks ,,,ith disfavour upon any external symbol which appears 
to place that office upon a pedestal of superior dignity; or 
if, without attempting to uphold this somewhat daring pro- 
l)osition, they will analyse each controverted rite in succession, 
and prove froIll the authoritative language of the English 
Church that it has been for1idden, then I will respectfully 
aceept their cprrection. In the meanwhile I decline to be 
entangled by the vague assertions of a somewhat rhetorical 
protest; and I will, for my part, endeavour to establish the 
contrary view by a process analogous to that which I contend 
it would be their proper duty to follow out. I ,,-ill first 
rehearse the words of the Communion Office, and show ill the 
Church's own It-tnguage how llluch she honours the institution 
of Christ Himself, and having thus established the presump- 
tion that she cannot 1e averse to special fOrIlls and rites in its 
honour, I will, one by one, call those fOrIlls and rites to the bar 
of that Church of England. 
The Inemorial as we have seen appeals to the" teaching of 
the liturgy and articles of the Church of England." 
\..ll expo- 
sitions of the tCfl('binO" of a relin'ious bod v when translated 
o L) '" , 
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into the language of the disputant, carry with thelll a certain 
suspicion that he unconsciously has transferred a flavour of 
his own private opinion intu the recapitulation uf authoritative 
fonnularies. One thing is beyond any suspicion, namely, the 
voice of those fOrInularies speaking for thelnselves in so far fi!'; 
they are self-explanatory. In the present case the task is 
Iuade 1110re cOlnpendious because the memorialists thclilseives 
appeal to the direct teaching of the Church's own forlnularics. 
I shall go through the Communion Office, and quote succes- 
sively every expression in the order in which it occurs, which 
can throw light, not upon the precise Eucharistic doctrine 
of our Church, but upon the relative honour and inlport- 
ance of the Communion Service in comparison with other 
ri tes. 
The ti tIe of the service is, as all are aware, "the Order of 
the Achnillistration of the Lord's Supper or Holy Communion." 
The use of that adjective of respect" holy" is so habitual, that 
it has, so to speak, merged itself into the substantive, and lost 
in genera] estÏ1nation its qualifying value; but it is curious to 
notice that no such distinctive adjective is employed in the 
title either of the other sacrament or of sacred rites, such as 
ConfirJl1ation or l\Iatrimony, and yet the phrase "Holy 
13aptism" occurs in the very first prayer of, and twice again in, 
the Baptisnlal Office, while the term" Holy l\IatrÏ1nony " is not 
only incorporated in its l\Iarriage Service, but stands out pro- 
ll1Înently in the proclalnation of banns. No adjective of honour 
appertains to l\Iorning or Evening Prayer or to the Litany, 
but" Holy Comulunion" occurs eight tillles in the prayers, 
rubrics, and exhortations of its own service, and "the COl11- 
mUllion" only three tÏInes (in the exhortation where people are 
negligent to COlne, in the rubric to the third exhortation, and in 
that to the" Prayer of IIlunble .A.ccess "), until we reach the 
rubric after the conclusion of the r
gnlar uffice, and introductory 
to the occasional f'ollcf'ts, where W
 find" I}U COllunnniol1," Hnd 
afterwards "collects either of tbe 1\Iornil1g or Evening Pn-1yer, 
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Conl111unioll, or Litany," in which nuff. in the final collects, ,,-hich 
are, so to speak, of a business-like character, the adjectiye is 
dropped in a duuble Inention of" no" and a double one of 
" the" COllllnunion, besides which we once find "Collilllunion 
tÍ1ne" and once" a Communion." The first exhortation tells 
us of "the most comfortable Bacral11ent of the Body and 
Blood of Christ," of the gift of our Saviour "to be our 
spiritual food and sustenance in that Holy Sacralnent," "the 
dignity of that Holy l\Iystery," "such a heavenly feast," "that 
Holy Sacralllent;" again, in the second, or l110re urgent, ex- 
hortation we read of "this Holy Supper," and "the banquet 
of that most heavenly food." In the third exhortation" at the 
time of the celebration of the Communion," the title of the 
divine ordinance is expanded into" the Holy Communion of 
the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ." The reception 
with ,. a true penitent heart and lively faith" of "that Holy 
Sacrament," is to "spiritually eat the flesh of Christ and drink 
IIis 1100<1." It is to "dwell with Christ and Christ with us," to 
be "one with Chri
t and Christ with us." Further on we read 
of " Holy )Iysterie
." In the fourth short exhortation" Holy 
1\[ ysteries" again occurs. In the" Prayer of Humble Access" 
the petition is, "Grant us, therefore, gracious Lord, so to eat 
the flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink His blood, 
that our sinful bodies may be made clean by His body, and our 
souls washed through His most precious blood, and that we lllay 
evermore dwell in Him, and He in us." I will not quote the 
Prayer of Consecration further than to remind my readers that 
in it the Holy COl11111Ullion is termed" a perpetual mel11oryof 
that IIis precious death, until His con1Îng again." In the first of 
the alternative prayers after the reception the service is referred 
to as "our sacrifice of prai::,e and thanksgiving," in manifest 
reference to the Greek name of the SacnU11ellt E-ÙXapuIT{a 
(" Eucharist," that is, "offering of thanks "), and responsi yely 
the worshippers offer themselyes " a reasonable ..holy nnclliyely 
sac-riflce" to God. The
. Holy COlllll1union" is again spoken 
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of, and then, ,,-hile the lforshippers " be unworthy to offer unto 
Thee any 
acri:fice, yet we be
eech Thee to accept these onr 
houndcn duty and service." No onp, I Rhould think, ,"onla 
hp so ,,-edded to a theory as to assert that the expression
 
,yhich I have quoted froI11 this prayer are hounded to its 
exclusive limits, and do not include the "Thole service, 
particularly "hen it is recollected that in the First Praypr 
Book it followed immediately upon, and virtually forlnccl 
part of, the Prayer of Consecration. In the second ana 
alternative prayer, priest and congregation thank Goel "that 
Thou dost vouchsafe to feed us ,,,ho have received these Holy 
1\ r ysteries wi th the spiri tual food of the most precious Doel y 
and Blood of Thy. Son our Saviour .Jesus Christ." Thereby 
,ve are assured of "God's favour and goodness towards us;" 
"T\ are "very meInbers incorporate in the mystical Body of 
Thy Son ,vhich is the blessed company of all faithful people," 
and we are" heirs through hope" of His" everlasting kingdol11." 
Three times, as we have seen, the Communion is called a "Holy 
l\Iystery" or "Holy l\Iysteries." 'Vhatever these words may 
ÏInport they must indicate something higher than, and different 
in kind froIn, the ordinary service of prayer, praise, and thanks- 
giving, and they seem ahnost sufficient in themselves to 
e;;taùlish the corollary that to adorn the celebration of the 
Holy l\fysteries with a beauty of external circlunstance to 
which neither daily service nor litany can naturally lay claÏ1n, 
,vould be only to carry óut the indication of her own mind 
,,,hich our Church affords, not only in these, but in the language 
which, as we have seen, she habitually employs all through the 
COllllnunion Office. 
These fairly and fully rehearsed, not picked and sorted, but 
takcll in the order in 'which they occur in the service, are the 
expressions which the Church of England uses in its Conl- 
Inunion Service to express her opinion of its ,alue and dignity. 
Relying on these, as a true son of that pure and siInple Church, 
in thorough devotion to her Refonnation, out of no desire to 
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apc ROllie', nor any antiquarian longings after the use of Sarulll 
or of York, but simply in the desire to conform to the spirit of 
nlY own actual Church, in the 'wish that her outward practice 
11U1Y corres!)ond with her inward teaching; but, lastly, and most 
chicfly, out of deep deference to the sacreù rite of o
 dear 
l..urd's own ordinance, and loving thankfulness for the in- 
cstirnaLle benefits which He has thereby been pleased to vouch- 

(ìft
 to all faithful believers, I contend that it is meet and 
right that the celebration of the Holy ConlIDunion should be 
cllyironeù with circumstances of beauty, dignity, and solemnity, 
which would be incongruous in the case of any other service 
howeyer pious, healthful, or necessary that may be for the 
edification of the wOTshipper or the glory of God. Other 
services are in great measure of man's own planning. The 
110ly Communion is, in the words of the Articles, "ordained 
of Christ our LOTd in the Gospe1." 
Those who nlay hold a contrary opinion, and contend that it 
is not in accordance with the teaching of the Church of 
}
ngland that Christ's especial ordinance should be honoured 
by any peculiar ceremonial, are bound to establish their point, 
for on theIn, and not on those who believe otherwise, rests the 
burden of proof; only I must insist that these arguments should 
take the shape of reasoning, and not of denunciation. Let them 
prove that those who hold otherwise are mistaken. as to the 
intentions of the Ohurch of England, not that they are versed 
in, and intent upon carrying out, the l)olicy of I{ome. Here 
again, at the risk of being tedious, I must repeat that I shall 
only plead for the higher cerenlonial with which, as I fully 
hope to show, the Church of England intends that the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion shuuld be accompanied, as 
a pacific arrangelllellt. Let the memorialist
, or any other 
('lcrgyu1cn, ]'cfrain froln its adoption if they like. If only the 
] Jorfl's Table at which they serve be" honest" (that is, hand- 
SOJne ana appropriate); if, as the Canon orders, it be ordinarily 
('0\"<'1'<,<1 with" a l'311)et of 
ilk or other r1f'cent stnff," all(1, at the 
G 
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tilne of celebration, ,vith a fair lincn cloth; and if, at the PrnY0r 
of Consecration, they stand where they believe the rrayer 
Book intends that they should stancl-I ask no more. But, on 
the other side, I do claiIn, ,vhen priest and congregation, in 

ineere and hearty loyalty to the saIne Church of England, 
dc;;;ire that higher exhibition of her prescribed order of IToly 
COlnnlunion to which they are convince<l that they are entitled, 
that then they should, in due subordination to the godly rulings 
of the Orclinary, and in compliance ,vith that great law of 
charity which forbids that even the weak brother should Lo 
offended, be permitted to worship God in the way which their 
conscience dictates as most conducive to His honour and their 
edification, and ,vhich I now venture to aSSUIne, as I trust to 
show, is in absolute conformity with the existing la,v of our 
Church. 
I grant that writers of the ultra-ritualist school have, by the 
singular and inexcusable incaution of their language, given 
grave cause for suspicion as to the intentions of those ,vho desire 
to establish a generous perInission for a higher ritual in the cele- 
bration of the Holy COlnmunion. But I do not adlnit that these 
errors of a few excited partisans are any sufficient reason for 
keeping the Church of England in leading-strings, supposing the 
end to which she desires to advance with finn and fearless tread, 
is one which is consistent with the spirit of her Reforlnation, 
".holesolne for her people, and tending to the glory of Almighty 
(i-ocl. One of the most perverse instances of this ,vilful desire to 
be suspiciously singular which characterises certain persons, is 
the practice of calling the COmInll11Íon Service the" l\Iass." The 
,vord " )Iass" in itself is colourless, for in its original form of 
" l\[issa," it was at the beginning a familiar, and hardly even an 
authoritative, nalne for the Holy COlnmunion. caught up as it 
,,-as out of the sentence with which the congregation were (to 
use the English w'Ord, ,,'hich has the saIne root) disndssed- 
"ltp, missa est." Nor has it been in Jater tiInes exclusively 
confined to the ROlnan Catholic C0l11munion Seryice, for the 
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title of onr Rcrvicc in the first Prayer nook of Edward rI. is 
"the Supper of the Lord and the Ifoly Comlllunion, commonly 
called the 
rass," while in the Swedish Service the Sunday 
COlllmunion Office is still named the High :\1<18s. Still the 
word has been so iùentified with the Roman Church in the 
minds of the English people, that its abrupt readoption by 
persons "ho affect a singular phraseology could only bp ex- 
cused by sonle overpowering advantage or congruity in it 
which no other phrase would present. Can such be predicated 
of it ? I venture to think the contrary. I have just explained 
the somewhat trivial origin of the word. So derived, it has 
never prevailed beyond the limits of the '''''estern Church. In 
the East the Communion Service has al\\ays borne the more 
dignified and expressive nanle of" Liturgy" (J.\.EtTOvpryta), that 
is, the great" work of supplication;" and Liturgy is a house- 
hold word with us, although less properly applied to every set 
fOrIn of worship. "Eucharist," the great Jeed of praisf1 and 
tlutnksgiving, is common to East and 'Yest, and familiarised 
among the theological writers of our Reformed Church. 'Yhat 
excuse can there be, then, when we are already rich ,,,ith names 
for the Holy Comnlunion, so venerable, so expressive, so wide- 
spread, to go out of our way to borrow one which has long 
earried with it a secondary signification most likely to 
cause su
picioll and Ini:;;ullflcrstanding anlong persons ,\ hose 
confidcnce it i
 our Christian duty to win; and which, after all, 
in its origin is so far less noble or accurate, or grateflllly 
rpcog-nisant of the Author of all good things than Liturgy 
or Euchari
t ? 
I have abstained from any attempt to express in words of nlY 
own that which I believe a loyal lay son of the Church of 
England may holù about these" Holy 
Iy
teries." I shall not 
quote frolll any divine either of the High Church School of 
the seventeenth century, or of the modern revival. But there 
i
 a pa
:,nge which I may be allowed to offer for what it is 
"orth, prucecding as it does fron1 the PPll of a laYlnan, ftulloUS 
G 2 
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in his own days and in all times since for the ,visdom and 
1110deration of his opinions. The writer whom I shall quote is 
one whose attachment to the Church of England was equally 
conspicuous in the days of Cromwell when he was arrested for 
partaking' of the Communion on Christmas Day, and in those of 
James II., and who was afterwards a ,varm supporter of, and 
lnuch trusted by, the Government of 1688. I need hardly 
explain that I an1 referring to John Evelyn, whose remarkable 
fate it has been to have left so many of his writings to it publi- 
cation, not only posthumous, but postponed till the century 
succeeding that into which he had himself only just survived. 
Among the Inal1uscripts of Evelyn, preserved at "r otton, was 
one entitled" A Rational Account of the True l:eligion," COIn- 
menced in 16:>7, and having the. date of 1683 in one p
tlt of it, 
as ,yell as a reference to the unhappy career of Bishop Parker 
of Oxford, and therefore the ripe labour of its author's long . 
life. This ,york, after lying forgotten froln the death of Evel Yll 
in 1706 till 1850, was published in that year, but was not suc- 
cessful in attracting n1uch attention. That year gave rise to 
so much contemporary exciteù literature on present Church 
difficulties, that it may easily be understood that a voice 
from the tomb would hardly make itself heard above the 
raging din of the Papal Aggression. The treatise, which 
commences with a ",indication of natural religion, concludes 
with a careful digest of the doctrines of the eh urch of Eng- 
land as Evelyn understood them, and which he takes especial 
l)ains to discrin1Ïnate from those of the Roman Church, against 
which he inveighs with peculiar eagerness. Of course he has to 
deal with our doctrine of the Holy Communion, and although 
this passage is somewhat long I venture to transcribe it as the 
confession of faith of a layman in days long before our 
present controversies had arisen, enlbodying the views which 
have been continuously current alnong the section of Church- 
n1en hol<ling what are known as IIigh Church opinions. The 
lwevalent deadn(l
R of the last century lllay have led to a "ide 
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and lan1entable neglect of the Holy Comnlunion evinced by 
its very infrequent celebration, and fostered by the scandalous 
selfishness of Hishops who seellled to take pains to Inake even 
the benefit of Confirmation difficult of attainment, but there 
were never wanting those persons whose heart was as that of 
Evelyn in their veneration for the Holy )Iysteries. Indeed, 
it is tho great exte
sion of tho
e whose belief he has summeLl 
up, coupled with the increasing al)preciation of the beautiful 
and the dignified as the congruous accompaniments of God's 
service no less than of a refined secular life, which has led to 
the present instinctive demand among so many pious persons 
for a higher ceremonial within the allowable limits of the 
Church of England, utterly irrespective of the opinions or prac- 
tices of that particular section of theorisers who have invented 
and who boast of the appellation" Ritualist." 
At the same time there are 11lany, I should hope, among 
those Churchmen who are unable to accept Evelyn's views as 
representing their own opinions, who may yet froIll heartily 
acknowledging that the Church of England has with no un- 
certain sound proclaimed the transcendent value and benefit of 
the" lloly Communion" far surpassing those of any other act 
of worship, admit that persons who desire that higher ceremo- 
nial within the permitted limits of undoubted allegiance to their 
spiritual mother have an equitable claim to have their plea 
considered, so that they do not wrong to the consciences of the 
other brethren. Judging from the antecedents of those whose 
signatures to the menlorial have been published, I should 
gather that it might contain the names of clergymen who 
agree. with, as well of others who would disagree fronl, the 
passage which I am about to quote from Evelyn. From those 
antecedents, at all events, it is in1possible to conclude that 
they can be a homogeneous body in their Church opinions. I 
appeal accordingly to them to reflect whether it would not be 
a wiser and a 1110re charitable net, instead of raising su
picions 
against their brethren hy vague generalities about" su(.h 
a('ri- 
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flee" and" sueh l'5aerifieial act," and-instead of attcJnpting to 
lin1Ït the liLerty in things nÇ)n-esscntial of those ,vhost' principle 
and carne
t endcavour is to lea.ve their liberty unrestricte<l, 
and whusp claÏln is not preponderance but toleration-to strive 
by generous concession and an equitable concordat to cnahle 
eaf'h great aeknowledged party in that Church of England, 
which lllunòers such diffel'cnt phases of thought, to worship 
Gud in peace according to its own conscientious prepossessions. 
nut in the meanwhile I have not allowed Evelyn to speak 
for himself. 


"The Church of Christ, truly reformeJ, holds, that the Supper of 
the Lord * is a Sacralllent of our llc(lclllption by the Death and Pat;Hioll 
of Chrit;t upon the cross, of ,vhich only the faithful, prepareJ, do 
receive the benefit. 'rlìat the elelllents are made sacranlental by 
consecration, fraction and distribution, and thereby convey the real 
body and blood of Christ after a heavenly, spiritual, anù lllysterious 
lUanneI', but ,vithout any transubstantiation or change of the 
sl)ccies, and thcrefore in no ,vise to be worshipl)ed. That they seal 
to, and possess us of, an interest in all that Christ has, by llis 
suffering and obedience, pronlerited for us. 
" She holds, that both the "vine, as well as the bread, ought to bo . 
received of all the conullunicants, laYlnen as ,veIl as IH'iests, 1y 
Divine and illdispensa1le institution. 
" She holds, that the sacrifice of Christ ul,on the cross, once 
offered, was a full, l'erfect, and cOJllpleto oblation, propitiatory and 
sa tisfactory, for the sins of all the ,vorld; and therefore needs no 
bloody repetition, or suppletory for quick and dead, as Papists 
pretend in their superstitious nlasses.t 
"She holds, that after the words of consecration and efficacy of 
llenediction of tho eleIllonts, the sym10ls becolne changed into the 
IJudy and 1luud of Christ, after a bacranlental, spiritual, anù con- 
sequently real JHallnCr; find that all ,vorthy conllliunieants receivo 
Christ to all the real purposes and effects of His Pas:-;ion, inl:;tru- 
1l1entally conveying its influence and ol,cration; l)read in natural 
substance; Christ in sacranlental. 1\or are the symbols 11lore really 


* 1 Cor. x, IG, 17 ; :i\Intt. xxvi. 2D; I t Acts xx. 28; R0m. v. (j-D; (:fll. 
Luke xxii. H), 20; lUul'k xiv. 22; iii. 13; 1 Cor. vi. 20; Act::; x. 43; lleb. 
1 Cur. xi. 23-31. ix. 12-22. 
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given than really received; and so, as really, nourish the soul, as 
the elmncnt::; do the body; the first suhstance being changed by 
gracc, though rmnaining the Salue in nature; nor barely as brcall 
and "Tinc, naked figures, and figures only, but such as exhibit Christ 
IIÏ1nsclf, and puts the worthy recipient into sure possession of Him, 
scaling anel giving hÍ1n federal right and title to all JIis promises 
and promerits. 'Yherefore Holy Church holds a 'local presence; (and 
so the Canon of the Church of England, really and indeed;) and no 
understanding person of her cOlnmullion ùenies it: since a thing is 
not one jot less 'I"eal for being spiritual; and thus are the gifts and 
graces of God's IIoly Spirit real and sensible graces, and not things 
alnbiguous or unintelligible to those "who are not altogether 
iUl111er::;ed in gro::;s and Jl1aterial objects, ,vhich have no place in 
thi
 sacredluystery. 
"The Christian Catholic and Orthodox Faith affinns a real change, 
retaining the ancient and Inic1dle belief; Lut presullles not to 
detennine the mode or 111allner, because no,vhcre revealed, nor any 
"Tays appearing; besides that, she has the possession of above 
t,velye hUllch'ed :rears, fronl our claviour's institution, to the contrary; 
exploding the gI'oss and corporeal change, as now inlposed by tho 
Church of Rome. 
" The Holy Church adores not the elClllents; but holds that the 
sacred elements, so set apart and consecrated, are an homage and (as 
Juay be said) an act of adoration; and the Church of England 
Teceives it in that humble gesture. Forasllluch as Christ is thus 
pn.'l:'!ent in an extraordinary and mysterious manner, and with so 
great advantages. But thi
, heT aduration, is to her Lord Christ 
alone, at the right hand of the Father, adoring His fief:;h and blood 
in the InYf:;tery and venerable usage of the s)"lubols, .which represent 
and inlpart HÎIn to the soul of the ,vorthy cOllllliunicant. 
" The Church of Christ truly ref orIn cd, as to the oblation in the 
IToly Sacralllent, affinns 'with the ancients that it signifies only, 
Oblatum celebrare, et nlellloriâ Tevocare; or as St. Chr.rsostom calls 
it, 'AvaÞ.v
(nv; anll that if Christ ,vere really offered, lie must as 
often be put to death; ".hilst the ....l\.postle tells us plainly, lIe ,vas 
but once offered :* so that, if sacrificed in a natural sense, ,yhen :first 
instituted, it coulù not be propitiatory; seeing, then, His Father Illust 
hayc been reconciled before Bis Passioll. 'Vhercfore, the Church 
of England holds it representative and IDmnorative only of that 


* Cumpare ROUl. vi. 10-21, "ith Heb. ix. 11-28. 
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,vhich ,vas after to be dune, and now of what has actually been done. 
And :she alt:;o holùs it to be a sacrifice both propitiatory and iln- 
Imtratory; l)ecause (as 1\11'. Thornùike ,veIl observes) the oblation of 
it to Almighty God, ,yith and by the prayers and praises of tho 
Church, does render God propitious, by obtaining those benefits 
which the ùeath and Passion of Christ du repre
ent. And, therefore, 
in her offices for the Church militant, she beseeches God for tho 
universal peace of the Church, and the whole state of Christians, 
and especially of those ,vho then actually c9mmunicate." 


I had "
ritten the first draft of this chapter when I read In 
the' Times' of September the 18th the report of the conference 
held at Bonn, under the chairmanship of Dr. Von Döllinger, Le- 
t" een the Old Catholics and the representatives of the Eastern 
and Anglican Churches, at which an article upon the doctrine 
of the Eucharist was adopted in the following terms: 


" The Eucharistic celebration in the Church is not a continuous 
renewal of the pro}1itiatory sacrifice offered once for ever upon the 
Cross, but its sacrificial character consists in this,-that it is the 
permanent memorial of it, and representation and presentation on 
earth of the one oblation of Christ for the salvation of redeemed 
mankind, ,vhich, according to the Epistle to the IIebrews (ix.II, 12), 
is continu9usly presented in heaven by Christ, who nfnv appears in 
the presonce of God for us (ix. 24), while this is the character of the 
Eucharist in reference to t.he sacrifice of Christ, it is also a sacred 
foast, ,vherein the faithful, receiving the body and blood of our 
Lord, have communion one with another." (1 Cor. x. 17.) 


It was especially stated that among the cOlnmittee who drew 
up this statement, Canon Liddon and Dr. Howson, Dean of 
Chester, bore a prominent part, so that it may be taken Dlost 
thoroughly to express the accepted doctrine of the Church of 
England on that most vital question, both as to the points on 
,vhich the" sacrifice" and the" sacrificial character" of that 
sacrament, as held in the Church of Rome, differs from the 
"teaching of the liturgy and articles" of the Church of Eng- 
land, and as to the sense in which that" teaching" holds it to 
be a "sacrifice" and to have a" sacrificial character.'" Now it 
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is a curious coincidence that amongst those who hase DUlcIe 
thcmselycs pronlincnt in claiming Luth hy declaration antI 
otherwise the distinctive Eu
haristic dress and the Eastward 
pu
ition Canon Liddon holds a foremost })lace, while the 
Dean of Chester is one of the most prominent signers of the 
declaration on which I have just been commentÍ11g, against 
hoth those incidents of sacranlental ceremonial. In the name 
then of Christian charity and of common sense, why cannot the 
parties in the Church of England agree to differ in their 
Eucharistic ritual? Dr. Liddon has expressed no desire to in- 
terfere with Dr. Howson's practice; why need Dr. Howson 
interfere with that of Dr. Liddon? Dr. Liddon Inay prefer 
the "cst side and the distinctive dress, Dr. Howson the north 
end and the sÍ1nple surplice; but as both could combine in 
fran1Ìng a document to embody the doctrine which the Church 
of England holds upon the "sacrifice" and the "sacrificial 
character of
' the Eucharist, each may well leave the other to 
adopt the rites which most tend in his own eyes to carry out 
views on which they Loth agree. 
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'.rhe "Distinctive Eucbaristic dress," under conditions, a ruled and uncon- 
tentious point - The dress ordered by Canons accepted in H
bbert v. PurchaH 
-All that has to be decided is the cunditions - Ve
tment8 of fir
t Prayer 
Book pronounced legal by Liddell v. 'Ve:sterton and J\Iartin v. 1\1a('konochie 
- Does OrnamLnts Uubric overrule Canons, 01' d,) Canolis colour Ol'naments 
Rubric? - Canuns of IGO! in Latin and English - Canons on cope
 and 
surplices in Cathedrals - As High J\Iass i8 the highest Roman ceremonial, 
so Catht'dral Communion is the highe:st English - Cope really ordered in 
Cathedrals at all Communions - Canons ouly define who is to be celebrant 
on principal feast-days - Elizabeth's Advt'l'tisements- Difficulty of undel'. 
standing Canons othenvise - Point proved by wOl'ding of Latin Canons- 
Uubric of 15-!
 prescl'ibes maximum and Cauons the minimum - Desc1Ïp- 
tions of vestments - Eady confusion of vestment and cope -l\Iaèhyn's Dial'y 
- Tunicles - :l\Ieaning of" agreeably" - Anyhow the rite on principal feast- 
days the normal certmonial- Dilemma hom which no escape - Hebbert 1:. 
I'urchas on a maximum and minimum - Blunr1t'r of not observing conver- 
tibility of alb and surplice - Canon on surplices, for benefit of }'atepayers - 
Bhhop Phillpotts's Helstone judgment - PlÌvy Council argument would 
make daily 
ervice ulllawful-l\lartin v. l\lackunocbie confe:s::;es LiùdeU v. 
'Vestel'ton - Purchas judgment attempts to eseape by di::;tinction between 
different ornaments rubl'ics- J\leaning of" retain" - Peter Smal't and Cosin- 
Cosin clearly held the rubl'ies of 15:1:9 to be still valid- Elizabeth's Chapel 
befOl'e and after Advertisements - Her ceremonial Easter, 1593 - Bhihop 
Andrewes' Chapel copied by Laud - Its copes - Archbishop 'Villiams- 
Pari::;h churches - 'Voherbampton- No vestments ordered in Visitation 
Articles, because not wanted to throw burden on parishioners. Cope practi- 
cally used in place of tunicle - Auvcrti!:5emcnts never l'eceived Elizabdh'
 
signahue - Additional notes to I'l'ayer Book by Androwes, Overall, alld 
Co
in, published by Nicholls - Co;:;in on Ol'uaments rubric - Overall on tho 
same - Compariscn of Cosin's notes - They !:5how the cla
tic working of 
ornamonts rubric in those days-Policy of Church leaders after Rt'storatioll- 
Impediments to enfOl'cing ornaments rubric - Its retenti,Æ proof of animus - 
F],'hey could not see adverse future - Put it on record for futurity - Pre;:;ent 
revival of distinctive dre
s proof that their policy was no failm'o- CO:sill at 
Durham - Circumstances of his dioeese and cathedral- His influence at 
least pr
served copes at Durham - Evidence of r.rhore;:;hy - Not di::;used till 
latter half of eighteenth century - Really" I'l'otestant " character of Ol'lla- 
mellt:; l'ubric of 15-1
 compared with olJer rites - rie-reformational Jre:s
es 
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- Rock's 'Church of our Fathers' - Changes of 1552 against spirit of 
Church of England, and a failure - Episcopal dress-A
aumption of pa:storal 
staff acceptance of vitality of rubrics of 1549 - Revival of vestments not to be 
fon'ed on against will of congregations-Modus vivendi must be reached- 
Vitlèrcnt rites may be used at different times in same church - Early com- 
muniuns - Churches with several clergymen collegiate chm'ches in spirit of 
canon - V cstments would no longer be burden upon ratepayers - Restric- 
tion to ('ope
 not sati::;factory - Limitation of white vestment:! suggested- 
Ye:stments 0. link with Universal Church - Vestments in Scandinavia 
- :Furester's description of X orwegian ceremonial-Que;::;tion complicated by 
adoption of cope at 
Iagni:fic<.l t - Indefensibility of practice - Stole or scarf 
1cf,al- Biretta - 'Vant of tact in dealing with pI'ejlH1ices - Long and short 
:surpliccs - Episcopal dress - Pastoral staff-Surplice or gown in pulpit- 
:l\Iutilatcd Communion scrvice - Prayer for Church militant. 


IN fact the" distinctive Eucharistic dress" is, under conditions, 
a. ruled anù uncontentious point, by the conclusions reached by 
the Judicial Committee itself, sitting on the case of HeLbert v. 
J}urchas, and all which still remain to be decided are the area. 
of the obligation, and the character of the ùress itself. That 
judgnlent, indeed, which was in an undefended suit, lllUY not 
stand, but then the dress would still be legal in a more exten- 
sive way by the dictum in Liddell v. \Yesterton, supported by 
that in l\lartin v. 
Iackonochie and by the weighty authority 
of Sir J. T. Coleridge, which I have already quoted. I shall, 
with all respect for the Judgnlent which was last delivered, 
give lIlY reasons for the belief that the earlier opinion rests on 
sounder reasons, but for my inlmediate purpose I will assume that 
the dress is legal only so far as the principles laid do" n in 
Hebbert v. Purchas carry it. The case stands thus. The rubric 
to the first Prayer Book of 1549 enforces the general use of H. 
di
tillctiYe Eucharistic dress. This rubric was certainly abu- 
liRhed in 1552, and certainly revived in 1559, with a reference 
to po:-:
iLle royal orders in the future, after which date a more 
lill1Ïted U:-5e of such a dress, namely, in cathedrals and collegiate 
churches, '\(18 recommended in Elizabeth's _\.dvertisements, a 
ùOCUlllent of very uncertain legal yalue; and again, in words 
\\hich have (erroneously as I think) been read as limiting the 
da ys, no It;;;; than the places, of their u:;c, in the Canon of 1 ÜO:l:. 
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Fifty-eight years after that date the ornaments rubric of the 
existing Prayer Buok l'eceived its present shape, and thus in 
the opinion of the high authorities just cited consolidated 
the state of ritual law as settled in 1549. The other view is 
that the language of the Canons has, so to speak, prospectively 
coloured the Ineaning of words revised and put into an Act ùf 
Parliament fifty-eight years later; so that "by the authority 
of ParlÜunent in the second year of Edward VI.," simply meallS 
by authority of the Canons of 1604. This sounds strangely, 
but, even if it were the case, the Church and realm of England 
have given a sanction to a distinctive Eucharistic dress, which 
is as cOlnpletely a declaration of principle, though it were only 
applicable to cathedrals and to principal feast-days, as if it 
applied to all chm'ches and all celebrations. In the Church uf 
Rome the most elaborate ceremonial is only used at Iligh 
l\Iass, but it l'emains pre-eminently the ceremonial of the 
Oh urch of !{ome. 
In fact the contention may be summed up in very few words. 
It is (1) whether 1604 intended to supplement or to supplant 
1549, ttnd (2) whether 1662, when it seell1ed to be looking baek 
to 1549, ,,-as really arresting its glance at 1604. Either the 
Canon is to be read with the rubric, and is intended to define 
the minimum observance of it, on which the Church for 
practical reasons is disposed to insist, or it is to be read as 
superseding it, and is intended to lay down the maximum of 
ceremonial which, upon more mature reflection, the Church is 
willing to tolerate. Let us begin by supposing the latter to be 
the case. 
The Canons, as is well known, exist in a double original, 
English and Latin. The Judicial Committee in Hebbert v. 
Purchas unfortunately overlooked the Latin text, and dealt 
with the Engli:;h one as if it wel'e conclusive of the meaning of 
the Canon, and was in consequence led to the conclusion that 
the cope was only ordered in cathedrals and collegiate churches 
u110n the "})l'incipal feast-days." The Canons whiéh Lear 
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upon the point are the 24th anù 23th, and are in English as 
folluws :- - 


XXIV. Copes to be lDorn in Cathedral Churches by tlwse tllat administer 
tlie C01ll1ìwnion. 
"In all cathedral and collegiate churches, the IIoly Communion c 
shall be aùnlinistered upon principal feast-days, sOIlletimes by 
the bishop, if he be pr6so11t, and sOlnetimes by the dean, and at 

onletiInes by a canon or prebendary, the principal minister using 
a <.lacen t cope, and being assistecl with the gospeller and epistler 
ag;rceably, according to the advertisements published anno 7. Eliz. 
rl'he said communion to be adIninistered at such times, and with 

nch liluitation, as i
 specified in the Book of Conlnlon Prayer. 
Provided, that no such liIllitation by any con
truction shall be 
allo,ved of, but that all deans, warclens, luasters, or heads of cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches, prebendaries, canons, vicars, petty 
canons, singing Inen, and all others of the foundation, shall receive 
the Comnlunion- four titnes yearly at the least." 


xxv. Surplices and Hoods to be worn in Cathedral Churclles 'when 
tlte'j"e .is no Communion. 
"In the time of divine service and prayers, in all cathedral uncI 
collegiate churches, ,vhen there is no COl1UllUllion, it shall be suffi- 
cient to ,veal' surplices; saving that all deans, masters, and heads 
of collegiate churches, canons, and prebenclaries, being graduates, 
shall daily, at the tinles both of prayer and preaching, wear with 
their r5urplices such hoods as are agreeable to their degrees." 


The use of the surplice in parish churches is laid òown in the 
GSth Canon, and as the words are not ÏInportant at this point, 
Lut will be further on, I refrain from quoting thelll at pre::;ent. 
The current interpretation of the 24th and 23th Canons is 
that upon-" principal feast-days" (n liturgical term of a somc- 
wh
tt indefinite character in this collocation, borrowed fronl the 
8n.nllll use, and in the actual English Church usually assumeù 
to be the feasts for which a special prefiìce is appointed) the 
J3ishop, the Dean, or one of the canons or prebendaries, is to 
be ., principal nlinb.ter" or celebrant, and that then, and then 
only, the cope is to be worn. I cannot think this accurate, and 
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even as the words stand in English I believe them to Inean 
that in cathedral and collegiate churches the cope is to be the 
nonnal dress whenever there is a comm.union, but that "when 
there is no communion, it shall be sufficient to wear surplices; " 
..and further, that on the" principal feast-days" the celebration 
shall not be devolved upon any minor canon or priest-vicar 
(a lazy habit too prevalent both before and since the Reforma- 
tion), but shall be taken by the Bishop, the Dean, or some 
member of the Chapter. If the 24th Canon, as it is in English, 
,yere read alone, it would be patient of the fonner interpreta- 
tion, but it cannot be read alone for it interprets itself 
"according to the advertisements published anno 7 Eliz.," and 
it has its rider in the 25th Canon. 
The Advertisements of Elizabeth run as follows:- 


"Item. In the n1inistration of the Holy Comn1union in cathedral 
and collegiate churches, the principal minister shall use a cope ,vith 
Gospeller and Epistler agreeably; and at all other prayers to be 
said at that C01nmunion-table, to use no copes, but surplices. 
"Item. That the dean and prebendaries wear a surplice ,vith a 
silk hood in the quire; and ,vhen they preach in the cathedral or 
collegiate church, to 'veal' their hood. 
"Item. That every n1inister saying any publick prayers, or n1inis- 
toring the Sacralnents or other publick rites of the Church, shall 
,veal' a con1ely sur!)lice with sleeves." 


It will be observed that in these orders there is absolutely 
no reference at all to "principal feast-days," on the contrary 
the nlost general ,vords of which the language is capable, 
"in the ministration of the Holy Communion," are employed. 
1\[oreove1' (thereby, as I contend, 111itigating in practice, or as 
other controversialists would say repealing the rubrics of 154!) 
and 1559), they lay down that the cope is not to be used 
"at all other prayers to be said at the COllununion-table," as 
it was to have been by one of the rubrics of the First Rook. 
This brings us to "whon there is no cOlnll1union" of the 25th 
Canon. I am total1y at a loss to underRtalld how those who 
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believe that tho 24th Canon only orders the copo at the 
" princil)al feast-days" can interpret the regulation contained 
in the 25th Canon, that" when there is no communion it shall 
Le sufficient to wear surplices." ..A..ccorcling to their view the 
Canons are (1) very precise in regulating the cere1110nial on 
the three Sundays and the two other great days which are 
]H'incipu 1 feast-days, pncl also upon all the other Sundays and 
holy days on which there Inay happen not to be a celebra- 
tiun (which, by the way, as to Sundays contravenes the letter 
of the unrepealed rubric at the close of the COlnmunion service 
-" and in cathedral and collegiate churches and colleges 
where there are many priests and deacons, they shall all 
receive the COlnmunion with the priest eVe1 9 Y Sunday at the 
least, except they have a reasonable cause to the contrary")- 
but (2) they are absolutely silent as to the dress which has to 
be worn during that large margin of other Sundays on which 
the rubric just quoted is cOlnplied with by there being a cele- 
bration in such cathedral or collegiate church. This interpre- 
tation of the Canons is manifestly impossible, and so we are 
driven Lack to read the 24th Canon in its English form (to 
which alone the Judicial Committee in Hebbert v. Purchas re- 
fen'ed) as primarily intended to define who should in cathedral 
and collegiate churches be the celebrant on "principal feast- 
days," and only incidentally reaffirming (as a reminder to that 
celebrant to keep up the level of cerenlonial conformity) that 
he is to be dressed as Elizabeth's .L\..dvertisements order that 
every celebrant should be dressed at eyery connllunion in those 
particular churches. 
I have hitherto confined myself to the English Canons be- 
cau
e the Judicial Comn1Ìttee in IIebbtrt v. Purchas was pleased 
to do so; and I have found in thenl strong inferential reasons 
for IllY interpretation. In referring to the Latin Canons 
"hi
h those J u<.1ges overlooked, I find nl y inferences turned 
into certainty. The 24th and 23th Canons in Latin run as 
follows :- 
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XXIV. Cænæ in FeBtis solennibus administratio in Ecclesiis Cathe- 
d1'alibus indicta, &: Cænarn administrantibus Caparurn USltS injunctu8. 
"Per Cathedrales onlnes et Collegiatas Ecclesias sacram Cænanl in 
Festis solennibus achninistrari volumus, nonnunquam l)er Episcopum 
(siquidern præsens extiterit) nonnunquarn verò per Decanunl, 
quandoque etiam })er Canonicum vel Præbendarium (l\Iinistruul 
ibiclolll InaxÏIne eminentem) eunclenlque decente Capa. alnictulu, ac 
acljutulll ab Evangelii et Epistolæ Lectoribus (juxta Adlllonitiones 
in septimo Elizabethæ promulgatas) idque iis !loris, et cunl ilIa 
l)rorsus limitatione, quæ in Libro publicæ Liturgiæ l)ræfiniuntur. 
}>roviso semper, ut nulla ejusrnodi linlÌtatio adlllittatur, cujus- 
cunque tanclem interpretationis prætextu, quo nlinus singuli Decani, 
Guarùiani, l\Iagistri, sive Præfecti Cathodralis cujusqne et Colle- 
giatæ Ecclesiæ, et cuncti etiam earundem Præbendarii, Callonici, 
'Ticarii, minores Canonici, Cantores, reliquique de Ecclesiæ grenlio 
ullivensi, si non frequentius, saltern quater ornni anno SacramentuIll 
pcrci pian t." 


XXV. Superpellicem o u1n et Epom,idum usus, Cæna non adrninistrata, in 
Ecclesiis Catlwdralibus indictus. 
"In Cathedralibus et Collegiatis Ecclesiis, cessante Cæna Dominica, 
Ratis.erit tempore Divinorulll officiorum Superpelliceis dun tax at uti: 
nisi quod Ecclesiarum Collegiatarunl "Decani, l\Iagistri, et Præfecti, 
itmnque Canonici, ac Præhendarii (ÙUllUllOdo graduati) cunl SUl'er- 
pclliceis Caputia gradibus suis respectivè congrua inter rem DivinaJll 
gcrere tenebuntur." 


I hardly know ho,,, to lnake the point more clear to those 
who feel Latin, than Ly nakedly reciting the words. }'or thp 
sake, howeyer, of those who nlay not be so fan1Ïliar with that 
tongue, I offer a hard literal trhllslation of the forIller part of 
the 24th Canon:- 


" Throughout all cathedral and collegiate churches ,ye '\vill, that 
the IIoly Supper be adlninisterel1 on 
olemn feasts, sOlnotÏInes 1y 
the bishop (if so be he Inay be present) but SOllletÏInes hy the dean, 
occasionally even by a canon or a prebendary (the minister ["whoever 
DUlY boJ there nlobt elllincnt), ancl [by] hin1 clothed in a decent cope, 
ana helped hy the readers of the goslJel and epistle (according to 
the Al1vertisen1ents p1l1.lishec1 in the seyellth :rear uf Elizabeth,) and 
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that at the hours, and altogether ,vith that lin1Ïta.tion ,vhich are 
definer 1 in the book of the public liturgy." 
'rhe clear accentuation in the Latin of the order in which 

nccessive dignitaries are to administer is remarkable compared 
with the English. The, ague "sometimes," "sometimes," and 
"at somet-Ï1nes," of the vernacular is replaced hy a series of 
adverbs in a descending scale of urgency, very unn1Ïstakably 
indicating that the bishup is the most right lllan, and the canon 
or prebendary lllO:st nearly a lllakeshift (inferentially sho" ing, 
tuo, that the minor canon or vicar-choral would be quite one). 
rfhis phrasing of the order proves, as I contend, that its emphasis 
lay in the choice of celebrant upon the specific days, not in the 
character of his dress. On the other hand, the Latin term" in 
fcstis solennibus" carries with it a wider prescription of days 
than the English" principal feast-days," and n1Ïght ill itself, 
and stilllnore when interpreted by Elizabeth's ,A..dvertiselnents 
and by the rubric, be ruled to cover every Sunday. Sunday 
certainly is a "solenln," though it Dlay not be a "principal," 
feast-day. ..\.gain," ]Iinistr
tm ibide1n rnaæÍ1ne en
inente1n," 

tanding as a distinct clause, has a significance not possessed 
by the English "principal minister," which, in its context, 
Ûnlply seems tautological. ,,-r e have already been told that 
thfl Holy Communion is to be administered by bishop, dean, 
canon, or prebendary; and the Canon goes on to say that he is 
to wear a cope; it would, therefore, be Ine1'e definition to SUlll 
hinl up as "principal minister." But the Latin words as they 
f'tand have a further and a 'Very definite Dleaning, nalnely, that 
un each occasion of a "festum solenne" the n1Ïnister of the 
highest_ rank who may be present shall be the celebrant, to 
the exclusion of any other of lower grade; that the Dean is 
not to celebrate in the }uesence of the Biöhop, nor the Canon in 
that of the Dean. The old rite had Pontifical l\Ia
ses, and 
nUl
ses " coram !}ontifice;" in the reforIned rite the latter were 
to lllerge, at lea
t on tho
e days, into the forIner. On the other 
hand, the English "ords Reen1, in one particular instance, DlOft) 
H 
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precise than the Latin, because in this passage the Elizabethan 
Advertiselnents are literally transcribed in the English version. 
The Gospeller and Epistler (ti tIes inheri ted from the pre- 
reformational vernacular) who are to assist the celebrant, are to 
do so "agreeably." This is a rather obscure adverb, and the 
Latin conlpiler evaded the difficulty by assuming that" agree- 
aùly" 'was intended in some way to qualify the" according" 
which ilnmediately follows it (although in the English editions 
,,,hich I am using a COlnma is interposed), and translated both 
by the single preposition "juxta." I have very little doubt 
that in the .L\dvertisements "agreeably" had a very solid and 
specific lllealling of its own, which must, of course, have fol- 
lo,ved it when it ,vas Ï1nported into the Canon, whether those 
who framed that doculnent fully appreciated it or not. This 
Dleaning is not germane to the present arglunent, but it win 
become imrortant later, so I reserve it. 
The explanation of the Advertiselnents and Canons for "rhich 
I contend is, that they express the allowable minilllUl11 of 
cerelnonial which the Church of Elizabeth and James was, for 
politic reasons, willing to tolerate. The other side says that 
they intentionally supersede the rubric. In either vie,v it 
must be allowed, on the most grudging interpretation, that 
these regulations are intended in cathedral and collegiate 
churches-" in the adlninistration of the Holy Conllllunion" 
according to the .A.dvertisements, "in festis solennibus" ac- 
cording to the Latin, and, at all events, on "principal feast- 
clays" according to the English Canon-to prescribe a ritual 
"rhich, ,,-hether identical or not with that of the rubrics of 
1549, is, at least, intended to represent it. But 1549 orders 
the celebrant to wear a vestment or cope when there is a Com- 
munion, and ,,-hen only the first portion of the Communion 
Service is used, a cope by the following rubrics, of which one 
precedes and the other follows the Communion Office itself. 
" Upon the day, and at the time appointed for the ministration 
of the Holy Communion, the priest that shall execute the holy 
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nlÏni
try shall put upon him the vesture appointed for that n1inis- 
tration; that is to say, a white albe plain, with a vcstnlont úr cope. 
And ,yhere there be many priests or deacons, there so nlany shall Le 
ready to help the priest in the ministration, as shall 10 requisite; 
anlI shall have upon them likewise the vestures appointed for their 
n1Ïnistry; that i
 to say, albes with tunacles. Then shall the clerks 
Hing in English for the office, or introit, (as they call it,) a psahn 
appuinted fur that day." 


"Upon 'Vec1nesc1ays and Fridays, the English Litany shall ho 
said or sung in all places, after such form as is a ppoin ted by the 
I,-ing's l\Iajesty's Injunctions; or as is, or 
hall be, otherwise a})- 
pointec1 ùy his Highness. And though there be none to COHlnlU- 
nicate ,,
ith the priel't, yet these c1ays (after the Litany ended) tho 
priest shall put upon hinl a plain albe or surplice, 'with a cope, aHc1 
Ray all things at the altar appointed to be said at the celebration of 
the Lord's ðupper, until after the Offertory: and then shall add one 
or two of the collects afore .written, as occasion shall serve by his 
discretion: and then, turning him to the people, shall let them 
depart ,vith tho accustonled blessing." 


The Advertisements and Canons only speak of a "cope." 
The "vestInellt" or chasuble had been of old the dress 
Rpecially, though not quite exclusively, reserved for the celp- 
hrflnt, ancl the cope had been, according to all liturgical 
tradition, the luuch less considered dress which clerks in any 
" orders," " nlinor" or "holy," ,yore in choir and in l)rocessions. 
Both had become rich dresses and in this respect differed from 
the surplice, or that closer, tighter, forDl of surplice, the alb. 
(a. dress which had itself become rich in colour, material, anù 
ornalnPllÍation in Dlediæval days, but which wa:?, by thi
 
rubric, recalled to its older linen sinlplicity). i\..ccordingly 
the Edwardian Refornlers swept away the distinction, alld- 
allowing only the distinction between a richer dress for the 
celebrant, a dress less rich, the" tunacle" (of which I shall have 


'" "
en I speak in my own language I I quote the Prayer Book of 15!:!), I rol- 
of 'alb' or 'tunicle,' I spell them ac- low its spelling of ' albe ' and' tuntlcle.' 
cording to modern correctnc;::s. ''"hen 
II 2 
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to Rpeak further on), for the assistants, and a plain linen dress 
(alb or surplice) for other clerks-made the richest one in 
either form indifferently" the distinctive Eucharistic dress." I 
should as well explain that the" chasuble," or "vestment" (for 
the ,vords are identical), is a dress ".hich in nlediæval times 
was ,vide, light, and gracefully falling, rounded, or else oval 
with pointed ends, and which was donned by the wearer putting 
his head through a circular hole in the centre; its form was, in 
fact, identical with that of the South American" poncho." In 
the nloc1ern Roman Church it has become scamped, distorted, 
and stiffened ,vith buckram or pasteboard till it has reached a 
(' lose likeness to a couple of fiddle-faces before and behind 
its wearer. The cope is also a dignified dress, in the shape of 
a large cloak, open in fron t, and clasped or tied over the 
wearer's chest. In explanation of this fusiun of t,,,,o dresses with 
very different antecedents, Dr. Littledale, a very learned writer, 
and one ,vho is not likely to miuimise a question of ritual 
propriety, believes that he has found evidence to sho,v that in 
English country churches the cope sometimes served, before 
the Reformation, as the Eucharistic dress, and he has oblig- 
ingly pointed out to lne a curious passage in the most valuable 
gossiping Diary, from 1550 to 1563, of Henry l\lachyn, citizen 
of London, published by the Camden Society in 1848. l\Iachyn, 
,vho was both a garrlùous diarist and the very compliant royal 
undertaker during the reigns of Edward VI., "Jane," l\Iary, 
and Elizabeth, is naturally an authority of the first value in 
questions near akin to his craft. He enters under the year 
15ß2, "The viij. day of September, ,,,hent throughe London 
a prest, with a cope, taken sayhyng of masse in Feyter lane at 
lilY lade" [blank] "and so to my lord mare, and after to the 
contur " [counter] " . . . . and the thursday after he was 
carried to the l\Iasselsay" [l\Iarshalsea]. This passage, written 
about n1Íùway between the dates of the Act and the rubric 
seyerally reviving the Rubrics of 1549, and of the ..A.dvertise- 
lllents, delllonstrates one of two things, either that this prieFit 
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did say nlass in a cope, or else that, in 1502, a chasuble waS 
already called a cope. In either case, it leads to the inference 
that when the ritualists of Elizabeth's and James's days read 
of a "vestment or cope" in one of Edward '11.'s vestiary 
rubrics, and of a "cope" in another, and when they themselve8 
u
('J a "cope" only, they were nut conscious to themselves of a 
"Vuriation of order. In all prubability the word cope had, by 
that time, in comnlon parlance superseded the older word vest- 
ment, as describing the Eucharistic dress. Some of the dresses 
worn as, and called, "copes," soon after 1559, may have been 
really chasubles, but by the seventh of Elizabeth cope 
had becollle the current word for the vesture worn at a par- 
ticular tiIne. If we admit this modification of vocabulary, 
and if we remember how little was the difference between tho 
surplice and the "white albe plain" (which are, indeed, 
named as alternative dresses in the second Edwardian rubric), 
we shall be brought to the conviction that the dress ordered 
for the celebrant in cathedral and collegiate churches by 
the Adyertisements and Canons was intended to be that of 
the rubrics of 1549, and the modification which those orders 
were intended to introduce ,,-as to limit the area of the corr..- 
pulsory application of those rubrics, and not purposely to limit 
their details. 1565 and 1604, in fact, belie"Ved that they were 
repeating in more concise and less formal language the arrange- 
ments of 1549, while only cOlnpelling them in given cases. 
"r e have still to ùeal with the ùirection in this rubric that 
the assi::;tants at the Holy Conllllunion are to "ha"Ve upon them 
the "Vestures appointed for their luinistry, that is to say, i.tlLes 
with tunacles." By the unreformed rite, the deacon who read 
the Gosl)el wore over his alb a "dalmatic," while the sub- 
deacon who read the Epistle used the "tunacle." Bpth these 
dresses were, in distinction to the chasuble, square-cut, and in 
nlediæ"Val tinIes, at all event
, of the richest design
 ancl 
materials, the dal111atic being, Ly the way, the dress" hich the 
English Sovereign ::;till wears at the curollation; only the 
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tunicle used to be smaller and less rich than the dalmatic. 
It is, accordingly, another proof of the simplification which 
ruled the changes of 1549, that the more splendid dalmatic 

hould be dropped and the tunicle alone preserved. Is it a 
yery extravagant conjecture to suggest that the" agreeably" 
of the Advertisements which, after nearly forty )ears, puzzlpd 
the Latinists of 1604, was a compendious way of saying that, 
" agreeably" both to the rubric and to their relations with 
the celebrant, the Gospeller and Epistler were to wear tunicles, 
as agreeably to the same he ,vas to wear a cope? If this is 
adn1Ïtted the correspondence of the ceren10nial which the 
rubric orders for all churches, and the .A..dvertisements und 
Canons for cathedral and collegiate churches will be complete. 
I have instances of the use of copes in places which were not 
cathedral or collegiate churches, between the accession of 
Elizabeth and 1662, but I look upon them as proofs that the 
rubric ,vas considered of living authority, although a less 
ornate 'Jnodus vivendi had been provided beside it, so I will 
deal with them ,,,hen I quit the canons for the rubrics. 
Only I. n1ust, in passing, note that they include Bishops' 
chapels find the chal)els of colleges, places which prelates 
such as Bishops .Andrewes and Cosin, and Archbishops Laud 
and 'Yilliams, '\\ould not have mistaken for cathedrals anù 
collegiate churches, and which were not D1entioned in Canon 
24, which lays do,\n the necessary dress for the latter, nor in 
Canon 25, "hir.h lays it down for parish churches. This 
omission of an important class of places of worship contributes 
an inferential reason for the supposition that the canons \\ero 
not intended to serve as the universal rule of vesture. 
'Yhether or not, how eyer, the interpretation of the canons 
which confines the use of the copes to principal feast-days in 
cathedral and collegiate churches, or that which would extenù 
it to every celebration there, be the correct one, the principle 
e8tablished by the canon remains unaltered. In the 11n- 
reforn1cd Churches both of the \Vest and also of the East, the 
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II oly Communion is celebrated on differpnt days, or under 
different circunlstances, with varying degrees of cerenlonia] 
magnificence. The 1\Iissa Cantata has ritual features which 
are absent from the Low l\Iass, and the High !\Iass those which 
are absent from the l\Iissa Cantata. But the norm anù exenl- 
!)lë.tr of ROllHln cerenlonial is always sought in the High l\Iass, 
anù especially in the High 
Iass of 801ne principal feast-day in 
SOllle cathedral when the TIishop is the celebrant. \Yith a. 
sÏ1nilar instinct, the English canons have decreed that as a 
practical rule our highest fonn of ceremonial ponl p ill the 
Eucharist, the fullest and grandest exhibition of the n1Ïnd of 
the English Church as to the honour due to the "Holy 
l\lysteries "-sinl1Üe, indeed, and austere compared with a 
High l\Ias8, but of great dignity and beauty-shall be in some 
cathern'al or collegiate church when either the Bishop or Dean, 
or only in the absence of either, some member of the Ch(1)ter 
shall be celebrant, whether the day be one of the few" principal 
f(last-days," or any" festunl sole11ne," Sunday 1e it, or any red- 
letter daY' of our reformed calendar. 
I think I haTe sho,,",n that whether the recognition of a 
"distinctiye Eucharistic dre::,s" be or be not the recognition 
of " some sacrifice," and" sacrificial character" in the Eucharist 
contrary to "the teaching of the liturgy and articles of the 
Church of England," yet that that Church most assuredly, by 
the confcGsion of both parties, and under the conditions of a 
dilclllllla fronl which there is no escape, orders such a dress 
irre
pective of consequences. Further I have l)ointed out that 
among thp nlinister
 who upon the nlost narrow interpretHtion 
of such order
 cannot evade the obligation of "earing it, 
JJishops and Deans stand conspicuous, ë.lnd anlong tht?lll of 
course those Deans who have signed the declaration. I will 
no" l)rocced to consider the relations of the ornaments ru 1rics 
and of the canons to each othcr, and in so doing, e
anline 
the arglllllent of the Priyy Council in HeLLert v. rurchas. 
The gi::;t of the subject, 
o für as it dcal:s "ith ve::,tmcnts, is 
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contained in two passages of that document which I shall 
consider separately. 
The first of these discusses the theory that the canons pre- 
scribe a 'Jnini1nu}}
 and the rubrics a 1naæim
lrn of ceremonial. 


" Their Lordships remark further that the doctrine of a Inininunn 
of ritual reprel'5ented by the surplice, with a nlaxinlunl repre
entcd 
l)ya, return to the 11lediæval vestIllents, is inconsistent \vith the fact 
that the rulJric is a, positive order, under a penal statute, accepter} 
by each clergyman in a remarkably strong expression of 'assent 
and consent,' and capable of being enforced ,yith severe penalties. 
It is not to be assumed ,vithout proof that such a statute ,va
 
fralueù so as to leave a choice bet\veell contrary interpretations, in 
a question that had ever been regarded as mOlnentous, and had 
btirred, as the learned judge Temarks, sonle of the strongest passions 
of lnan. IIistoricallyall the comlnunications between Archbishop 
Parker and the Queen anù her Governlnent indicate a strong desire 
fur ulliforIuity, and the Articles of "VIsitation after 1662 \yere all 
frallIeù 'with the like object. If the Ininister is ordered to ,veal' a. 
surplice at all tinIes of his lninistration, he cannot ,veal' an alh and 
tunicle ,yhen assisting at the IIoly Communion; if he is to celebrate 
the IIoly Comnlunion in a chasuble, he cannot celebrate in a surplice." 


11(-'fore I deal with thfl arglllllent itself I n1ay observe that 
the learned judges seem tu have rather involved themselves in 
superfluous difficulties, froIll not haying taken sufficient pains to 
disentangle the nalnes of the dresses of which they were speak- 
ing froln their realities. They say" if the n1Ïnister is ordered 
to wear a surplice at all tÏ1nes of his ministration, he cannut 
wear fin alb and tUllicle," and" if he is to celebrate the Holy 
COllnl1Ullion in a chasuble he cannot celebrate in a surplice." 
1'his would be true enough if alb and surplice were inconsistent 
and dissimilar dresses, but as it happens that the "white aILe 
plain" which the rubric of 1549 substitutes for the more gaudy 
albs of the older rites, is in fact nothing more than a sluall 
tight surplice, and that a surplice when made small and tight, 
becolnes and nlay be called an alb, the difficulty vanishes, 
as indeed it does in those very rubrics of 1549, in which the 
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synonynls " albe or surplice" occur in the orùer as to what tho 
priest is to wear under his "cope" when there is no actual 
celebration. That learned and ùevoted partisan of l)re-n
- 
funnational cerelllonial, the late ,..1.. ,Yo Pug-in, writing exelu- 
si yel y for his own cOll1IDunion, defines "surplice" in his 
, Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornanlent' as "a declension frcnn 
the alb8, which was the original linen vestnIent used by all 
who nlÍnistercù at the altar. The surplice is in fact an Albe 
enlarged [sic] both in the body and the sleeves." If Pugin 
had been answering this judgment instead of anticipating it 
hy nlore than a quarter of a century, he could not have llloro 
directly Inet its statelnents. ..A..ccordingly, if in conlpliancc 
with une rubric of 1549 the priest wore and did celebrate in an 
alb when he celebrated in a chasuble, Lecause one dress wa
 
underneath and the other above, and if by another rubric of 
the saIne book ho could read the first part of the Commlmion 
Service in an "albe or surplice" and a cope likewise, so now 
he can" celebrate in a surplice" (if it is small enough, that is 
approximates sufficiently to the alb) when he "celebrates in a 
chasuble," for one dress will be underneath and the other one 
above, and in like manner the assistant will continue to "wear 
a !'5urplice at all tinles of his nlÍnistration" even though he puts 
a tunicle over it. A nUìn still wears his shirt when he has his 
coat on, but I proceed to the nlain arglunent of the passage. 
The alleg
tion slightly conlpressed is that the doctrine of a 
nIaximuIn and of a lninimum is inconsistent with the fact that 
the rubric is a positive order under a penal statute, capable of 
being enforced with severe penalties, and that it is not to 10 
a

Ullled-that sllch a statute was fralned so as to leave a choico 
between contrary interpretations. The position here taken has 
the luerit of being both clear and definite; the ritual law lai(I 
dowll in the canons is the surplice for the celebrant in all 
parish churches, and that in the old rubric of 15-19 the vestment 
or cope and alb for the sallIe. These orders seem inconsistent 
anù to exclude each other; they cannot be cUluulative; and 
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the more modern statutory rubric must, therefore, be read in 
spite of its contrary appearance to mean what the canons say 
and nothing else. If we accept this ruling we must accept it 
in its totality. According to it the canons lay down certain 
rules as to the minister's dress without reference to any thing 
in the rubrics which may fall belo,v or transcend their scope, 
and it cannot accordingly be assumed that the Act of Uni- 
formity leaves a choice bet,veen contrary interpretations. It 
follo,ys of course that any further prescription ,,,hich the 
canons may contain as to any other incident of public worship, 
if only it be propounded in the same positive and definite 
form must be equally valid in supplying the authorised 
interpretation for the meaning of the rubrics legalised under 
the last Act of Uniformity. The canons order a certain dres8 
,yhich in comparison with the order which is certainly in the 
First Prayer Book, and appears to be in the actual one, must 
plainly be called a minimum; and as the canon does nut 
in terms prescribe any choice, it must be held to goyern the 
rubric which "
as made statute law by an Act of Parliament 
fifty years later. The canon which the Judicial COlnmittee 
quote as superseding the ornaments rubric, is the 58th. 


Ministers read1.ng Divine Service, and administering the Sacraments, to 
wear Surplices, and Graduates there
vithal Hoods. 
"Every minister saying the puùlic prayers, or n1Ïnistering tho 
sacraments, or other rites of the church, shall 'wear a decent anù 
conlely surplice váth sleeves, to be provided at the charge of tho 
parish. And if any question arise touching the nlatter, decency, 
or comeliness thereof, the same shall be decided by the discretion 
of the ordinary. Furthermore, such nlinisters as are graduates 
shall wear upon their surplices, at such tiInes, such hoods as by tho 
orders of the universities are agreeable to their degrees, ,vhich no 
Ininister shall ,veal' (being no graduate) under l)ain of suspension. 
Notwithstanding it shall be la,vful for such n1Ïnisters as are llot 
graduates to ,veal' upon their surplices, instead of hoods, SOllIe 
decent tippet of black, so it be not silk." 
It will be at once t5cen that this canon does not say, or eycn 
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in tf'rnlS inlply, that the minister mil1i::;tering the Ifoly CfHn- 
luunion shall nut "ear a "ve::stlnent or cope," only that he shaH 
""car a decent ànd comely surplice with sleeves to be provided 
at the charge of the parish," ,vhich or the alb (by whomsoevcr 
it n1Îght be proyided) he must, like\\ise, wear as his under 
vesture though he were attired in the most gurgeous cope or 
chasuble. The Judicial Committee imagincd that conlpliance 
wi!h it involved the impossibility of compliance with the 
rubric, because the minister celebrating in a cLasuLle could 
not also celeLrate in a surplice at the same service. I Lave 
shuwn that the mini
ter who did celebrate in a chasuble or 
in a "cope" nlust alsu c
lebrate in an under garment which 
Inight indifferently be called, as in one rubric, "albe," in 
another" aILe or surplice," or as in the canons, "surplice." In 
fact, 1 believe the gist of the canon intentionally to be in 
the words to "be provided at the charge of the parish." Tho 
canOll, like the ..A..dvertisements of Elizabeth, was a measure 
of indulgcnce, not so much to the minister as to the rate- 
paycrs. By the rubrics the l)arish was burdened to find 
, t " I " I " Th . bl . . 
'vestmcn or cope, "tunac e or" tunac es. . IS 0 IgatIon 
was wearisome, costly, unpopular, or difficult, in the llutny 
then puor, trackle
s, waste-lying parishes of our England, 
such as it was before, drainage, road-making, or railways had 
contributed their civilising influences. So Convocation steppcd 
in, not to 
ay "you, Reverend Sir, shall not wear the parish 
cope if you find it," but" you l)arishioners neeù only be at 
charges to find the surplice." Bishop Phillpotts, many) ear
 
hefore this judgmcnt hit the nail on the head, "hen he \\ as 
challcrìgcù by the parishioners of Helstou to censure a clergy- 
Juan for preaching in his surplice. 


u On this particular, I have no difficulty in saying, that 1\11'. Blunt 
has heen right since he haH preached in his 
urplice. The bcrnlOn 
it; part of the COllll11Union Hcrvice; and whatevcr be the proper 
garb of the n1Ïllister in the one part of that service, the tiaIDe ought 
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to be worn by him throughout. The rubric and canons recognize 
no difference whatever. The rubric, at the conlmencement of' The 
Order for l\Iorning and Evening Prayer,' says, ,rrhat such ornalnents 
of the church, and of the n1Ïnisters thereof, at all times of their 
ministration shall be retained, and be in use, as ,vere in this Church 
of England by the authority of Parlianlent, in the second :rear of 
the reign of King Edward VI.'-in other words, 'a ,vhite alb plain, 
'\vith a vestInellt or cope.' These were forbidden in I\.ing Ed'ward 
VI.' s second book, 'v hich ordered that' The minister at the time of 
the Communion, and at all other times of his ministration, shall use 
neither alb, vestment, nor cope; but being an archbishop or bishop, 
he shall have and "Tear a rochet; and being a priest or deacon, he 
shall have and wear a surplice only.' This was a triuluph of tho 
party nlost opposed to the Church of Rome and nlost anxious to 
carry reformation to the very furthest point. But their triuInph 
was bricf-,vithin a fe,v months Queen l\Iary restored popery; and 
,vhen the accession of Queen Elizabeth brought back the Refonn- 
ation, she, and the convocation, and the p
rliament, deliberately 
l'ejected the sinlpler direction of Edward's second book, and reyivcd 
the ornaments of the first. This decision was follow'ed again by tho 
crown, convocation, and parliament, at the restoration of Charles II., 
when the existing Act of Uniformity established the Book of 
Conlnlon rrayer, váth its rubricks, in the form in w'hich they now 
stand. 
"From this statenlent it '\yill be seen, that the surplice may bo 
objected to '\vith some reason: but then it must be because the la'v 
requires 'the alb and the vestment, or the cope.' 
"'Vhy have the
e been disused? Because the parishioners-that 
is, the church,yardens, '\vho represent the l)arishioners-have neg- 
lected their duty to provide them; for such is the duty of the 
lmrishioners by the plain and express canon law of England (Gibson, 
200). True, it ,yould be a 'V"ery costly duty, and for that reason, 
most probably, churchwardens have neglected it, and archdeacons 
have connived at the neglect. I have no ,vish that it should bo 
other,vise. But, be this as it may, if the church,vardens of Helston 
shall perform this duty, at the charge of the parish, providing an 
alb, a veshnent, and a cope, as they 11light in strictness be required 
to do (Gibson, 201), I shall enjoin the n1Ïnister, be he ,vho he Inay, to 
use theIne Eu tun til these ornanlen ts are provided by the parishioner!:', 
it is the duty of the n1Ïnister to use the ganllent actually provided 
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hy thenl for him, which is the surplice. The parishioners never 
IH'ovitlc a gown, nor, if they did, ,vould he have a right to ,vear it 
in any part of his ministrations. For the go,vn is nowhere n1en- 
tionellnoralluded to in any of the rubricks. Keither is it included, 
as the alb, the cope, and three surplices expressly are, among' tho 
furniture and ornanlents proper for divine service,' to be provided 
by the parishioners of every parish." 


I can, indeed, produce definite evidence in favour of the 
nssulned cOlnpatibility of the maximulll according to rubrics 
of 15:19, and of the minimum according to the canons frolll 
an authority whose weight can hardly be gainsayed. Bishop 
Cosin, as I shall further show, very strongly insists in those 
notes of his upon the Prayer Book, published by Nicholls at 
the beginning of the last century, while dealing with the 
ornaments rubric as it stood between 1604: and 1ô62, upon 
the continuous legality of the vestments prescribed in 1549 ; 
and yet in another part of the collection, namel y a kind of 
prefatory explanation of our COIn In union service, offered by 
:Kicholls as a translation froln the Latin, and apparently in- 
tended by the tone of its explanations for the information of 
foreigners unacquainted with our ritual, he says, "X ow the 
order wherewith this holy rite is celebrated in our churches 
is after this manner: First of all it is enjoined, that the table 
or altar should be covered over with 8 clean linen cloth, 
or other decent covering; upon which the Holy Bible, the 
COlnnlon Prayer Book, the paten and chalice are to be placed. 
Two wax candles are to be set on; and the person who cele- 
Lrates is to be arrayed with a solenln ecclesiastical habit, that 
is, a su
plice and hood." 1'his is clearly intended as a popular 
l)icture of what took place, and not as a rubrical or legal 
descrilJtion of "hat ought to be done, or he would not have 
nlentioned the Bible, which. is nowhere ordered as Iiart of the 
altar furniture, nor recapitulated the chalice and paten, which 
ought only to be placed on th(\ altar at the offertory, though 
in so doing he gives an interesting glin1pse at the habitual 
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usages of the seventeenth century. So in "Titing a popular de- 
scription, Cosin merely describes the popular minilnuln habit; 
hut when discussing the ornaments rubric he lays down the legal 
l1ulxinlUl11, thus proving that the inconlpatibility ,vhich the 
judges in He
bert v. Purchas find has no place in his mind. 


In the meanwhile I have wandered fronl my intention of 
showing that the rule laid down by the Judicial Conullittee 
leads to results of which the learned judges can hardly have 
thought. There are two prefatory orders to the Prayer Book, 
of ,vhich-after ,yhat has taken place this year in Convocation, 
and "hat must hereafter (however its deliberations 11lay be 
directed) take place,-I cannot too earnestly say, that I trust 
they 111ay never be tampered with, or the reasonable indulgence 
for difficulties no less than inlpossibilities which they offer, be 
extended to licence. 


" And all p
'iests and deacons are to say daily the l\Iorning and 
Evening Prayer either privately or openly, not being let by sicknes!';, 
or some other urgent cause. 
"And the curate that lninistereth in every parish church or chappel 
being at hOllle, shall say the same in the parish church or chappel 
where he n1Ïnistereth, and shall cause a bell to be tolled thereunt.o 
a convenient time before he begin, that the people may COlne to hear 
God's word, and to pray with him." 
These directions as they stand seenl sÏ111ple enough, but if 
,ve turn to the canons we find two which, in ,,-hat they enact, 
are hardly consistent with them. 
XIV. The presc1'ipt form of Divine 8m'vice to be 'Used on Sundays and 
Holy-Days. 
"The common prayer shall be said or sung distinctly and 
reverently upon such days as are appointeù to be kept holy by the 
Book of Common Prayer, and their eves, and at convenient and 
usual tinles of those clays, and in such 1) lace of every church as the 
bishop of the diocese, or ecclesiastical ordinary of the place, shall 
think meet for the largeness or straitness of the same, so as the 
people l11ay be lnost edified. All nlÏnisters likc,visc shall observe 
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the orders, rites, and cerenlonics prescriherl in the nook of Common 
Prayer, as \vell in reading the Holy Scriptures, ana sayin
 of 
prayers, as in adn1Ïnistration of the Sacranlents, \yithout either 
tlilllini
hing in regard of preaching, or in any other re
pect, or 
aùùing anything in the lllatter or form thereof." 


xv. The Litany to be read on Wednesdays and F7.idays. 
"The litany shall be said or sung when, and as it is set do,vn in 
the Book of Conllnon Prayer, by the parsons, vicars, Ininisters, or 
cnratcH. in all cathedral, collegiate, parish churches, and chapels, in 

mue convenient place, according to the discretion of the 1ishop of 
the diocese, or eccle
iastical ordinary of the place. And that ,vo 
TIlay speak In ore particularly, upon 'Yednesdays and Fridays weekly, 
though they be not holy-clays, the minister, at the accustolllecl 
hours of service, shall resort to the church or chapel, ancl 'warning 
being given to the people by tolling of a bell, shall say the litany 
prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer; \\?hereunto ,ye \vish 
evcry householder chvelling ,vithin half a n1Ïle of the church to 
come, or send one at the least of his household, fit to join 'with the 
minister in prayers." 


.L
 person ignorant of the judgnlent in Hebbert v. Purchas 
n1Îght suggest that the Prayer Book laid down the maxÏ1nuIll 
and these two canons the minimunl, and that "hile the Church 
solemnly warned her ministers of their duty to say publicly 
"not being let by sickness or some other urgent cause," and 
"being at home and not being otherwise reasonably hindered," 
"{laily the 
Iorning and Evening Prayer," she repeats her 
order more thoroughly and perenl1)torily, and with the deter- 
n1Ïnation of being obeyed, but only as to "such days as are 
appointed to be kept holy by the Book of Comnlon Prayer, 
and thei! eves," and also as to 'Yednesclays and Fridays in 
respect of the Litany; but that the last thing the authors of 
the canons of 160-1 would have dreamed of, would be to 11lake 
the public use of daily 
.\Iornillg and Evening prayer penal. 
.A.ny such theory would be rejected by thp man who adol)ted 
the principles of the Purchas judgment, for Ly applying it
 
p.)sitions to the present case he would find" that the doctriup 
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of a minimunl" of "public" worship, "represented by" the 
l\Iorning and Evening Prayer on holy days and eves, and the 
".,. ednesday and Friday Litanies of the canons, "ith a maximum 
"represented by a return to the" direction to say daily ::\Iorning 
and Evening Prayer publicly when practicable of the rubric, 
"is inconsistent ,vith the fact that the rubric is a positive 
order, under a penal statute, accepted by each clergyman in a 
renlarkably strong expression of assent and consent, and capable 
of being enforced ,,,,ith severe penalties. It is not to be 
assumed without proof that such a statute ,vas framed so as to 
leave a choice between contrary interpretations in a question 
that had ever been regarded as momentous, and had stirred, as 
the learned judge remarks, SOI11e of the strongest passions uf 
nUìn." "If the minister is ordered
' tu sa y l\Iorlling and 
Evening Prayer on holy days and eves only, he cannot say it 
daily; "if he is" to say the Litany only on "r ednesdays and 
Fridays "he cannot" say the whole l\Iorning and Evening 
Prayer on those days. 
The respectful listener ,vho had followed this argulllent to 
its close would, I believe, be prepared to hear as its conclusion, 
that the" positive order under a penal statute" l11USt. override 
the feebler monitions of any canon, and that the n1Ìnister with 
the choice of two ways of acting 111Ust follow that order which 
is " capable of being enforced with very severe penalties." He 
n1Ïght be a little surprised to learn after all that the solution 
11roposed for this di ffi cuI ty ,vas, that as there could be no 
Inaximum and minimum, minimuln and 111axÏ1num must be the 
same thing, and" daily" be read to Inean" such days as are 
appointed to be kept holy by the Book of Conlnlon Prayer, and 
their eves." 
I have now to see how so amazing a result could have been 
reached, and shall come to still closer quarters "ith the 
l}urchas judgment. I must refer DIY readers Lack tu the second 
chapter, page 58, where I quote from the judglnent in the 
Liddell case, a passage in which the Judicial COllunittt-'p of 
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that ùay, after pointing out the variations hetween thp orna- 
luents rnlH'ic of Elizabeth, the currcspuniling pa
sage of hpl' 
Act of Unifonnity, and the ornaments rubric of the prcsf'nt 
Look, whil'h I need not, therf\fo1'e, repeat, SUlll up by saying, 
"The rubric to the Prayer Book of January 1, 1604, aclopts 
the language of the rubric of Elizabeth. The rubric in the 
present Prayer Book adopts the language of the statute of 
Elizabeth; but they obviously mean the same thing, that the 
S:Ulle dresses and the SfHne utensils or articles ".hich were used 
under the First Prayer Book of Edward '7I. lllay 8till he used." 
The Judicial Conln1Ïttee in the case of l\Iartin v. l\Iackonochie 
by the mouth of Lord Cairns, while it did not specifically refer 
to the miniðter's dresses, so thoroughly and unreservedly 
accepts the entire interpretation of the ornaments rubric given 
in Liddell v. 'Veste1'ton, that it must be held to accept this 
portion of it. 


"The rubric, or note, as to ornaments, in tho conlnlenCeInent of 
the Prayer Book, is in these words:- 
" , l\.nd here is to be noted that such ornaments of the church, and 
of the nlinisters thereof, at all times of their ministration, 
hall be 
retained, and be in use, as "were in this Church of England, by the 
authority of rarlianlent, in the second year of the reign of King 
Ed ,val'll VI.' 
" The construction of this Ruhric ,vas very fully considered by 
this cOlll1uittee in the case of 'Vesterton v. Lid(lell, already referred 
to; and the propositions ,yhich their Lordships understand to haye 
been established by the judglnent in that case may be thus stated:- 
.. First. The ,vord.s 'authority of ParliaJl1ent,' in the rubric, 
Tefer to, and mean the Act of Parlianlent 2 and 3 Ed,v '
I., cap. 1, 
giying Parliamentary effect to the First Prayer Book of Ethvard YI., 
anù do not refer to, or mean canons or Royal Injunctions ha viug 
the authority of Parlianlent, made at an earlier period. 
.. Second. The term 'ornaments' in the rubric means those 
articlcs, the use of ,y hich in the services an(l ministrations of the 
Church, is prescribed by that Prayer Book. 
"Thinl. The tenn 'ornaments' is confined to these articlc,:;. 
"Fourth. Though thcre may be articles not eX11rcss]yrnentioneù in 
I 
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the rubric the use of ,vhich would not be restrained, they must be 
articles which are consistent with, and subsidiary to, the services; 
as an organ for the singing, a credence table frolu ,vhich to take 
the sacranlental bread and wine, cushions, hassocks, &c." 
"In these conclusions, and in this con:::;truction of the rubric, 
their Lordships entirely concur." 


The method which the authors of the Purcha
 judgment 
aflopt to get rid of the strong weight of ad vprse decisions, is to 
luagnify as if essential thuse diffprences between thp succe
si ve 
editions of the ornaments rubric and Elizabeth's statute 
,rhich fornler Judicial Comn1Ïttees have pronounced to be of 
such slight nloment. 


"The Learned Judge, in the court belo,v, assumes (Appendix, 
p. 74) that the Puritan party at the Savoy Conference objected to this 
rubric, whe
eas it ,vas the J'ubric of James that they ,vere discussing. 
Upon that, the Puritans observed that, 'inasmuch as this rubric 
seeIneth to bring back the cope, alb, and other vestInents forbiddcn 
Ly the Common Prayer Book, 5 and 6 Ed '\vard VI., and so for 
reasons alleged against ceremonies under our eigllteenth general 
exception, we deem it may be "Tholly left out.' The rubric had 
11cen in force for nearly sixty years, and they do not allege that 
the vestInen ts had been brought back; nor "would a total olnission 
of the rubric have been a protection against theIne The bishops in 
their answer sho,v that they understand the surplice to be in 
question, and not the vestInents. (Cardwell Conferences, 314, 345, 
351.) But the Learned Judge through this oversight has overlooked 
the most important part of the proceedings. The bishops deter- 
mined that the rubric' should continue as it is.' But after this they 
did, in fact, recast it entirely. It Inust not be assull1ed that alter- 
a tions made under such circunlstances were made ,vi thou t thought, 
and are of no Ï1nportance. The rubric had directed the nlinister to 
'use at the tinle of the Conllnunion, and at all other tinH\s of hiA 
nlÌnistrations,' the ornaments in question. The statute of Elizabeth 
did not dil'ect such use, nor refer to any special times of ministration, 
1Jut it ordered silnply the retaining of the orn::ìJl1ents till further 
onler made by the Queen. The bishops thre,vaside the form of the 
01(1 rubric and adopted that of the statute of Elizaheth, but ftcldcl.l 
the words 'at all tiJueH of their n1Ïnistration,' ,yithout the ,yords 
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,vhich ha<l in all fonnel" rulJrics Ji
t.ingui
hea tho TIuly Conllnunion 
frOlll other Ininistratioll!:-!; a Jllode of ùxprcHsion llloro suita,l,lo to a 
stat.o of things ,vhercin the vestInents for all nlÏnistrations had 
beC01ue the saIne. The change also brought in tho ,vol'll' retaineJ,' 
,vhich it haH been argued, ,vould not include things already obsoleto. 
,rhatever be the force of these t,vo arguments, the fact is clear that 
the Puritans objected to a rubric differing from this; antI that after 
thcir objections, the I'll bric ,vas recast, and brought into its present 
fonn." . 


I can hardly better answer these pleadings than by referring 
back 
o the quotation froln Sir J. T. Coleriùge's p
ullphlct 
on the judgment, which I gave in my second chapter, page 
ß3, and to Dishop Phillpotts' long anterior SUluluing up of the 
question which I have lately cited. It ,,"ouid require very 
strong arguments to demonstrate that any canons, however 
weighty, could have the prospective effect of altering the 
plain Iueaning of a statute passed fifty-eight years posterior 
to theIn, and claÜning to legislate directly upon their very 
subject matter. 'Vïth great personal respect for the prelate$ 
find jurists v.ho sat in Hebbert v. Purchas, I do not believe 
that they have succeeded in their difficult task, though, in the 
worùs of Sir J. T. Coleridge-which I should not have dared to 
use if they had not been a quotation froln one so courteous, 
grave, and venerable-they l11ay have" punished and insulted 
severely" men "ho were trying to carry into action that 
which, in 1837, they hacllearlled was the law at the mouths of 
..A.rchbishop Sumner and Archbishop Tait. 
1 cannot, however, pass from the subject without recording 
lIlY decided opinion that the meaning and spirit of the 
word" retain" is exactly the reverse of that which has Leen 
ns
igned to it by the learned judges in the above passage. 

nn.ly "retain," derived fron1 "1'e," "back," and Io( teneo," 
" I hold," and therefore iclentieal with the COll1nlon composite 
verb" I huld Luck," inlplies and figure
 the act of gra
ping 
at and keeping upright-of preventing fronl falling over- 
something which is in danger of slipping back and Leing 
I 2 
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lost, s0111ething which just risks becolning "obsolete," a
 the 
Eucharistic dress n1Ïght have done if the Convocation in 1662 
had not" retained" it in the words of the statute of Elizabeth. 
Having written this sentence, I referred to Dailey's translation 
of Facciolati's and Forcellini's Lexicons, and I found this 
respectable authority eXplaining "retineo" abnost in 111Y 
words, as "to hold or Jt"eep back or in, stop, detain, lCaTÉX(i) " 
ten eo ne a.bcat, ne elabatur, retro teneo." IIow far this etyn1o- 
logy lnay help the Ineaning of the O1'nall1ent8 rubric for which 
I aln contending, 1 leave to others to deterlnine, but thp 
attenlpt which has been made to supplant it, and to set up a 
narrow interpretation of the canons as a maxilnum law in its 
place, by fine dístinctions as to the Ineaning of "retain," 111ust, 
I think, be regarded as a rather weak attclnpt to sustain <l, 
l'usition much in need of argunlÐnts. Besides, if the argulnent 
had any value at all upon the supposition that" retain" was a 
,,,ord found out and introduced in 16U2 to represcnt the then 
present state of lnatters, it clearly would have none when 
applied to the directly contrary state of faets in 1559. "Re- 
tain" is the word used in the Act of Elizabeth, which had 
for its scope to bring back the ornalnents of the n1Ïnistcr 
and of the church, ,vhieh had been in use in ] 549 (as with 
Dlueh more from time inlnlemorial), and had only become obso- 
lete in 1552; so actually the Privy Council call upon us to 
affirIn that a word which had been introduced into an Act of 
Parlialnent with one specific meaning in 1559, is to be held to 
have been inlported from that very Act into a ne\v rubric in 
lß62, with the direct intention of signifying the absolute con- 
trary. "Retain," which was in 1559 devised to lllean preserve, 
and revive that which had fallen into disuse, is in lü62 to lllean 
reject it because of that very disuse. 
I have hitherto been considering the Eucharistic dress froln 
a contentious standing ground, and discusRing it in its legal 
aspect. I shall now, as briefly as po
sible, throw together a few 
facts, showing that the ornaments rubrics of the First Book of 
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Eùward VI.-reviveà Ly the statute, and the cOll1plcmentary 
ornaments rubric of Elizabeth, f! nalified hy the .L
d vertisc- 
mcnts of that lluecn, and by the canons of 1604, but also drily 
revived by the orlHunellts rubric of the 8<11no year as the canons, 
and again as drily revived by the actual ornalncnts l'ubric- 
Las not Leen a dead letter in the Church of England. Of 
courbe, the Eucharistic use of the surplice only has been since 
1352 the enoflllously preponderating practice. .A.ny attempt 
to shirk or minimise that fact ,vould only weaken the argu- 
Dlent on the other side, and expose the llian who dared to 
adopt such a line of controversy to the TIleriteù reproach of 
sophistry and disingenuousness. 'Yhat I contend for is, that 
continuously alongside of this use of the surplice, down at 
lea
t to the days when the chill fogs of the eighteenth century 
"ere beginning to gather, another use continued, and was in- 
tended to continue, and that as that use is still as legally valid 
as it was at any fornler moment of its greatest prevalence, it 
has never ceased to be a living instrulllent in the bands 
of the Church, to be again actively employed when men's 
hearts have been moved to crave for the boon, not as of con- 
straint, not universally, but wheresoever it may lead to the 
glory of God and the edification of the people.. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, neither re- 
ligious nor politicül toleration, in its l)resent sense, was under- 
stood or practised. Eo this, like other questions, aSl:5ulued a, 
pugnacious cOlllplexion. It can only be by wilfulness or n1Ìl:5- 
managenlent if it does so now, when all which is a
kecl for is 
allowance even for that which those who make the requeßt 
Lelieve -to be legal. 
In selecting my evidence I shaH not make a large use of a. 


$ l\Iy friend and brother Ritual Com- I warranted in asserting'. T]Jeword used 
missioner, Lord Harrowby, in a letter as to them in the First RlpOlt was 
w}1Ïch has provoked a good deal of 'restrained,' and it is unclouhted that 
IIt'wspaper cumment, bas a
;:,umed an a weighty section of the ComnlÍ
sioIl did 
unanimity against the yestml'nts in the sign the report, hecau:se tJIC word lIbel! 
Cl'lilll1ÏS;::,ioll, w Iuch he WRb far fWIl1 being "as' restrain' and nut · pI'vhiùit.' 
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elal:;8 of quutations which have been much eInployed in the 
controversy-passages froln the railing I)anlphlets of l)uritans, 
in the days before the la."s of literary courtesy had been 
esta1lished. I rather abstain fronl duing so for fear uf seelnillg 
to overstate lIlY own c.ase and substitute diatribes for proofs. ] f 
the tiraùes of those vehement gentlenlell are to be taken at all 
to the letter, it wuuld seelll as if ,,,,hat wOlùd now be tenned 
"very advanced ritual" had overspread the land in the days of 
]
lizabeth, and again of Charles I., to an extent for whieh 1 
1e lieve there is not very concl usi ve historical evidence; so 
I forego the advantage of the inferences which I Illight draw 
fronl their writings, in order to rest my case on circunlstantial 
instan
es. For another reason I shall not produce all the 
ref('rences which I have before me to copes in cathedrals, during 
what I have del:;ignated the lìeformation century. Their use 
in those churches is confessed on both sides, though on(' bide 
quotes it as evidence of conformity to the ornaIllents rubric, 
and the other to the .L\.dvertiseluents and Canons. 
There is, however, one episode in the canlpaign which the 
l)nritans continued to carryon against the continuance of 
copes in the cathedrals, which is so yalna1le for the light 
which it throws upon the Ipgal qUt'stion uf the a1iding yalidity 
of the ornamcnts rubries of 1549, tbat I 111lH5t deal with it at a. 
little length. I shall again, and not for the last tÍIne, haye to 
1ring Bishop Cosin on the scene. He was at the height of his 
early activity, working as rrebendary of DurhaIn, in concert with 
Dean Hunt, and other like-Inincledlueln1ers of the Chapter, in 
aùorning the service of his cathedral, when an adyersary 
appeared in the }1erSOn of a senior Prebendary, by nalne Peter 
Bluart, whose character, uneonsciously photographed by hÍ1n- 
self in his lOI1g-winded accusation against his colleagues, would 
require Sir 'Y alter 
cott to do it justice. Eyen in that age of 
literary ill-nulllllPrR, unwearying iteration, anù garrulous 
}u'olixity, the" A.rticles ur Instructions for Articles" which this 
" elder brother," as he boorishly sty led himself, drew up, would 
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})a8S as a masterpiece of aU which is not gracefuJ in composition. 
These, which 11(' brought in 1ö30 against" )[1'. John Cosin, :àlr. 
Francis Burgoille, 1\11'. l\lafluacluke Blaxton, Dr. Hunt, Dr. 
J
indsel1, 1\11'. 'Villiam J anIes, all learned clerks of the cathü(1ral 
church of Durham," in the High COlllll1Îssion Court of York, 
turned to poor Snlart's disadvantage, as it led to his imprison- 
nlent and sefJ.uestration, anù, finally, to his deprivation, as he 
neither would reeant nor pay costs. Ten years later he was able 
to rel)eat his charges before Pnrlialnent with a different result. 
The copes, with other ornalnel1ts of the Church and the 
ministers, al)pcar over and oyer again in this paper, which ha
 
lately been printed for the first time, and üt length (with the 
exception of one page happily lost), in the first volulne uf. 
Bishop Cosin's Correspondence, edited, for the Surtees Society, 
by the Rev. G.Ornsby, which appeared ill 1869. But the only 
passage which I shall give is the following: 


"16. Item: we article and object against 
rou, Richard Hunt, 
John Cosin, Francis Burgoin, that rou having scornfully abu:-:;ec1 
and disgraced the gratious Font of regeneration (though lately you 
}lave carved it and tri1u'd it as the Pharises dill ","'hen they had slain 
the prophets; to nlake thenl al11ends they besto,ved ,,-hite sepulchres 
ul)on their dead carkasses), and having erected an high altar (as 

rou call it) as farre frolu the congregation as possibly you could, 
thither you ascend da
yly, and ul)on Sundays and Holydays in cores, 
to say part of l\lorning Service, and 2 or 3 prayers after sermons, 
for the saying of ,,-hich prayers copes are })ut on again, contrarie to 
the exaulple of all Cathedrall churches in England, and contrarie to 
the express words of the Canons, ,vhich conlnland no praiers to be 
saitl at the Comnlunion-table in copes, but in surplices, save only at 
the AcTrninistration of the IIoly COlllmunion, fanatically and phall- 
tastieaHy thinking, and making seely seclucetl girl
 belee'\e, tlmt 
the service, and})raiers said at the Al tar in the cast, and in COl)l'
, 
ar
 1nore holy ana effectuall then those that are said at the Conl- 
111ullion-table, or De
;}{e in the budy of the church or challcell, yea 
though the people heare not a word with understanding (as is dune 
at 1\11'. Durgu;yn's Altar in ",Yal'lllOlÜh Church, and 1\11'. CO::5in's ill 
Drau::)peth "). 
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The singular value of this statement is at once apparent. 
l)ete1' SInart, looking to the Advertisements and Canons only, 
and interpreting them as narrowly as possible, contends that, 
according to them, the use of the cope at the Lord's Table i:-; 
permissible" only at the adn1Ïnistration of the Holy COllllllU- 
nion," and that at uther times, when the first part of thp Conl- 
nrnnion Service is read, surplices unly should be used. Dean 
II unt and Dr. Cusin, on the other hand, pass over these docu- 
1nents, and falling Lack un the later of the two.ornan1ents ruLrics 
of 154D, used copes on these occasions. It is no question as to 
which party was, in this particular respect, Inore liturgically in 
the right. Perhaps I should be I110re inclined to agree with 
Smart on this head than in other of his sayings and doings, 
for there is a manifest incongruity in decking out that empty 
shadow of a reality, the truncated Communion Office-so un- 
happily introduced in the Book of 1549-which is to end 
in nothing, with the trappings of a real celebration. The 
question is as to what state of the law this action of theirs Leal's 
witness. If the AdvertiseInents and Canons had superseded these 
ornaI11ents rubrics, then SInart would have been right in his 
view of the law, and the ren1aining chapter would have COffi- 
1nitted an illegality. If, on the contrary, they were sustained 
in what they did-and they were sustained-then we haye got 
a direct conclusion, lllany years after the canons, as to the dress 
of the Ininister, contained in the Prayer Book of 1549, being 
held to be still in full force as against theIn, and so thp 
reasonings of the Purchas judgment are shown to be fallaciou
. 
l\Iuch of Snunt's anger arose from the active part which his 
Lrethren took in restoring to the servicp of the Sanctuary SOllIe 
very costly copes of pre-reforl11ational date, which, as I will 
show further un, were the saUle which continued in u

 in 
Durhan1 Cathedral till sonle period between the n1ÏlhUc <uHl tlH' 
end of the lat;t century, and which ðtill exist to pro\ e what a 
yexatiouK lllcddler he was. It happPlls, howevcr, tu lw on 
record that the cope whi
h Dr. Cu
in hinlself "ore wa
 uf plain 
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" hitc satin, and luay Lave been his property, although there i
 
a, referenc<, to an old white satin one in the following passage 
of the ...\..cts of the Chapter of Durhanl, dated J Ulle 12, 1{)
7, 
and in Cosin's own hanch,riting, three years 1cfore Snlart'
 
intervention, which is published in the Co
in corresponùence:- 


"It i3 further agre0(1 that the three vestIllents and one ,vhito 
cope, no\v belonging to the vestry uf thi:s church. 
hall be taken an(l 
carric(l to Londun, to 1e altered and changed in to fair and large 
cupes, according to tho Canons and Constitutions of the Church of 
England. An(l that allo\vance shall be made to the treasurer of 
the llloney that shall be expended therein, by the direction of tho 
Lord Bishol) of Durhalll." 


I much wish when the _\.rchbishop of Canterbury inquired of 
the Dishop of Lincoln, during the late debates in Convocation, 
whether Cosin hiInself eyer wore vestments, that the Bishop 
coulù have answered the question by the statenlent of thi:-; 
specific fact. 
The use of copes upon days when the mutilated Comnnu1Ïon 
service was alone used is, as we have seen, a proof that the 
rubrics of 1549 were still in force after the publication of the 
.Advertisenlents. The use of copes in l)laces of worship other 
than "Cathedral and Collegiate Churches," would Le direct 
cyidence to the same effect, and of this we have anlple proof. 
1 shall not refer to the use of them in the well-kno"n l)riyate 
chapel of Queen Elizabeth, at the beginning of her reign, about 
"hich so Jnany bitter cOlnplaints, 'Written in th
 correðpondencc 
Let\\een the Puritan Bibhops and the Zurich refornlcrs, "hieh 
Las been published by the rarker Society. I do not abbtain for 
fear of -the rejoinder that as Elizaheth thought herself, tlncJ 
was thought, above law, and as the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
episcopate could not reach her chapel, therefore" hat she, still 
a young woman, headstrong and inexperienced in the art of 
rpigllillg, 111Ïght or n1Ïght not pleasp to do in an aparhllt:'Jlt 
whieh 
he regarded a:-;, t-;u to :speak, her own I:"piritnal Lou<loir, 
"as úf little 11lOlllent in a contruyersy touching the general cùn- 
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clition of the great public Church of England. I aln not careful 
to enter on these consillerations, simply because I have a respect 
for chronology. Unwilling as I am to accept the canons of 160-l 
as colouring an ...\.ct of Parliament fifty-eight years nfter, I can 
hardly bring Inyself to deal with doings of Elizabeth. as illter- 
l)reting ....\..dyertisenlents of hers, full four years later, althuugh I 
nIay Inyself believe they could thro\v some light on the auin111S 
of that proceeding. \Vhatever else Elizabeth was, she was the 
" suprelne governor" in all ecclesiastical causes, and the yaluo 
of the ritual in her chapel ,,'as enormous, not only as setting 
an exaulple, and, to borrow a phrase of her own, as " tuning the 
l)ulpits," but as showing what were the feelings as to cerc- 
nlonial of those who had the best opportunities of knowing what 
their o\yn Advertisenlents meant, that is, of those who had 
haù a hand in fnulling theIne As to the ceremoniäl in Eliza- 
Leth's earlier regnal period, it happens, as I have said, that the 
correspondence in ,,'hich Sampson here, and Peter l\lartyr, in 
Switzerland, were principal letter-writers, took place in 1560, 
before the publication of the Advertisements, and it is therefore 
only so far evidence as he1l)ing to show the animus of thcir 
cOIllpilers. As, however, we learn that Elizabeth, in 1570, still 
retained that crucifix in her chapel, which was, with its other 
ornanlents, so great a trouble to the Zurich party, and as there 
is an incidental descril)tion of the fittings of that chapel in 
1565, shortly after the Advertisements, with a list of altar-plate 
and hangings of a fabulous richness, it is at least more probable 
that she did not dispense with tl:e copes, although that descrip- 
tion being one ûf the fabric and not of the officiators, the 
oceasion of describing them did not occur. 
I3ut all this is conjecture. I have before 111e an authentic 
narrative, unprinted and unknown till two years since, of the 
cerenlonial in Elizabeth's chapel, after she had been hardened 
by thirty-four years Queenship-after she had t;ecn Grindal 
replace l\uker un the throne of Canterbury, anù "
hitgift 
G rindal-after she had giyen her loye to Dudley, that fOðtcrer 
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of the rUl'itans-aftcr she hac1, by thp defeat of the 1\rn1ac1i't, 
Diet ana ovprtlll'own tlH
 power of Papa] Europe. 'Ye nuw 
know that she kept Ea:,ter in 1593, in her chapel, in this guise. 
"Tho 1110ljte sacrc(l Qucene Elizabethe upon Estre day, after the 
IIuly GUbpell ,vas redde in the Chaple at St. Janles, came do,vn into 
hor 
lajestcs Trave
s; before her highnes canle the gentlCJnen 
pencioners, then tho Barons, the Bushopps, London and Landaffe, 
th Erl:s and the ho: Councell in their colors of t;tate, the IIarold
 at 
Anns, the Lord I(eeper bearinge the Great Seal hinlselfe, and the 
Erle ofllerefford Learinge the sword beffore her :l\Iaje::;tie. Then her 

[ajcsties Royal person caIne n10ste chearfully, havinge as noLle 
snpporters the Hight Honorable th ErIe of ElSsex, )Iaster of her 
l\[ajestes 11orse, on tho right hande, and the IEght lIon. the LOTd 
.Albuyralon the lefte hand, the Lord Chalnbrelen to her )Iajestio 
(also nexte beffore her l\Iajeste) attendante al the ,,
hile. Dr. TIull 
,vas at the organ playiDge the Offertorye. Her l\Iajestie entrCll 
her Trave
s moste devoutly, there knyelinge: after SOllle prayers t-;he 
caIne princely lJeffore the Table, and there hUInbly knielinge did 
offer the golden 0 beysan t, the Bushop the hon. Father of \Y orccster 
holdinge the golden bason, the Subdean and the Epistler in riche 
coaps assistallte to the sayd Bushop: w"hich done her )Iajestio 
retorned to her princely travess sumptuously sett forthe, untyl the 
present action of the Holy Comnlunion, contynuallyexercysed in 
ernest pra;yer, an(l then the blesbed Sacrament first receyyed of the 
I.-iayd Bushop and achninistred to the SuLdean, the gospeller fur 
t.hat day, and to the Epistler, her sacred person presented herselfe 
heffore the Lord's Table, Royally attended as beffore, ,vhere 'was sett 
a stately st00le and q"'
ssins (cushions) for her l\Iajestie, and sO 
Inllnbly kllielinge ,vith TIlost singuler devocion and holye reverence 
dyd Illost cOlnfortaLlye receyve the most blessed Sacramente of 
Christcs bodye and Llood, in the kinds of bread and "'-yne, accord- 
iug;e to .the la,vs established by her l\Iajestie and Godly la"
s in 
I\ll"limuent. The breaÜ beinge ,vaffer bread of some thicker sub- 
staunce, ,vhich her 
Iajestie in nlost reverend nUlllner toke of the 
Lord Dushop in her naked right hand, her sctisfyed hert fixinge her 
t'icnlLlant eyes nlost entirely uppon the woorthye -\Yords SacralIlental 
pronounced by the Bushop, and that -with soche an holye aspecte as 
it did lnightelye adde cOlufforts to the go(llye beholders (,,
herof 
t his writer ,vas one very neare): and like,vise her )Iaje:stie receavc(l 
the cuppe, havillge a Illosto princely lynncd clothe layd on her 
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cushion l)illo'\ve and borne at the four cnrls by the noble ErIo uf 
IIerefford, the ErIe of E/:;:sex, the ErIe of"\V orccster, ana th ErIe 
of Oxford: the side of the sayd clothe her l\Iajestie tok:e up in 
her hallde, and therewith toke the ffoote of the golden and no\ve 
sacred cuppe, and '\vith like holy reverend attention as beffore 
to the sacralllentaon words, did drinke of the sanle most devoutly 
(all this while knielinge on her knies) to the confirn1ation of her 
fay the and absolute cOlnfforte in her purged conscience Ly the holy 
sl>irit of God in the exercise of this holye C0l11illunion, of her 
participation of and in the merits ana c1eathe of Christe Jesus our 
Lorde, and the perfecte conununion and spiritual ffoode of the verye 
Loaye and bloode of Christe our Lord Saviour: and so retorninge to 
her sayd Travcss their devoutly stayed the end of prayers, \vhich 
dune her l\Iajestie Royally ascended the ,\\yay and starrs into her 
presence, '\vhom the Lord blesse for ever and ever. Amen. 
Ant. Anderson, Subdean." 


This curious extract is taken from' The Old Cheque-Book or 
1300k of Remenlbrance of the Chapel Royal, from 1561 to 1704. 
Edited fronl the uriginall\18. pre8erved among the Dluninlents 
of the Chapel Royal, St. Jalnes's Palace, by Edward F. RÜn- 
bault, LL.D. Printed for the Call1den Society in 1872.' Thus, 
twenty-eight years after the Advertisements, Queen Elizaùeth 
had vestments in her Chapel l\oyal, which was, in strictncss, 
neither a cathedral nor collegiate church, and in so far conform- 
ing to the rubrics of 1540, disobeyed those recomnlendations. 
Let me now adduce some instances of copes in the private 
chapels of Bishops, and in those of colleges, neither of which 
fall under the pern1Ïssions of tbe Advertisclllents and Canons. 
Prynne and his party, in ransacking ltrchbishop Lauù's papers 
for materials to use against hÏ1n at his trial, found a plan of the 
private chapel of the famous TIishop Alldrewes (wbo lived fronl 
1555 to 1G26, and was Bishop successively of Chichester, Ely, 
and 'Villchester from 1GOj to 1626), with an inventory of its 
furniture, both of which Laud copied in his successive chapels 
at 
\.bergwil1y, London House, and Lambeth. The plan is 
engraved and the inventory printed in 'Canterbury's Doonl;' 
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anù Ly the latter we nnd that Bishop A.uùrewes had provided 
fiye copc
 and tiv"e surplices for the use of his chapel. In 
H('conlancc with these arra.ngements Dr. Heywoud, Laud
s chap- 
lain, confe

ed to have used a eo!)e in tho ,Archbishop's chapel, 
which the latter aeknowledges, while justifying hiln
elf by an 
appeal to the canon, which I think would hardly hold goo<<l; 
although, if admitted, it negatives that interpretation of the 
{"anon which lin1Ìts the use of copes to the Bishops, Deans, 
Canons, and Prebendaries of and in the specific cathedrals, if 
a chaplain could wear one in a chapel. In IG2G the thcn 
ni:::;hop of Durham, N eile, consecrated Dr. Francis \Vhite Bishop 
of Carlisle in the chapel of Durhaul House, Lon<1on, and it is 
noted that tho Epistle and Gospel were read by.A.rchdcaeon:-; 
Cosin and "Tickham "in the King's copes," wLieh were, of 
course, borrowed for the soleuu1Îty. Dr. Cosin, when ::\Iaster of 
Ppterhouse, Canlbriclge, gave copes to the still existing chapel, 
"hieh he built for the use of the college, to replace as such the 
wljaccnt ,. Little St. l\Tary's," which hall previously been Loth 
cullege chapel and parish church. 'rhe next instance whieh I 
have to produce is rather curious. Archbishop 'YillÜulls, 
according to his Life by Hackett- 
"also repairecl one side of Lincoln College in Oxford, and built 
a chapel there, ,,-here the 
Iysteries of our Saviour ChriHt ,vhile lIe 
,vas upon earth, being neatly colourecl in the glaRs ,vindtnn
, nUHle 
a great anll 
olellln appearance. The screen and lining of the ,valls 
i
 of cetlar-"Tood. The copes, the plate, and all sorts of furniture for 
the IIoly rrahle, being rich and suitable." 


...\..n arg'Umentun1 ad ]wm ' inen1 is not the highest kind of lo
ic, 
but an_ argunwnium ab homine may have great weight, and 
there are people who may think tL.dt one gift of copes fronl 
'Yilliams to a place neither a cathedral nor collegiate churrh 
i
 n10re helpful in an argunlent on the ornaments rubric than [l, 
score fro III Laud would be. 
T an1 unable to find definite inRtances of the u:::e uf copes in 
pari
h churches during the period with" hich I alU dealing, 
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unless the following passage referring to 16-:10 fron1 IIeylin's 
Oyprianus AngZicanus should be accepted, though it does not 
exactly say where these unfortunate divines wore their cope
. 
"The like [persecution by the House of COffilllons] happenecl also 
unto Hey'voocl, Vicar of St. Giles's-in-the-FieIJs; Squire, of St. 
Leonard's in Shorec1itch; and Finch, of Christ Church. The articles 
against ,vhich four and some others more,1Jeing for the Inost part 
of the same nature and effoct, as, namely, railing in the COllllllunion 
table, adoration toward it, calling up t.he parishioners to the rail to 
recei ve the Sacrament, reading the second service at the table so 
placed, preaching in surplices and hoods, acbnillistering the Sacra- 
Jnollt in copes, beautifying and adorning churches ,vith painted glass, 
and others of the like condition; ,vhich either ,veTe to bo helll for 
crimes in the clergy generally, or else accounted none in theIll." 
There are a great many violent denunciations in Puritan 
pam phlets against clergymen for wearing copes, and even 
chasubles, but I adhere to my principle of not adducing general 
allegations as evidence. But I believe that, as there can be no 
smoke without fire, the revival of ceremonial in the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century must have been characterised 
by the use in various places of a distinctive Eucharistic dre
s. 
Thuse who adopted one began to find as religion becanle poli- 
tical that this was hardly a safe practice, and so very naturally, 
and after the long interval of the C0l1ll11onwealth, the record of 
their actions had perished. I throw out of the category the very 
curious account of a gorgeous Cere111ony, which I must, I snp- 
l)ose, call the" opening" (as no bishop was there), of a new altar 
in \V olverhalnpton Church in 1635, at which four copes, borrowed 
fronl Lichfielcl wel"e worn; for ''''''olverhampton Church was till 
very recently (though only titularly) a collegiate church. I 
freely and at once admit that, in the large collection of yisita- 
tion articles of the seventeenth century published in the second 
report of the ltitual Commission, no trace exists of a YestlllCllt 
higher than the surplice being insisted upon. This is quite 
consistent" ith the policy of the o11igatory n1Ínimuln (out of 
regard to the rate-payers, who must have paid for the copes), 
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which I believe actuated those ecclesiastical dignitaries during 
that period who were High Churchmen, while I
ow Churchmen 
woulù, of course, take great pains not to refer to the subject. 
'Ti:Útation articles never did go beyond the obligatory, and par- 
ticlùarly would they not have done so in days when the dutie
 
uf Ohurchwardens and the obligations of Churchmen were so 
nrnchnlore stringent and l110re sharply defined than in thi:s liberal 
age, even before the abolition of compulsory church-rates. 
It will have been noticed that in the accounts of Queen 
Elizabeth's Easter, of the consecration of Bishop \Yhite, and 
of the service at 'Y olverhampton, which I have quoted or 
referred to, the use of more. than one cope is expressly indi- 
rated, anù that in the first two cases it is directly stated that 
they were worn by the Gospeller and the Epistler. The like 
phenomenon seems to have marked those cerelllonials in cathe- 
drals which I have forborne from quoting. This ornate cere- 
luonial on the face of it appears to be neither consistent with 
the rubrics of 1549, the ..A.dvertisements, nor the Canons, in all 
which the one Ve::5t111ent or cope for the celebrant, with tuniclcs 
for the assistants in the first n
tllled, is all which is ordered. 
Several reflections may be made upon this fact. General1y, no 
doubt, it affords another instance of that reasonable principle 
of ol11ission not being prohibition, without which the conduct 
of divine worship according to the actual rubrics would COlne 
to a dead-lock. 1\lore specifically two or three explanations 
nUlY he offered. According to that sDnlewhat rough and ready 
not to say inaccurate way in which I believe the rubric of 154D 
was carried out, as a vestment or cope seenIS very early to have 
l.ueollle in practice a cope only, so l11ÜY the precise meaning of 
u tUllacle .:, have hecolne forgotten or disregarded, and the word 
asslunecl to lnean 111erelv sonle kind of rich dress, which ,\ oult! 
10 very well supplied in the fanliliar fonn of another cope. It 
n1Ïght also be that "agreeably," which so evidently puzzlecl 
the COlllpiler of the Latin canons in 1G04, was interpreted a
 
'" sÏ1uilarly," and the ...\.tlvertisements concluded to order copes 
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likewise for the Epistler and Gospeller, who rppresented the 
other assistant clergy, who are named in the rubric. Besides the 
processional character of copes had never quite been forgotten, 
so far as their use in the great procession of the Chapter of 
\Vindsor on St. George's Day, and on principal State occasions. 
The sanction for such processions can nowhere be found in our 
present l'ubrics, but though it ,vas omitted it was not held to 
have been prohibited. 
l\I y argument has not led me to discuss the absolute leg-al 
. 
value of Queen Elizabeth's Advertisen1cnts. Low Churchnlen 
gpnerally try to put it at the highest, in spite of the 11101'0 
than great doubt whether they had ever received the Queen's 
signature, ,vhile nigh Churchmen reckon their validity at 
much less. Since the passing of the .Act of Uniforlnity of 
1662, I regard this as a purely antiquarian question, and of nu 
practical value ,vhatever. I ain writing with a copy of the 
original edition of the Advertisements in my hanù, and I 111ust 
say that the internal evidence, considering how courtly were 
the days in which they "Tere published, seems overpowering 
that the Queen had little or nothing to do with thenl. The 
"in virtue" of the "Queen's letter cOlnnlanding" theln is 
Inentioned on the title-page, but no posterior approbation 
sianified, and they are at the end merely stated as "agre0d 
o . 
upon and subscribed by" Archbishop Parker and the Bishops 
of London, Ely, and Rochester, "Commissioners in causes 
ecclesiastical," and by the Bishops of "7"inchester and Lincoln 
" with others." Card,vell erroneously prints the two latter as 
if also Commissioners. The cool dispassionate sumlning up of 
Cardwell is that" although the Queen was the pel'son really 
responsible for these Advertisements, she did not sufficiently 
give her sanction to them at the time. Their title and preface 
certainly do not clailn for them the highest degree of authority." 
Strype, indeed, infers that they subsequently received the royal 
san
tiol1; but Cardwell doubts, and observes that Parker's and 
\Yhitgift's way of talking of thcln seems to negative their 
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royal authority. <.Jf eoursp if tI'0Y nevp}' diel rp
eive the royal 
authority, the last vestige uf fin argunH.nlt against t11(' alJiding 
for(
e of the orlHunents rubric of l
.jD falls to the ground. 
I bave reserycù for the close of this particular examination 
what is, perhaps, the nlost valuable boay of opinions which we 
possess, considering fruln whom they emanate, upon the orna- 
ments rnhrics. 1'hey are conÜtÍncd in the scries of ',L\.ùdi- 
tiollal Notes upon the Prayer Buok,' reprinted in Dr. Nicholls' 
folio editjon of it, which appeared in 1710, and as to which 
he explains that their cOlllponent parts are separate collections 
of notes hy Bi
hop ..l.ndrewes; by Bishop Overall as "sup- 
posed," and, as I believe, now accepted; hy Bishop Cosin (in 
two collections); anù by a Dr. l\lills. Xicholls is careful to 
distinguish the respeC'tive authorships. Cosin explains, "and 
the chancels shall relnain as they have done in tinles past," by 
"that is clistingui
þed fronl the botly of the church by a franlc 
of Opf'll work, [tIll} furnished with a row of chairs or f:ìtool:s un 
either side." The then ornaments rubric on which Cosin 
COlllll1ents is not the one we now possess as remodelled with 
Cosin's own co-operation upon the statute of Elizabeth, but 
that earlier f01'n1 of it which the general conscnt of learned 
Inen, with the exception of the Judges in Hebbert v. Purchas, 
aecepts as in respeet of vesture "Ineaning the saIHe thing." 
Co::;in sums up the effect of the ornaUlents rubric with luuch 
!)fPClsIon. I have alreac.ly had occasion to refel' in the second 
chapter to what he :says ahuut the 23th of Henry VIII., ànd 
need not, therefore, repeat my remarks. 
"Such 01'nmnents, æc. ] 'Vithout 'which (as C0I111110n rca
on anel 
experience teaches us,) the majesty of hiIn that owneth it, and the 
work of his 
ervice there, ,vill prove to lî A of a very common and lo'v 
l'RteCll1. The particulars of these OrnalllentR (hath of the church awl 
of the Ininisters thereof, as in the end of the Act of ullifonnity) an
 
n
fcrred not tu the fifth of Edwrl. VI. as the Hcrvice itself is in the 
l'cg;in11ing of that Act, for in that fifth year ".ere all orn
unelLtH 
taken a,yay (hut a. surplice unly) both fnnn hishops ana l'ricsfH, 
and all uther JninisterR, and nothing ,vas left fur the ehurch lmt a 
K 
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font, a table, and a linen cloth upon it (at the tÏJne of the Connnllnion 
only) but to .the second year of that ICing, ,vhon his first service- 
Look and injunctions ,verc in force by authority of Parlianlent. 
And in those books lllanyother ornanlents are appointed; as, two 
lights to be Ret upon the altar or connnunion table: a cope or 
vestment for the priest and for the bishop, besides their albs, 
surplices and rochets, the bishop's crosier-staff, to be holden by hinl 
at his nlÏnistration and ordinations; and those ornaUlents of the 
Church, 'which by forillor la,vs, not then abrogated, ,vere in use, hy 
virtue of the statute 25 Hcnry VIII., and for th01n the provincial 
constitutions are to be consultetl, such as have not been repealed, 
standing then in the seconc1 year of ICing E(lw. VI. and being still 
in foree by virtue of this rubrick a.nd Act of Parlianlent." 


I need not follow him in quoting the rubrics of 154D, which 
I have already given; he recites them fully, and as accepting 
an their provisions. In a following note he does not so nlllch 
as condescend to notice the Advertisements or Canons, lJut 
boldly puts forward the revivcd ornaments of the First l)rayer 
1300k as the then existing law. 


"These ornaments anù vestures of the ministers were so dis- 
pleasing to Calvin and Bllccr, that the one in his letters to the 
Protector, and the other in his censure of the Liturgy, sent to Arch- 
l)ishop Cranmc'ì" urged very vehemently to haye th0111 taken a,vay, 
not thinking it tolerable that we should have anything comnlon 
.with the Papists, but sho,v forth our Christi
n liberty in the 
siInplieity of the Gospel. 
"Hereupon, when a Parliaulent ,vas called, in the fifth year of 
J{ing Edward, they al tered the former book, and lllacle another 
onler for vestments, copes, and albs not to be ,vorn at all, allo,ving 
an arehbishop and a bishop a rochet only, ana a priest and deacon 
to wear nothing but a surpliee. 
"But by the Act of Unifonnity the ParlÜunent thought fit not 
to continue this last order, but to restore the first again, '\vhich 
since that time was never altered by any other law, and therefore 
it is still in force at this day. 
"Anù both bishops, priests, and deacons, that knowingly and 
,vilflllly break this order, are as hardlyeensured in the preface to 
this bouk coneerning ccrclnOl1ÌcH, aH eyer Cal"in or BIlNT censured 
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tlu" eerCJ110nieH thenlHe!veH. A1I10ng uther ornanlelltR of the Church 
al
o then in u::;o in tho ::;econd year of Edu;a1'(l VI", thero wero t,vo 
lights appointell by his injullctionH (which the ParlÜullent had 
authorisecl hinl to luako, ana ".horcof otherwhiles they lllake luen- 
tiun, as ackno\vledging thCJn to he hinding) to be sot upon tho 
high altar, as a significant cermnony of tho light ,vhich ChriRt's 
G()
pel In'ought into the ,vorld; ana this at the H.Ull0 timo ,vhen 
all other lights and tapers Ruperstitiously sot hefore ÏJnageR ,verc 
by tho very sanle injunctions, ,vith luanyother ahused cereulonies 
ancl Ruperfluities, taken away. .TheRe lights 'yore (by virtue of 
this present ruhrick, referring to ".hat ,vas in HRe in the second of 
EdwaJ'd Vi.) aftcr".anls continued in all the Queen's chapels during 
her ,vhole reign, and so are they in the l
ing's, and in lnany cathe- 
dral churches, besides the chapels of divers noblClnen, bishops, and 
collègès tú this day. It ".as ,veIl kno,vn that the Lord-Treasurer 
Bw.Ze2"[Jh (,vho ".as no friend to superstition or popery) used then1 
constantly in hi
 chapel, with other ornaments of fronts, palls, and 
books, upon his altar. The like did Bishop A1ldl"eU;S, ,vho 'vaH a 
lnan ,vho knew well ,vhat he dill, and as free frOlll Popish super- 
stition as any in the kingllOlll besides. In the latter end of l
ing 
Edward's tinle they u
ed the1ll in Scotlrznd it:self, as appears by 
Calvin's Epi
tle to IÜlOX, and his fellow-refornlers there, anno 15:;4, 
Ep. 206, ,vhere he takes exception against thenl for follo'wing the 
custon1 of England." 


Bishop Cosin in subsequent notes repeats the saIne argu- 
IllCnts, with a special reference to Judge Yelverton, with whom 
be had been brought into collision through the Dleddling of 
Peter Snlart, "which is a Köte wherewith those men are not so 
well acquainted as they should be who inveigh against our 
prescnt orntunents in the Church, and the111 to be innovations, 
introduced lately by an arbitrary power against law; "hercas, 
inc1f'ecl, thcy are appointed in the la" itself. .L\..ntl thi
 J IHlge 
1 elvorton acknowledged and confessed to ll1e (" hen I d(\clared 
the l\Iatter to him as I have sot it forth) in his account at 
l)urhanl, not long before his Death, having been of another 
l\Iilld before." 
The following 110t0 by Bi:-:hc)p Oy('rall is in:;erte<1 <Ullung tL()
l\ 
of COl"ill. 


I . .) 
\. - 
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" As 'Welte in use.] Ana then ,vere in URl\ 110t a surplico ana hooll, 
as ,vo no'v use, but a plain 'v hi to al h, '\\
i th a vestnlen t or cope over 
it; and therefore, according to this rubric, ,ve are all still bound 
to wear alb:::; and vestrllent
, as have been so long thue ,vorn in the 
Church of God, ho,vsoever it is neglected. For the disuse of thm;e 
ornanlents ,ve Illay thank th01n that canlO froln Geneva; and in 
the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, being set in places of 
governlnent, suffered every negligent l)riest to do ,vhat hÏ1n listell, 
so he would but profess a difference ana opp08ition in all thÍ11gS 
(though never so ht,vful other,vise) against the Church of Rome 
and the cerenlonies therein used. 
"If any man shall ans'wer, That no,v the 58th Canon hath 
appointed it other,vise, and that these things are alterable by the 
discretion of the church "Therein ,ve live; I ans,ver, 'rhat such 
III at ten; are to be alterell by the sanle authority ,vhere,\\Tith they 
,vere cstal}lished; and that if that authority he tho Couvocation of 
the Ch
rgy, as I think it is (only that), that the 14th Canon con1- 
mands us to observe all tho cerOlnonies prescri bed in this lJook, I 
would fain kno,v how ,ve should vb
erve both canons." 


'ßishop Overall's earlier testimony is not a mere anticipation 
of that of Cosin, for hp belonged to a nlore ancient school, 
which, like hÏ1nself, had already begun to take a J!rominent 
})art in Church affairs during the reign of Elizabeth, the 
school to which Hooker hÌ1nself belonged, and of which Bishop 
Andrewes was the great }Jractical leader, and he had himself 
personally a share as melnber of Convocation in the work of 
making the very canons which he "rated at so much below the 
rubric. Cosin on the other hand belonged to the second school 
of Laud, anù "Tren, ancllived into the still later one of Thorn- 
dike, Sanderson, Pearson, anù Gunning. Overall was born in 
1559, became bishop in ] 61-1: and dieù in 1()19, having left an 
indelible mark upon the English Church as author of the 
adnlÏrable second part of the Church Catechism upon the 
Sacraments. Froln ()vcrall S0111e recognition of the canons in 
regard to clerical vesture lnight have been expectc(l, but as 
we see he simply puts thenl on one sidc, and appcals to the 
ornanlcllts of 1549 as thosp which ought still to be worn, I 
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shall not weakpll the forc
 of Fiuch t('
tÏ111ony Ly any remark
 
of nlY own. 
1 cannot 1)H,8S fronl thu
e very Ï1nportant extracts without 
('aHing attention to what n1Ïght at first 
ight apI)ear to be a 
discrepancy between Cosin's opinions a.nd practices. "r e see hinl 
in his writings advocating with no conlpromise the ornament
 
rubricE of 13-:19 as th8 ceremonial law of the Church of England, 
with their choice between vesÌlnent and cope, and thcir pre- 
scription of all> and tunicle; we see him in practice Loth 
celebrating in a cope, and acting at Bishop 'Yhite's consecra- 
tion as Epistler in a cope. This circu111stance appears to be Hll 
ad.litional proof of the position, which I have been all through 
this chapter contending for, that the High Churchme
 of tht" 
reforlllation century regarded the ornaments rubrics of 15-1D 
revived in 153H as fOrInally binding though dispensable in parish 
churches, but that they understood and worked them in a very 
ela:5tic, not to say unantiquarian, luanner, conlpromising for 
the various fOrIns of richer vesture by the one habilinlent, the 
cope. I an1 not now saying this either to their praise or dis- 
praise, but solely in the interest of what I believe to be 
historieal truth. .L\.t the same time, those ,yho may have first 
Legun this more lax handling of the ornaments rubrics in Eliza- 
heth's days-clergymen who Inust themselves have often Leen 
present at, if not taken part in, lIigh l\Iass before 1549-had a 
precedent in the rubrics of the unreformed uses, "hich vary 
the general prescription of dabnatic for the deacon and of tunic Ie. 
for the subdeacon, by' ordering that the two latter officiators 
wpre to wear chasuhles at l11a
s during certain portions of the 
year, ancl aILs only at the 
;alne during other portions. To 
persons whu ha.d once been fan1Ïliar with this rule, there wa::, 
nothing absolutely repugnant in seeing Gospeller and Epiðtler 
arrayc(l in the sanlC flress as the celclJrùllt, or in seeing on tht' 
othf'l' hand the celebrant only \\caring a. cli
tinctivl-' Hpper dr('s
, 
while o'cncrallv :5 1 )uakin o ' thi
 u
a()'c Blust ha\-e tended to Lreak 
b eI n 0 
flown thp feclin
 in favour of the ehHsultle a
 the exclu
iyp 
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dress of the celebrant, anù one whieh was, thcreforp, iuvc::steù 
with a unique charact
r of sanctity. Thus from the l)o
Útiun 
of familiarly recognising the chasuble as a dress which others 
besides the celebrant n1Ïght wear, it would not be so great a 
t:;tep to accept the cope as one in which the prie8t n1Ïght ri
htly 
celebrate, for the sUPI)lelncntary use of the chasuLle would, as 1 
have shown, have somewhat divested that particular ve:sture of 
its l)l
culiar pre:stigc. This is independcnt of the tht'ory tu 
whieh I have already ad, erted, that in somo country l)ari:-;hes 
the cope was the celebrant's vOðturo Lefore the llefoflllatiun, 
while it tends tu explain that confusion, either of vestIllcnt or of 
nanle, involved in l\Iaehyn's talking of the priest who had Leen 
taken in a cope saying nUìSS. 
Nothing less than forgetfulness of history coul(l have given 
currency to the argument which is so often brought forward in 
face of Cosin's own vindication of the ornaments rubric, that he 
and the other revisers of 1662 coulù not have intenclpd that 
rubric to inlply that which COlllmon sense anù conlmon grammar 
say that it nlust imply, and which Cosin himself has written that 
it ùiù imply, because they ùo not seenl to have taken steps to 
put it in operation after the Restoration. The Prayer Book 
had been restored upon the collapse of a rigid Presbyterianism 
and a tyrannous Inùependency under which all the decent cer0- 
nlollial of the Church had been subnlcrged. These rivaJ rei i- 
gionisllls were down at the tinle, but so little ,vere they extin- 
guished that at the Savoy Conference precec1ing the revival of the 
COllllllon Prayer, the ùi
hops had to fight for tll("\ Inost ru(li- 
111Putary elelnents of ccrelllollial puint hy point; a fiÀed 1'01'111 of 
praY(ìr, the ðign of the cross in baptisJll, kneeling at the COIU- 
runnion, the usc of the surplice, were all impugned, ana each 
haa to bl' vinflieatecl. It was a victory to have carric(l thesC', 
"hi<.h n1Ïght have becn Ì1nperillcd 1y any inllnct1iate attclul't 
to put Inuch hoyontl tht'nl i uto practice, 
Hl(ll'a to whieh t h(-, 
clergy, pin(']H J ,l l,y POVf'lty, aHa fo;O Jnany of then} ('xilr':o; for 
years fronl hOlne anr1 duty, could uot have had luuch heart fur 
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\\hat they nHty have thought the n10re recondite questions 
.of ccrenlunial. 8tilliess would the parishioners hav(l had n1uch 
inclination towards supplying the lacking vestments out of the 
rates, which was the only way in which they could be legally 
proviùed. In face of all this it was an act of conviction anù 
uf courage to place on record so enlphatic a declaratiun of 
that which the then leaùing churchnlen believeu to be the n10ro 
perfect way. As to Cosin indeed recent researches at Durl1[ull 
have c01l1pletely dissipated this worn-out theory, for they have 
brought to light hiB suggestions for the revision of the Prttyer 
nouk, SOlne adopted and others not, alnong the latter of which 
was a proposal to particularise the vestInents. .L\.s to the 
Church party generally of those days, so far from the little 
practical use which they maùe of their verbal success being 
any proof that they could not have nleant what they said, it 
"oulll be nlore philosophical to own that their saying it undcr 
such circull1stances proved that they meant it. r.rheyappealed 
to Gall and to futurity. They cast their bread upon the waters 
and they trusted to find it after many days. . It might be 
sooner or later, but in God\:; good Providence it would conlC. 

rÌ1nes and seasons were against theln then; but how could they 
forecast that, for they had no gift of prophecy? ..:\.ll things-in 
spite of present troubles and difficulties, the still strong and now 
exacerbated influence of extrenle Puritùnislll, anLl the poverty 
of the restored clergy-seemed consistent with a n10re serene 
to-111orrow. They could not tell that the restored I\:il1g would 
be so unmitigatedly worthless antI vicious, or that any 
erious 
feeling which lnight underlie his lust and selfishness would bo 
l)ledgeJ to the llolnan Church. rrhey cOlùd not foresee 
Charles II.'s childlessness and the l>erversion of his brother; 
they could not guess that England would have to turn to a 
foreigner and a Calvinist to l}ick up her sceptre. In tho reigns 
of the sovereigll
 who had 
()nc lJcfore, the Chapel l{oyal had 
heen accepted as the 1110(lel of the lllore !-)tatcly ccren1011ial. 
They n1Ïght rea:;onahly IUlvP hopc(l that Charles 11. "oult! 
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have conceded this littl(\ (whiC'h ,,'ould have Cust hin1 nu 
trouble) to a Chur
h tu which they still believed that he would 
yield a respectful allegiance in return for its self-sacrificing 
devotion in the days of trial. If the Royal Chapel had been 
as that of Elizabeth and her successors, this fact alone would 
have n1ade it patent to all 111en, that in continuing the orna.- 
ments ruhric they were not paltering with unreal words. The 
cathedrals also had been schools o
 splendid worship, and they 
n1Ïght have looked to such a cathedral as St. Paul's in l.ondon, 
tu revive the bygone glories. How could they forecast that in 
three years London would be desolated by the plague, and in 
four that St. Paul's itself ,,'ould be burnt down, not to be 
restored to \vorship till after a generation? Even a8 it was, 
the fact that they did continue that rubric, and that now lllore 
than two centuries after their day that act of theirs has fostered 
a desire for a distinctive Eucharistic dress, proves that their 
prescienee was neither failure nor n1Ïstake; that they <lid 
indeed labour for futurity, and that futurity may yet enjoy the 
fruit of their exertions. 
But, after all, the charge brought against then1, either of 
total immediate failure or of personal neglect to give effect to 
their legislation, conveniently forgets the fact that the man 
,vho was the leading spirit in the revision of 16ß2, Vf(lS the one 
man in England who did secure the continuance of the 
Eucharistic dress in the church over which he prpsidccl. I 
have already expressed my regret that, when one in a high 
place. enquired whether that man ever W01'e a vesbncnt, 
he had not receiyed the reply, "Y os, we even know the 
colour and the 1naterial of his cope." This was Cosin, be- 
fore the Con1monwealth head of a honse, archdeacon, pre- 
bendary, and dean. Did Cosin, after the Ilestoration J3ishop 
of l)nrhanl, shrink fronl his earlier practice? Let those" lio 
desire to show that he harl not the conrago of hi
 own 
conyictions
 ranf.;ack his visitation artielf'
 ana hoast that 
Bishop Cosin of lhlrhaln, that great cf'rc1110nialist, neyer 
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thought uf prc
sing any dress IHore Hignifieati,.c than a sl1rp1i(>e 
upon the clergy of his diocese. I should think not; Co
in 
would not have been the wise man whom thf' worlrl took hiln 
for if he harl borne thus hawny npon thp poor country par:-;onH 
of hi
 nloorland anrl TI10untctÏn diocC'Fie, a lanel of whi(.h th(\ 
luin0ral wealth ww.; yet undiscovered. It would not merely 
have Lecn that in so doing he would have disturbed. the well- 
recognised concordat of the IninilnUln which Churchnlen 
bofore hirn had ratified and of which the canons were the 
standing settlement, but the men whonl he would havp 
oppressed would not even have been tho
p parsons, Inell who 
had just crept back to their hOlnes from years of privation. 
})cc!ailuers on the anti-ceremonial side argue as if it was t11p 
Ininister who had to buy tbe officiating dress. 'rhe sD1allcst 

Hnattering of acquaintance with things as they àre should 
have maùe them unclerstancl that this is a responsibility which 
devolved upon the parishioners. The 58th Canon linlÍted the 
lpg-al obligation of those parishioners to finding a surplice, anti 
now controversialists will argue that Cosin and other ùi
hops 
of his school did not believe in the OrlUtlnents rubric, becHUSt' 
they did not try to force parishes into expenses fronl whieh 
that canoñ luul relicyed theln. 
The remains of the bishop which have recently been publishc(l 
8how to what a Iniserable condition Church and society had 
been reduced north of the Tees. There was one church in 
which he had the right to delnand more, the church of which he 
was Prince Bishop, and in which he had fought his own ('arly 
hattle for the honour of tho RauC'tuary. Even there he wa$ 
still hÜras
0d by Puritan oppo
itiol1, hut he pprspvered, antI 
Durhèl1ll l\lin
ter, a
 we know, alon0 of the Churchcs of "Englau(l, 
continued to u:se its copes till late into the last century. Of 
Cosin's later work at 1 )urhëun, his son-in-law and archd0tlcon, 
Dr. G-ranyille, who tell years after his death wa
 prolHoÜ,tl to 
thp (lPHI}(lry of J )nrhtun, an(1 whose ('orre:,pOll(lCIH"e has 'wen 
ret>cntly pnl)li
h(.tl a:'
Pl't
 that "a "eekly celebration" therp 
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"was the only cOllsi(leraLle Inatter in our cathedral or dioeeHo 
which Bishop Cosin left unaccomplished;" and this defect 
Dean Granville hÏ1nself was able to supply. Cosin clearly 
,,'ished it; and this fact shows how little to his taste could 
have been that gaudy presentInent of a service which was not 
COlnU1union about which Peter SInart trouLled hiln. 
As to the ceremonial of Durluun after Cosin's death, that 
outspoken old Puritan, 11alph Thorsel>y, who visited it in lüHO, 
cight years after the great bit5hop's time, complains of the 
"exceedingly rich copes and robes." Thorseby returne<l to 
Durham on January 1, IGSO-l, and (as the next day was 
a Sunday) "in the forenoon went to the nlÏnster: was 80n1e- 
,,,hat annoyed at their ornalnellts, taper
, rich enll>roidered 
('opes, vestments, &c. Dr. Brevin, '* a native of France, diB- 
coursed on the birth of Christ." Sunday, January 2, was nut a 
" principal feast-day," and yet the copes were worn at Durhanl 
on that day so late as 1GS1, which is a corroborative evidence 
for the reconciliation of the ornaments rubric with the 24th 
Canon, which I offered early in this chapter, and which Bishop 
Cosin's own practice at Durhaln as prebendary seen1S to strongly 
confirm. An often repeated anecdote attributes the disuse of 
copes at Durham to the pettishness of Bishop '\Tarbiuton, who 
,vould not tolerate the disturbance of his wig by one of then1. 
lIe dashed down his cope, so it was said, and no other dignitary 
of the cathedral cared afterwards to put one on. This story, 
like others of the sallIe kind, seen1S to have a substratnn) 
of truth, and yet to be wrong in the absolute facts, and in the 
present instance these facts prove the even stronger hold which 
the Eucharistic dress had upon the Chapter of Durluun, in 
spite of the chill of the eighteenth century. The real circuln- 
t:;tances of the transaction are thus stated Ly 1\11'. OrnsLy in a 
footnote to the fir
t volullle of' The Correspondence of Bishop 
CO
ill,' from which I have already quoted: 


* Dr. nr
vint, a lIative of Jel':5cy, a wdI-lmuwll thcdug:au, 
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" rrhe copes ,vhich funncll the sul)ject of su nllwh llitter invectivo 
on the part of :)lnart are ,.,till pre
ervea, as is ,veIl kuo,vn, in the 
lihrary of Durhan1 Cathearal. Additional interest attaches to them 
fr0111 the fact of their having Leen worn at the celebration of the 
]Iuly Conullunion in that cathedral do" n to a cOInparatively recent 
pCl'iud. An unpuùlÜ;heù diary, kept hy Gyll, a local anti (luary, 
'whu 'Va
 
\.ttorney-General to Egerton, Bi
hop of Durhmn, has the 
follu\villg entry respéctil1g their discontinuance :-' 1759: at the 
latter Clul of July or beginning of August the old capos (thoHe 
rag
s of l)opcry) which had lleen uscd at the comnlunion Hcrvice 
at the abbey ever since the tilnc of tho Uefonnation, 'were onleTc(l 
l,y tho d. and ch. to be totally disused and laid aside. Dr. 'Var- 
hurton, one of the preùendaries, anù TIp. of Glouccster, ,vas very 
zealous to have theIll laid aside, and so ,vas Dr. Co,vper the dean.' 
:t\o such order, ho,vever, appears alnongst the Acts of Chapter; 
and, indeed, it lnay ,veIl be supposed that SOllIe hesitation 111ight 
bo f
lt as to the fornlal cnrolbnent uf an order ,,,hich (Erectly c(llf- 
travclled one of the canons of the Church, ho,yever little inclivitlual 
InClllÙerS of the ùmly lnight be di
po
ecl to render ohcdience to 
its requirOlllents. Silently, ho,vever, the use of the copes ,vas 
ahtndonca about that tÏIne, or shortly after,val'lh;, and they aro 
only cared for no,v as interesting relics of a by-gone tinw." 


This narrative is confirmed by a 8tate1nent published in thp 
'Gcntlelnan'
 l\Iagazine' of 1804: "In the vestry of Vurhanl 
Cathedral arc five ancient copes, which '\Vere until the
e 
twenty years worn at the altar on festivals, and other prin- 
ci pal days of the year." Yet persons point to Bishop Cosin 
as a leader anlong those who abandoned the distinctive 
Eucharistic dress at the last settleulent of the I)rayer lJook, 
and they eite the existing ornamcnts rubric as the document 
Ly whieh that almndolunellt was effected. Durhanl l\Iin
tt'r 
was the uno chur('h in "hieh the use of copes after the l
estora
 
tiOll wa:.; persistent ana long-continuetl, douLtle

 frunl tho 
(\lHlurillg illttuellCo of ClJ
in. 13ut it was not tho only one for 
which copes were provided after that date. The copt'S t'till 
IH'(\serveù at \r('
hllill
ter, and llS(.a on ypry high statf' 
f)I('Jn- 
nities, an' of the tilue of Chade::; If.; 
ulll DloIlll'1iehl in his 
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, lIistory of Norfolk,' says of N orwieh Cathedral, after describ- 
ing the destruction by the rebels of its five or six old copes, 
"the present cope ".as given at the Restoration by Philip 
Harbord, Esq., then High Sheriff of K orfolk." 
The really" Protestant" character of the settlelnent of 1549, 
even if it had been taken literally, and not with the relaxations 
which those who observed it from Parker do,vn to Cosin per- 
mitted themselves, has never, during recent discussions, been 
insisted upon as fully or clearly as historical accuracy delnanrl
. 
rrhis is not astonishing, for it ha
 been the policy of both sides 
in the controversy to inflate its cerelllonial nlagnificence. Ultra- 
ritualists, of course, ,vould ftladly n1ake it carry as lnuch as it 
can possibly bear, while writers of a Puritan turn haye played 
into their hands froln the ,vish, by proving it to be obnoxious 
i;1 a HOlnanisil1g sense, to obstruct any return to its pre- 
scriptions. The true way, too, of testing it is not to consider it 
in c0111parison with subsequent usage, or with the 1110re 111ono- 
tonous outward fornls with which practice has made our age 
familiar, but to see what was the body of old inrooted cere- 
monial which its framers desired that it should replace', and to 
trace how it was lmderstood by those who had practically to 
work it at its first pronlulgatioll, and after its revival by 
Elizabeth. The opponents of the High Church revival (en- 
couraged, it must be owned, by the untenable and provocative 
assn1l1ptions of the extrelne right) argue as if the Prayer Book 
of 1549, in its cerelnonial aspect (with which alone I aln now 
concerned), was a half-lueasure, a tÏ1nid, faltering, first step, 
,vhich had to be completed, and its shortcon1Ïngs rectified, by 
the reaUy consistent and thorough work of 1552 ; and this view 
of things has been encouraged in quarters fron1 which ,yp 
Inight ha\"e hoped for more accurate knowledge. Kow, then, 
what does the Prayer Book of 1549 order? In <lnswering this 
que:stion I must again quote its rubrieR, but the extracts are 
not lon
, and. the repetition will t0ud to clearness. 
rhcy lay 
down the l'3urpli(.c tlf-: tlH
 OllP gPllC'ral yesture for all elergy 
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throll
h(jut their n1Ïuistratioll'3 with two specific CXCCl)tioll
: 
(1) that "upon the day and at the time appointed for the 
JlLilli
tration of the Holy COllullunion " (whi{'h double prescrip- 
tiun of tilllf\ I read to ]llean that the drl'
:-;e8 in question are not 
to 1e u
ed ut the prelÜnil1ary l\Iattin:..; ur Litany), "the vriest 
tLat shall execute the holy n1Ïllistry shall put upon him the 
\'esture appointed ff)r that n1Ïnistration, that is to say, a. white 
aILe plain, with a vestment or cope. .L\..nd where there Le luany 
priests 01" deacons, there so Illany shall be ready to help the 
priest in the ]ninistration as shall be requisite, and shall have 
upon th01U likewi
e tHe yestures appointed ft.)!, their luinistry, 
that is to say, alhe
, with tunueles." To which direction in 
another place is added as a kind of rider, "..l\..nd though there 
L(
 none to cOlllnlunicate "itb the priest, yet the
e days"- 
namely, on 'Yednesdays and :Fridays-" (after the Litany 
ended) the priest shall put upon hinl a plain albe or surplice, 
with a cope, and say all things at the altar (appointed to be 
read at the celebration of the Lord's Supper) until after the 
offertory." .L-\.nd (2) "'Yhensoeyer the Bishop shall celebrate 
the Holy C'olllmunion in the church, or execute any other 
p1l11ic lllinistration, he shall have upon hiIn, Lesides his 
rochette, a surplice or alhl
, and a cupe or Ye
tnlent, and al:-\o 
his pa
toral staff in his hand, or else home or holden by his 
1 1 ." 
(' 1(11) (lID. 
This is the first time I have referred to the last-quoted rubric, 
for nothing in IllY late discussion happens tü have turned on it. 
But what is the system which these few and simple orders 
replace? I shall take Iny rlescription of tht' pre-reforIna- 
tional -ceremonial, reduced to the briefest po
siblc language, 
fronl 'the Church of our Father:-:, as Feell in 
t. O
n101}(l's Ritp 
for the Cathedral of Salisbury,' published Letween 1
4H and 
1833, by the late Dr. Roek, a very l('arned ROnltUl Cathulic 
divine. I need not extract what he says of the origin of the 
alb and burplice; these, as we know, are modifications of the 

alU{\ white linen drpss, the t:urplice Iu'iug thp later fonn, and 
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so called (supe11JelliciuJ}
) because worn over th0 furred gown of 
the clerk. 
rhe Prayer Book of 154D allows of one U
e of the 
cope, that is, as the alternative dress for the vestrnflnt or 
chasuLle which was exclusively ,vorn by the celebrant in the 
older English Church. 
",Vhile offering up the unspotted Sacrifice of the l\Iass, the 
priest U1Ust ever 1e ëlad, together ,vith the re
t of his sacrea attire, 
in a chasu1le. For proces::;ions, as ,veIl as at every part of t.he 
liturgy during the year more in1ll1cdiately connectell \vith th01n, 
the rubrics, according to the Sali::;bury use, direct the chief cele- 
brant, at least, to have on a cope; so, too, under the saU1e ritual 
feeling, in collegiate and cathedral churches, and the wealthier 
religious houses, the canons, the lllonks, and friars, and as 11lany 
as possible of the cIder clergy, ,vere arrayed in silken copes at the 
principal services on each Sunday and holyday n1arked for \valking 
in any kind of solemn })rocession. 
" For a like real:5un \va
 it, n10reover, that the 'rectores chori,' or 
rulcn
 of the choir, ,vho, on account of their office, had to be so 
often moving to and fro as they led the singing, not only bore 
richly ornalnented staves in their hands, but fron1 the Anglo- 
Saxon, and all through the En
lish period, were vested, too, 
in copes, the most beautiful \vhich their churches happened to 
possess." 


No modern English dignitary has clainled to wear the 
"furred anlYs," unless, indeed, the university hood may be 
said to represent it, so I need not quote Dr. Rock's description 
of this dress. Under his cope or vestment the celebrant of 
the reformed Prayer nook is only to wear a "white albe 
plain," a less conspicuous dreFs even than the usual fuI1- 
slpcveù surplice, wÞ.ile the mediæval priest, besides the stoIc 
(which, as aU persons know, has asserted for itself a trac1itionary 
position in our actual Church) bore upon his wrist a ulalliple, 
" often lllade of the richest golden stuffs," while as to the alL, 
although 
. "Linen of the finest quality continued to be, as no,v, the material 
of \vhich it \vas then ahvays lllade for COlnmon use, on great 
oecaHiollH, ancl in the larger churches, it \vas to })(> seen fonned, 
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not. only entirely of silk, Imt :;.;mnetinH'R evell ofvel\"ct and cloth of 
golcl. l
nt this ,vas not all; for though ,vhite ,vas of course its 
n
nal colon 1', yet do ,\Te find a green, or LIne, or rcd, or Llack alL 
to have heen occasionally ,vorn; and albs were not called by the 
name of one or the other of these dies Lecause their apparels only 
'vere of that colour, but bocause they ,vere tinted throughout 1'0(1, 
IJlue, or green, as the case n1Ïght be." 


K or were even these gorgeous alhs what is technically known 
as "plain." for on to theln were further stitcheù "apparels" 
which 


""Tore of three sorts; some 'yore meroly pieces of the self-saIne 
tissue of ,vhich the chasuble had boen made; others 'Were fonned 
of SOUle rich stuff, of silk, or cloth of gold, and adorned ,vith needle- 
'york after an elaborate but befitting design; the third, and most 
beautiful, the storied kind, exhibited the figures of saints and 
pa
:mgos from tho Ke,v Testament, done in cnlbroidery." 


I
'inally, roun<l his neck the priest suspended the" amice," 
which 


"during the English poriod at least of our Church, was always 
beautiful, often truly gorgeous; generally the saIne rich tissue 
'which supplied the apparels for the alb, furnished another for the 
alnice helonging to it; small but glo,ving enamels set in elaborate 
enlbroidery were, in lllany instances, to be observed se\\Ted on to it; 
anù not unfrequently 1night be seen around the neck of an old 
English bishop, an apparel to the an1Ïce lnade from sheets of the 
purest beaten gold, thickly studded ,vith pearls and sparkling ,vith 
precious stonos." 


Dy the ritual of 1549, those priests and deacons who ar0 
"rcady _to help the priest in the n1Ïnistration," which, of coursc, 
covers Gùspeller and Epistler, anù thl)se who Inight further aid 
in distriLuting the consecrated elements, "shall have on thCIll 
likewiso the vestures appointed for their nlÏnistry, that is to 
l"èlY, allJc
 with tuuncles." In the luediæval English Church 
the celelJrant at IIigh 1ras
 wa:.; as
isÍt.d hy a "deacon" and a 
"
nLaea('on," who \\.?rt
 in 1't.ality pri<,
t
, thougL acting for 
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the occasion in tho ]ow
r capaeiti
s. The deacon who r
ad the 
Guspel was, except on the particular occasions to which I havp 
referred, vested, over his aIb, in a "dahnatic," which "co1're- 
sl)onded in colour with the f'acerdotal chasuble, and like it, 
was uverspread with beautiful elnbroideries and ornanlents in 
gold." The subd('H,con, tu ",hun1 was D
siglled the Epistle, wore 
the tUllicle, "which wa
, in outline, the 
iUlle as the diaconal 
gannent, and differed froln it only by being Slllallf'r in all its 
dÏ1nellsions, and decked with fe,,,er and less conspicuous orna- 
luents." 'Vhat also ,vas the richness of the alb which was com- 
}llUn tu deacon and subdeacon I have already shown. Of course, 
in an allte-refonnational 1--1 igh l\Iass there was no cOlnnlullion of 
the laity, but there were cl(.rgy in the stalls joining in the choral 
worship, and, above all, cantors directing the chanting. Their 
rich vesture in copes has been descrilJed in IllY first quotation 
fruIll Dr. Itock. The substitute in Edward VI.'s book for this 
bewildering pomp of garb, was the single cupe or vestment for 
the celebrant, the tunicles for his assistants, and then the plain 
linen surplices for all other cler]\s. The principle of the" flis- 
tinctive Eucharistic dress" was 111aintained in this arrang-elnent, 
but that was all. Perhaps the nlost significative proof of the 
rigorous spirit of sinlplification which ran through the whole 
process of reform, was the indifferent toleration of the chasuble, 
heretofore in theory (although, as we have seen, with a cal)ri- 
cious excel)tion) the distinctive Eucharistic dress of the cele- 
brant, and of the cope, hitherto thE: less honoured vesture of the 
clerk in the choir, or joining in a procession. This was as 111uch 
as to say, "'Ve lnaintain the higher honour of the' Holy l\Iys- 
tf'ries' above the ordinary service, and so we assign to thel11 a 
higher dress; but among the various types of existing higher 
ùressljs "e are indifferent." The direction that a " cope " only 
should be used when there is no actual celeLration, but only 
thf' first part of the service read, is, [ am dispose<l to believe, 
not an intentional dist.inction, but Dlerelv a shortened reference 
oJ 
to the ruling fllLric. 
L 
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Dr. Rock, in a fuutnote tu the ptlSsage which I quoted from 
his description uf the cope, speaks uf this chango of Encharistic 
(lrebs "ith it bitterness which is natural from his puint of vie\\. 
[ need not repeat his words, though I may refer tu them to 
show how groundless is the charge of Ronlanising brought 
against the ornaments rubrics of Edward'TI. Thè omission 
of all reference to the richer dalmatic, and the authorisation of 
the less conspicuous tunicle, no less than the change of the 
alb frolll elaborate riehness to rigid sinlplicity, all tell the 
saIne tale. Such, as cùntrasted with the elaborate ana oppres- 
sive splendour I)f the middle ages, "as the sinlple dress which 
our refOrIllerS at :first prescribed for the Holy Communion, antI 
"hich, in theory at least, was, as I lut\e argued, revived by 
Elizabeth, and continued in 16ß2. It "HS, if considered in its 
details, an extreme change; but it preserved the idea of special 
appointInents for the highest rite of our religion, and wa
, 
accordingly (apart from more solemn considerations), wisely 
devised as a pacific compromise between the very different 
opinions which acquiesced in the change of 1349. Our states- 
lllfln and bishops then were not dealing with" lllelnbers of the 
Establisilluent" and ,. non-conforllling brethren," but with the 
whole people of England, of whom the larger, though not the 
lnore thinking, portion would 1e persons who had not been 
much troubled by growing corruptions, but whu would 10, no 
doubt, signally disconcerted at too violent a change ill the 
outward circumstances of a worship which few of them in those 
pre-educational times were competent to follow in their Prayer 
Books, supposing them to possess such volumes, as the farmers 
and labourers of those days, of course, did not. 
The plan had hardly been tried, when the strong pressure of 
fureign intolerance was brought to Lear upun our rulers, and 
a novel ritual was dictated which killed the moderate settlt-..- 
ment of 1549, and left to God's minister, celebrating His 
Holy 3Iysteries at His Board, no Letter or other ùress than 
that in which he was vested while leaùing th[> )[orning- and 
J. 
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Evening Prayer. \Vhatever may have been the abstract 
nlerits of this new order of things, it certainly was not (1 n1ust 
respectfully subulit) so consistent as that of 1549, ,,'ith the 
conspicuous honour paid all through the Prayer Book to the 
office of the Holy Comn1union, not only according to the fonus 
of 1549 but according to those of 1552; and I have with n1e the 
expressed judgnlent of the Elizabethan Reformel's, who while 
they substantially reinstated the Prayer Book of 1552, married 
to it the vesture of 1549. Viewed merely as a concession 
on thp part of those who did not wish for thé success of what 
,vas afterwards called Puritanism, the change was a failure. It 
did not in the least content the revolutionary party, but by 
accustoming then1 to the surplice as the only vesture, it merely 
led then1 to concentrate on that most harmless dress an opposi- 
tion which ,vas so persistent and so rancorous that it was not 
quelled within the Church till after the lapse of a hundred and 
ten years. 
In order to simplify my examination of the differences 
between the pre-reforlnational vestments and those of Edward 
VI.'s first book, I have hitherto no further l'eferred to the episco- 
pal garb therein laid down than by quoting the rubric respecting 
it. I nlay observe that the same distinction exists between 
the dress of the bishop as of the priest before and after the 
ReforIllation; for while the Edwardian Bishop is only to have 
"besides his rochette a surplice or albe, and a cope or vest- 
ment," his predecessor would also have worn a dalmatic beneath 
his chasuble, while his albe would have shone in all the splen- 
dour of "apparels," and his neck would have borne the weight 
of the gorgeous alnice. The pastoral staff would have been 
COlnmon to both; and in this connection I nlust observe that 
I cannot understand why it is that so few of those Bishops who 
have rcviv<!d the pa
toral staff should not have also reassumed 
the" cope or ve
tment," for the same l'ubric which makes ODe 
legal al
u enjoins the other; while there is no Bishop, I sup- 
pose, who would not gladly escape froln that uncouth and 
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i110gal dress, "hich h0 has alike to wear in the IIol1
e of noel 
:uHl in the I\trlhuu0nt 110nse. Two or three ]1iRhop
, it i
 \\ pH 
knowll, have recently worn copes; but they have only c10]1(\ 

() under the conditions of the 24th Canon, as interpreted in 
the l110re liInitcd sense. 
Strongly as I have insisted npon the legality of the Eucha- 
ristic dress, in the tenns of the ruhrics uf If)-!D, and cunvincecl 
n
 I anl of its congruity with the fn:unework and spirit uf 0111' 
services, I should be very much wronged and pained if I were 
supposed to be arguing that, in the present condition of Church 
feeling, every incunlbent would be justifie(l in reyiving it at his 
own lllotion, and without consulting the feelings of his congre- 
gation. Such a course would be alike impolitic and un- 
charitable. Churchmen have, for so many generations, gone 
on in the practical appreciation of the surplice, and the surplice 
only, as the Eucharistic, nu less than the ordinary miIli
terial 
dre

, that to vast multitudes the return to rubrical correctncss 
\\lJuld carry with it the aspect of sinlply being an innovation. 
Other edifying improvelnents in the conduct of our public 
worship have been carried out between incunlbent, flock, and 
ordinary; and in proportion as they have been thus effected 
they ha ve proved successful, while the cases in "hich they 
have given offence have ordinarily been those in which theRo 
three facturs of a pacific solution have not he en Lrought 
together, or have only met to disagree. If sonle clergymen 
have been too rash and autocratic in the way in which they 
have driven on this and other changes, and if some congrega- 
tions have been too suspicious where they were confronted hy 
nothing worse than a loyal, if not al ways 3. discreet, zeal for the 
ilnprovcù \\orship of the Church of England, our Bishops, it 
nlust Lo owned, have, for their part, been somewhat Lac1nHtrd 
in 1nastering the claim of the .Eucharistic dress. The recent 
ùebates in Convocation have, however, sho,\n that this apathy 
is wearing away, and with the questiun now so rife, I anl con- 
vinccd that peacc' \\ illncyer Le reached t'
cept hy WiLY of sulUP 
L 2 
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'}nodus vivendi, which will pCrIl1it of the use of the Eucharistic 
dress in parish churchfls, under the control of the ordinary, in 
cases and under conditions which shall saye it from beiug 
saddled on recalcitrant clergYlnen, or forced on unwilling con- 
gregations, while it is secured to such as appreciate it. 
This end may, of course, be reached in Inany ways, and 
perhaps in no parish or congregation will it be desirable that 
exactly the saIne course should be adopted as in the adjacent 
one. There ,viII be on Ollfl side the long list of churches in 
which no change ought to be thought of, and on the other there 
n1ay be one of thos
 in which any omission of the distincti ye 
dress would give offence. There ought to be little difficulty 
with either of these classes, the trouble will be "ith the large 
interInediate one of churches where there are two parties; but 
here COlllmon senSfl may readily reach an adjustment. The 
number of churches in which the clergyman is not single-handed 
is immense; and therfl is such a thing as giving and taking 
occasional help with the intention of meeting the varying sus- 
ceptibilities of priest and people. Above all, it is a pure fallacy 
to assume that the same service need ahvays be performed with 
the same rites at each recurrence of it in the saIne church. In 
places where the adoption of the distinctive dress would edify 
a notable portion of the congregation, and )Tet offend some 
tangible number, as 'well as in those its disuse would make 
a sÏ1nilar division, arrangenlents might, I am convinced, he 
very often arrived at by which, on different days or at different 
hours, either ,yay of celebrat:ng the Holy Conllnunion might I 
be employed. 
The good practice of early cOlnmunions, which we originally 
owed to the Oxford party, but which has now happily been em- 
braced by all Church parties, offers an obvious and a conyenÎent 
opportunity for varying ceremonial. Those who worship at 11, 
need not concern themselves with what has taken place at 8 
or 9, and those who have had their own way at that early hour 
may ,veIl concede much which they cannot appreciate to their 
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less active fellow-parishioner::;. SOlnetimes, of course, the earlier 
lllorning ,\ ould see the more plain, and the latcr morning the 
richer 
ervicc. Therp lnight be caSCf; of ehurehes where only 
a single 
unaay celebration was pu
siLle, and in whieh, on the 
tir::;t ur 80111e other specified Sunday in the lnonth, 11U special 
dress would Le worn; in other cases the 1110fe ornate fService 
n1ight be reserved for that day. In SOlne places, too, it Inight 
Le convenient not to interfere with old Sunday forms, but to 
peflllit developlnents on such IIoly days as fell inside the week. 
There is tt plea, of no legal value I alU aware, but of a 
\yery decidedly equitable de::;eription, which I venture to urge 
up,-)n those who 1110st strongly Lelieve in the Purchas judg- 
lnellt, and are therefore most tlecideelly convinced that a dis- 
tinctive elI-ess is not lawful in a parish church, but is so in a 
cathedral or collegiate one. At the time when the canons 
were passed, tho parochial system had not reached that state of 
adlninistrati ve development which makes it now so powerful 
an engine of eytlngelization. In the towns the population had 
not outstripped the capacity of the churches, and in the country 
the parishes were poor and sparsely populated, while the exist- 
ence of pluralities combined ,,,ith the shoek of the reformationaJ 
changes to keep the supply of clergy clown to the lowest possible 
level. It was, in short, an age whose peculiar condition of 
eivilisation made it one of striking contrasts, of the highest 
intellectual culture in London, the Court, anù the Uniyer- 
sities, and of something like savagery in the remote counties. 
rfhe organization of the churches of large parishes under an 
incumbent, and a well-drilled staff of curates, which is the boast 
of our days, \YUS not then even heard of. The question 'HlS not, 
as it is now so happily, how many clergy to the church, but 
how lllaUY churches to the clergYlnan. The only churches in 
which there was anythinO" like cor I )orate action were thosp 
01 b 
cathedral and collegiate churches, and therefore ycry intel- 
ligiLly, as regarded the actual conùition of afiilÌrs, the canons 
took care that in tho
e should be secured a higher type of 
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worshi p. They ordered that these should be l110dels of ornate 
cerenlonial, both because those foun<lations were 111anncd with 
a sufficient staff, and because they had their o,yn revenues to 
provide the apparatus. The parish churches then were not 
merely undermanned, but hardly manned at all, too often 
dependent on the fragmentary ministrations of some poor 
drudge curate on ,,,horn devolved the duties of several non- 
resident rectors. So far, too, were these churches from having 
any superfluous revenues, that in many cases it would be a hard 
fight to scrape together ,,-hat 'was needful for the barest neces- 
saries uf worship by the never popular 111ethod of local taxation. 
But 'we see where the private benefactor did come in, as at Abbey 
Dore and at St. Giles's in the Fields, that there was no scruple 
ill the adoption of a rich cerenlonial. But no,v, although nut 
legally, yet practically and in the spirit of the canons, large full- 
manned parish churches, such as those of Leeds, of Doncaster, 
of Ludlow, of Tenbury, of St. Peter's Pimlico, of St. l\IicLael's 
Paddington, and others, 
vhich I could name, are collegiate 
churches. They are churches in ,vhich there is a will and a 
way to carry out Divine ,vorship in the heartiest and the most 
unsparing fashion. The vestments or other ornaments, how- 
ever costly, which they might like to adopt, would not 1e 
charges upon any rates, but the freewill offerings of those who 
11leased to spend their own money upon them. I t would, 
therefore, be in the fullest compliance, not with the letter but 
with the spirit of the Advertisements and of the canons, if 
churches of this kind were to b8 allowed (as in other cases with 
due conditions) to claim the privileges reserved for collegiate 
churches. I cannot believe the canons ,vouid have been so 
restrictive if they had contemplated such churches growing up. 
This, too, is another proof that those who framed them had no 
idea of superseding the orna111ents rubric, if, in fact, they 
thought they were providing for just the cases in which they 
believed that rubric likely to be carried out. Financial con- 
siderations al)peared to them to have maùe the ornaments 
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rubric an impossibility except in a certain c]ass of churches; 
so they tuok care in that class to give it nc\\ life l)y specifically 
re-enacting its main provisions, although in different langua
c. 
...\.s tu the remaining churc bes they dia not repeal tbe ornaments 
rubric, but confined thelllselves to re-enacting its obligatory 
n1Ïninlunl prO"\ ision of the surpliee, ana left its uther orders to 
take care of thelnselves. The churches of the kind for which I 
am pleading, when situated in large towns, would have to be 
considered rather as to their congregations than as to their legal 
parishioners. The fact that in large to\\"ns, London for exalllple, 
the congregational systeln for worship, as distinct from the 
civil accidents of a parish, has grown up along:;;;ide of the 
11aroehial, is one which Las forced itself upon the attentiun of 
all who have studied the religious problellls of the day, ana 
most of thelll have accepted it. Still of cour
e parishiuners 
have rights, which, if they press them, it is impossible tu ignore. 
It might, accordingly, sometÜnes happen that such a church 
would offer a plain ceremonial to its legal, and a higher one 
to its voluntary, congregation. 
I have said enough on my own part in the way of suggesting 
some terms of compromise. It is for our bishops and for Con- 
vocation to take the condition of Church matters into their 
serious consideration. Unless a safety valve is opened the 
l)ent up ,apours may finel some angry and inCOnyellient escape. 
.A.t all events the ll1emorials which have come frOln the side 
which desires some practical acknowledgnlent froln head- 
quarters of the distinctive dress, only plead for a modus vivendi, 
which shall allow of the two types of ceremonial. I t has been 
reserved for their opponents to put into circulation the one 
which whispers prohibition, and yet among the leading f'igncrs 
of that paper are dignitaries whose duty it is under either con- 
struction of the exiBting law-either under rubric ur under 
canuns-to assume the Eucharistic dress, and ODe of whom, as 
is well known, has not feared to du so. 
..A.mono- the linlÍtations suo'o-e
teù , are SOllie which ha'"c 
b bb 
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reference not to time and place, but to the shape, the colour, 
and th0 texture of the dress in itself. Some })ersons, for 
instance, have looked at the preponderating evidence for the 
way in which the cope (whatever may haye been in the. 
earliest reformational days included under that nalne), sup- 
planted the vestment, and has indeed continued in use, under 
certain conditions, down to our time. 'Yitness the copes at 
'Yestminster Abbey, ,,'hich were worn (as I myself saw) at the 
Queen's Coronation, June 28, 18:)8. Their proposal accordingly 
\yould be to limit the Eucharistic dress, as a protest of distinc- 
tive Anglicanism, to its fOl'm of cope. I do not, I confess, think 
that much would be gained by this. The associations which 
Inight have n1ade SOlne .persons fear the retention of the vest- 
ment three centuries back have long passed a,ray, and the 
good side of the early traditional connection of that dress 
with the Eucharistic rite in no Romanising or transubstan- 
tiationalist connection, but as the great Christian mystery, 
l11ay be said to have asserted itself instead. nut chiefly it may 
Le urged that practical experience has (as I am informed) 
shown that the veshnent is a more convenient dress than the 
cope for the special object of celebration, inasmuch as the 
latter rather weighs upon the arms and the fornH:
r, if light 
and flexible, does not offer any impedilnent. 
Limitations as to colour and material claim a fuller con- 
sideration. The most earnest ad voca tes for the revi val of the 
Eucharistic dl'ess unite in ackno" ledging that a white linen 
chasuble would fulfil all necessary conditions. To such a form 
of vestment there could hardly be any objection. Few people 
indeed wOlùd, I believe, distinguish it from a surplice. .lit the 
same time ,,'here a l'icher material would not give offence, it 
would be only congruous to honour God with the offering of 
more costly gifts. Bishop Cosin, as we have seen, ut;cd to 
"ear a white satin cope. If the white linen veshnent would, 
as I believe, be accepted in many cases with absolute indiffer- 
ence where it was not actually pOI)ular, so a vestment of white 
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silk or satin or úf lnerino, could not excite the comluellÍ'3 which 
the sudden substitution of varic(l colours for the habitual 
whiteness of the long familiar snrplice lllÎght very naturally 
pruyoke. If such a settlül11cnt could cordially Le rcachell, it 
woulll be puerile an(l vexatious for anyone to stalHl out in 
respect of colours, which are not of the e:s::;ence of the Eucha- 
ristic dre

, and are not so much as mentioned in the ruling 
rubric!S of 1549. 
I ha\-e all through this discussion purposely confined myself 
to the question of the legality of the di
tinctiYe dress, 
accorùing to the existing rubrical and cerelllonin1 laws of 
England, and to its conformity with the teaching and I..iturgy 
ùf that Church, as shown in her authorised formularies. I 
may now before parting ,\ ith the subject, and in conformity 
,,,ith the rules" hich earlier in this book I laid down for luyself 
a
 my guide in considering each successive rite or ceremony, 
say that to thoughtful Churchnlen the use of such a dre
s has a 
value beyond that of dry legality, as a link 'which w:
sociates us 
in England with the })ractice of the Holy Church Universal 
frOBl very early Hges. I have said enough on the \Yestern 
Church. Distinct Eucharistic dresses of great richness and 
dignity have from a remote antiquity characterised the Greek 
Communion. So they have the .....\..rmenian (in which the Eucha- 
ristic vesture has the forIn of a cope), as well ns the other 
separated' churches of the East. V e
tments are also preserved 
in the Protestant churches of Scandinavia. I could nlultil'ly 
evidence on this head, but I only think it nece::,
ary to quote 
frOlll a pleasant description of a Sunday serviee at Lillehanlmer, 
Norway, in 1848, given in 
Ir. Thomas Fore
ter's trayels in 
that country, which were published in 1830. I produce this 
statement only as evidence, and not as wishing my readers to 
approve of the ceremonial therein described. The non-as
ump- 
tion of the veshuent till after the reading of the Epi::;tle and 
Gu
pel, as if they" ere not important portiun
 of the COlll- 
Jllunion 
er,
ice, not to ::;ay the non-u
e even of the 6U11)lice 
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during the reaùing of the Gospel, was a ritual LI under which 
it is not necessary to be a 'Ritualist' to condemn. .A.fter de- 
scribing the Church of pine logs, the men and women sitting 
on sel)arato sides, the chancel screen reaching to the roof, 
the altar covered with a ,vhite cloth, and the reredos gaudily 
lxtinted and gilded with carvings of the Last Supper, tho 
Crucifixion, our Lord _\.scenùing and in Glory, anù of the 
Apostles, 
l\fr. Forester proceeds :- 
"'Vhen I entered, the priest ,vas gIvIng tho benediction to a 
nUlllber ûf young IJersuns kneeling at the altar-rails, placing his 
hand un the head of each in succession. I faileù to c0111prehen<1 the 
nature of the office he ,vas thus engageù in. 'Vas it confinnation? 
The rite is especially regarded in the N or,vogian Church, ana the 
preparation of the candidates for it is attendetl to "vith particular 
care, hut I had been leù to helieve that the performance of that rite 
is reservecl exclusively to the bishop. The priest ,vas habiteù in a 
ùlack go,vn with close sleeves; over this, the young pe?ple being 
disn1ÏsseLl, he endueù himself ,vith the assistance of tho precentor, 
in a surplice very much resembling that used in our churches. lIe 
then turn ell to the altar anù chanted the collect for the day; after 
"\vhich follovved the epistle, the people standing. He then clivesteù 
hÏ1nsclf of the surplice, and retired to the sacristy behinù tho altar, 
"\vhile the people sang one of those Bede-psalmer, or prayer l)salms, 
,vhich form the staple of their share in the public worship, four of 
them being introduced into the services of each day. l\leanwhilo 
the priest had ascended the pulpit, and the singing being concludCll, 
offered a short extempore prayer, follO'wed by the Lorù's prayer. 
110 then read the Gospel for the day, the l)oople standing. It being 
the fifth Sunùay after Trinity, it ,vas (like that of our own Church) 
taken from a chapter of St. Luke, \vhich relatos the miraculous 
draught of fishes. Some of the present accolnpaniments to the 
recital of that striking narrative gave it a peculiar interest. 
" At the conclusion of the sermon, tho priest gave the benediction, 
making the sign of the cross with the fore-finger, the people standing 
and receiving it with great reverence. The occupiers of the galleries 
then departed, but the "\vhole of the congregation in the boLly of the 
church remained. The office of baptislll "\vas then aÙluinistereù. 
Its forills very nearly corrosponùeù "\vith those of the English 
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Church. The infants ,verc ,vrappetl in long mantles of figureù 
silk, tied in front ,vith knots of ,,
hite ribbon. At the conclu
ioll of 
the service, the ,vonlen ,vho carrieù the chilùren 'went in turn 
rOllnù the back of the altar, anù coming to the south sille, laid an 
offering of money upon it, making a reverence to the priest; the 
same ceremon y 'was also performeù by six or cigh t mon, ". ho 
aùvanced in succession froln the ùoùy of the church. The office of 
l>apt
sm was follow8d by the celebration of the IIoly COlnmuuion, 
the congregation still rmnaining. Preparatory to this, the pricst 
having returned to the altar, the precentor invested hiIn, over the 
surplice, with a rich vestment or cope," [not a cope] "of crÌlnson satin 
enlùroiderecl with a broad cross of silver tissue before and 1ehincl. * 
I\:nceliug before the altar. he prayed for a short time in silence. 
rrhen standing ,vith his face towarrls the altar, he chauntetl smue 
versicles in a lüw voice, the choir responding. The prayer of 
consecration follo,ved, also chaunted in low Ineasureù tones of fiuo 
lllodulation; in the course of ,vhich he passed his hand over the 
clements on the altar, and took the patina and chalice in his hanùs. 
rrhe conlmunicants had now approaehed, and ,vere kneeling at the 
rails, the ,vomen separated from the men. The sacrament ,vas 
achninistered by the priest inserting the consecratecl 'wafer into the 
nlouth and holding the chalice to the lips, saying, in a low voice, to 
each, 'This is the true body (blood) of our Lord Jesus Christ! ' 
Dette er J esu 
ande t Legem. Dette er J esu sande ßlöd. Having 
cOlnpleted the circuit of the rail, standing before the altar ,vith the 
cup in his hand, he gave a short atldress to the communicants, who 
then retiretl and gave place to others. The choir continued singing 
,vhile the achninistration ,vas taking place. ,Vhen all ha<l C0111- 
1uunicatcrl, tho priest again chaunted some collects, the choir 
rCHponding, and then gave the benetliction to the people, 1uaking tho 
sign of the cross, as he had done before at the conclusion of tho 
sennon. He then laid aside the surplice and cope, ,vhich the 
precentor having placeù on the altar, and advancing to the chancel 
gate, i'ccited S01ne praycrs; ,vhile tho prie
t himself communica.ted, 
kneeling in front of the altar. 
" The bell in the steeple then rang, and tho peoplc departcd. Tho 
number of the communicants ,vas about nincty, the general C011- 


"* I had scen them of velvet with I "t Sand, true, right, certain, surc.- 
gold cmbroiùery, hut tho colour was Dictionary."-J.Yole in ori!Jl1wl. 
invariably cril1l
ou.J'-Sul( in oriyiJlal. 
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gregation being froIll four to five hundred. Ahnost all had books 
containing the Bede-Psahller and prayers. Nothing could exceed 
their grave and reverend demeanour during the "\vhole of the 
service." 


The vestment controversy has, in the hands of sonle ultra- 
ritualists, "been conlplicated "by a very strange revival of pre- 
refornlational cerenlonial in the conversion of the simple Raying 
of the l\Iagnificat in the evening service, into a spectacle of 
cOluplicated gorgeousness. This rite, after it had been for 
:::;cveral years advocated in print, and I believe practised in 
sonle churches which boast of their' advanced' ritual, has been 
forced into general notice, by being made the frontispiece of 
the last published volume of directions for the perfornlance of 
<li vine service, according to the principles of ultra-ritualislu, 
in which the vesture of copes is represented with a pro- 
lninence "Thich is lllore eluphatic than artistic. After this open 
challenge, it has become the duty of those who ,yish to develope 
the beauty of holiness in our Church within the limits of 
Prayer Book la,y, to speak their whole mind upon the subject. 
In order that I nlay be quite fair in Iny description of the rite, 
I shall give it in the very ,yords (sonlewhat abridged) of the 
bouk to ,yhich I have referred:- 


"On great occasions, ,vhen there are lnany clergy present, and 
the stalls are all :filled, and solellul vespers are being sung, the 
officiant, vested in cassock surplice and cope of the colour of the 
day, attended either by t,vo clergy in albs and dalmatics, also of 
the colour of the day, or by two acolytes, may occupy a position, 
with his attendants, on the south 
ide of the sanctuary-not in the 
sedilia, but on stools or forms placed in front of the sedilia. . . . . 
It ,vas fOrlllerly the old English custOlll to use incense at the 
l\lagni:ficat, and to light tapers at the antiphon-lectern, or near 
the altar. . . . . On Sundays and festivals incense should be used 
at evensong during the singing of the l\Iagni:ficat, and additional 
tapers lllay be lighted." 
A diagralu is here given of the plf\ces of the various clergy, 
vested it will be relnelu"bered, and assistants at this cerenlony. 
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" The officiating priest having haù the thuribl
 and incense-boat 
brought to hill1 by t\VO aculytes, may silently blc

 the iuecnse in 
the following tcrnl
." . . . . 


Then follows a ceremonious form of blessing, and the reca- 
pitulation of the elaborate censings of the altar, of the c]{'rgy 
and assistant
, and of tho congregation. 
I n1ust confess tu a. prelin1Ínury aifficulty in r1iscussing thp 
que
tion, from the inability under ,,"bich I laLour to put nlys
lf 
in the position of persons who have reached a conviction that 
this particular cerertlonial can in any way be justified under 
our existing ritual systeln. In meeting them I seeln to be 
transported into a sort of fairy land, in which those well-under- 
stood conditions of cause and effect, premiss and conclusion, 
which govern ordinary discussion, have no place. Alive as I 
am to the exceeding incaution of the proceeding, I will not 
harbour the suspicions of persons who would connect this 
peculiar honour shu\\ll to the l\Iagnificat with that )Iariolatry 
which has lmder the present Papacy reached its last and ,,-orst 
extreme. I fully recognise the loyalty to the Church of 
England of those who advocate and practise it, I accept their 
interpretation of it as exclusively intended to show forth the 
Incarnation; and I cannot contradict the assertion that they 
have persuaded themselves into its compatibility with the 
rubrical law under which we are all living, and in virtue of 
which they have the right to lninister. But, after these con- 
cessions, I find it as hopelessly impossible as before to frame 
even a plausible argument for the legality of the rite. I ùo 
not go beyond legality, for if it is illegal, anel if, as I belieye, 
it is -never likely to be declared legal, there is little use in di
- 
cussing its edification. Still less \fill there be if, in addition to 
being illegal, it is also in the highe
t degref' inlpolitic, àS 
tending to bring other rites, 'which have a very strong claim to 
be fornlally accepted as legal, into disrepute, from the super- 
ficial resemblance existing between the practices, froID both of 
thenl involving the use of the restored vestments. I must, in 
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the first place, enquire whether there is any apparent sanction 
in the Prayer Book for environing the saying of the l\Iagnificat 
,vith a pomp of circulllstances superior to that which is bestO'wed 
upon the other Canticles of morning or evening service. I win 
not burden these pages "With lengthened proof, for anyone can 
satisfy himself as to it by looking at his Prayer Book. Only I 
TIlUst point out that there is, perhaps, an accumulation of proof 
in the forDl of the rubric sl)ecially referring to the :ßlagnificat. 
If ,ve take the analogous places in the morning service, ,,'e 
find a separate rubric devoted to the saying of the Psalms, 
including, by the way, the direction for the use of the Gloria 
after every Canticle except the Te Deum. Then the use of the 
Te Deum itself is enjoined in the rubric which orders the first 
lesson. But in the evening service, the Psalms, first lesson.. 
and l\Iagnificat, are in one rubric, the Psalms being ordered 
to be "said or sung;" and the l\Iagnificat prescribed Ly the 
elliptical expression "And after that l\Iagnificat (or the Song 
of the Blessed Virgin l\Iary) in English as followeth." Of 
course then, according to the rubric, it has to be "said or 
sung" like the Psalms, with neither more nor less observance. 
But that is not all, for there is an alternative, " or this Psahn, 
except it be on the Kineteenth day of the month, when it is 
r('ac1 in the ordinary course of the Psalms." Therefore the 
"Cantate," as far as the rubric orders anything, is to be useù 
under circumstances exactly parallel 'with those ,vhich govern 
the use of the l\Iagnificat, and if any peculiar cerenlonial 
legally environs this Canticle, it would be hard to prove that 
the luan who bestowed the saIne on the alternative Cantate was 
more than inconceivaùly eccentric and wrong-headed. 
Here, however, comes in that ,,'onclerfully elastic principle 
that oluission is not prohibition, and it is argued that, because 
the Prayer Book contains no prohibition of the 111inister inter- 
rupting the evening service ùetween the first leb&on and th.. 
l\[agniiicat by a series of cerelnonious ccnsings, and 
up('r- 
adding a cope to tlH-> ve
ture legal]y appuinted for hill1, then:.- 
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fore such proceedings lie within his own uncontroHed arbi- 
tramcnt. l\Iy only appeal against such reasoning nlust be to 
the natural sense of the congruous which is posses
ed by any 
pcr
oll of average understanding, for it is intangible Ly any 
Illorc forllutl argulllent. There are only two possible thcorie
 
of Ye
ture in the Church of England-that ,yhich hold:-3 that 
the canons override the ornaments rubric, and that which 
holds that the canons are overridden 1y that ruùric. "T e 
may be pretty sure that no one would appeal to those who 
huld the former view, to defend this use of the cope. \V'hat 
cOlllfort do they get from the rubrics of 1349, supposing them 
to be still in force? 'Ye need not again travel o-ver the ye:-;t- 
ments which they prescribe at the celebration of the I-Iuly 
Communion, nor refer to the cope, which is directed 1.y 
the same book to be worn at the altar ,,-hen the former portion 
of the Communion Office is used. The vesture of the clergy 
at the other offices is laid down in the "Certain K otes" to 
which I have already referred, at the end of the Prayer nook 
proper. The order there given is -very brief and perspicuous, 
"In the saying and singing of Jlattins and Eyensong, Bap- 
tizing and Burying, the Minister, in Parish Churchf's and 
Chapels annexed to the same, shall use a surplice;" tht:in 
follows a further order for hoods in cathedral churches and 
colleges, and the somewhat more vague exception, " But in all 
other places every l\Iinister shall be at liberty to use any 
Surplice or no." 'Yhat can be clearer than this ?-The vest- 
ment or cope, albs and tunicles, being ordered for the clergy 
who celebrate the Holy Communion, or begin the COlllIDunion 
Scrvic
, those who execute the subordinate duty of saying 
mattins or evensong are to use surplices. 
rhe critiC', driven to 
a strait to finel some argument ,,'hich should make these rubrics 
harmonize with the new practice, might probably opine that 
the order t,o wear a surplice meant one to 'wear a surplice, and 
anything else besides that' the wearer fancied. ...\.t all events 
our book leaves us with the oracular pronouncement that" it is 
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proper, and quite in accordance with the terms of the rubric of 
Edward VI.th's First Prayer Book, to wear a cope of the proper 
colour of the day at Solemn ,... espers, viz., on the Evensongs- 
both First and Second-of Sundays and Festivals." I think it 
is n10re respectful both to the ingenious author and to my own 
readers to leave this assertion to speak for itself. 
There is no analogy between it and the principle for 1yhich I 
have been contending that the order to ,veal' the surplice in 
thp 58th Canon is not inconsistent 'with the orders elsewhere to 
superadd the vestnlent or cope at certain times. Here there 
are two distinct vestiary prescriptions, both of them laid down 
at different times by the reformed Church of England, which 
it is, at least, respectful to reconcile. But as to this modern 
claim, the reformed Church of England, through the lTIOlIth 
both of its uwn Prayer Book ånd of its canons, orders one ana 
one only dress at this particular time; and yet it is contended 
that eal"h clergyman may of his own mere motion add anuther. 
The same stretch of words would justify tho l"lergyman who 'HL
 
less ritualistic in topping his surplice with a great coat if thp 
,,,eather happened to be cold. I should nut have dwelt at such 
length on the disproof of so untenable a ceren1onial, had it not 
been for its inconceivable in1policy. The clain1 to wear a" dis- 
tinctive Eucharistic dress," rests as I have shown, on very strong 
grounds; the one to wear a "distinctive dress" at the l\Iag- 
nificat, on none at all. But if ritualists will persist in lunlping 
together the t".o practices in their demand for vestments, it 
,vill only be natural for the world to estimate the value of the 
whole claim at that of its \\eakest member, and to push aside 
the soliù requisition as the lawless caprice of a knot of extra- 
vagant innovators. I have for n1Y own part no hesitation in 
saying that the most gratuitous obstructors of the" distinctive 
Eucharistic dress" are the Inen who give rein to their own 
fancies in the utterly indefensible ceremonial "hich they 
have heaped rounù the saying at evensong of the l\Iagnificat. 
I may as well in closing this chapter dispose of every 
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(1l1c"tion r
lating: to ccelesiasti
al drc
8, "hethel' or not it iH 
(lir(.etlr conllected with thp C(nnlnunion service. Evcry 
hurch 
goer is t
uniliar "ith that vesture composed of a long ::;trip of 
silk pas
eù round the neck, and hanging do" n on f'ttch side, 
which lu\\ and old-fashioned Churchmen wear lJroarl, and term 
a scarf, a

igning SOllle COllvcntional reason for it
 u
e, but 
which npon the pcr
olls of High Churclllnen shrinks into notal>le 
llarrowne
s, and vindicates in 'nalue and shape its title to 1e the 
continuance of the ancient !Stole. There is not a ".ord of refer- 
ence to either stule or scarf in any post-reformational ruhric, 
advertisel11ent,or canun; and yet it is too well estaùlished and too 
, generally accepted ever to be dislodged. Does not this fact teach 
a lesson of moderation to contending parties? Here at least tlH
 
Rtern law of the l\Iackonochie case has not been held to, and never 
can prevail. _\.lnong the introductions which ritualisnl so 
calleel justifies under its general rules is that of the 80ft quad- 
rangular cap, called the ,
 biretta," "hich is ceremoniously put 
on and off by the ROlllan clergy during different period
 of 
their lninistration
, according to the cOlnparative liturgical 80- 
lelnnity of the pas
ing act of worship. The one point in which 
)Ir. Purchas found mercy with the Judicial Committee, was the 
po:sse:s:siun of a biretta, because it could not be proved that be 
"ore it in service time. This head dress accordingly is legal, 
as golu
hes are also, only it has not required the 
\.rche
 
Court and the Judicial COlnnlÎttee to allow our clergy to procure 
those. lJut upon the ritualistic use of the biretta, not [13 a 
covering but as a Rymbolical act of worship, which is lllouldeù 
on the Roman rite, I have, þutting on one side the quef'tion 
of its )egality, only the right to allege lllY own feelings. 
There lnay be persons to whom it is edifying; to myself it is 

ÏInply di
turbing, and it seems to invest the service" ith a pecu- 
liarly alien character. rfhe old familiar teaching of ll)Hn'S 
nothingness and the glory of God, derived from th
 spectacle of 
the bareheaded clergr
 in this resl)cct hUnllJlillg theluselves likp 
the 
ÏIllple
t of thtìir flock beforC' the Divine l\Iajèðty, is lost in 
)1 
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a nove] and intricate sYlnbolisIn of which self-asRertion appears 
to Lo an elelnent. The practice is certainly void of any post- 
reformational recognition. The canons no doubt allow the usp 
of a "night-cap or coif" in church to those only whose health 
forbids them to go bareheaded; but the rationale of this cap 
is that it should Le so low and unconspicuous that the wearer 
of it is still assumed to be bareheaded. The rationale on the 
other hand of the ritualistic biretta, which has nothing to do 
with health, is that it should be conspicuous, and that 
t should 
be known when its ,yearer had it on and when off. 
The question of the Liretta Inay be a very sInall one, hut it 
is one of lnany other sInall questions in ,,-hich the ritualists 
have shown thelnselyes deficient in tact, and careless in ascer- 
taining the drift of popular feeling, eYPll when that feeling may 
be prejudice. l\fany sInall things may combine in a large 
whole, and a pl'ejudice, if harmless, ought always to be enough 
respected at least to be taken into account by ll1en whose duty 
and whose desire is to mould public opinion. At the risk of 
offending them, I must say that the tact of the ritualists haR 
not been COInn1ensurate with their learning or devotion. They 
have erred both in what they have insisted upon as if essential, 
and in the manner in which they have ,yorded their insistance. 
The latter Inistake is, I make no doubt, a very natural one 
with persons who are so accustonled to hear each other talk ill 
a technical language about matters ,,-hich are falniliar to them, 
that they quite forget when they have to go do"n into the forum, 
that their very vocabulary is not lnerely unintelligible (for 
this would be comparatively unÏInportant) but just so half- 
understood, as to give the wrong and mischievous ÏInpression 
upon the points on which definite ideas on both sides are 
essential. "T ant of tact in what is done is in some respects 
less excusable than want of tact in what is said, although the 
la tter n1a y often do more mischief; for the n urn LeI' of persons 
'who can read an incautious speech, flying froIl1 one newspaper 
to anoth
r, is much larger than those who can witness an incau- 
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tious act. ....\.n Ï1u.;tancc of thi
 want of taet on un0 
idc, 
un<l of th0 vcxatious lnanner in which it has he en taken 
up on the othcr, has latterly heen helping the papers through 
the dull season. _\. noLle lord who has held high office con- 
trivcd in a Church dcfence speech so effectively to ad,
ocatp 
Church dissension, that the E:ecrctar

 uf the Defence Ill
titution 
had to apulugise. Howpver, the point which the incautious 
I'Pl.aker took hold of, triyia] as it was, was just one of the 
tLiugs as to "hich a finer sense of tact would ha ye sayed 
the attacked :;ection of High Churchmen from exposing thcm- 
Reh-es to attack about. The feryour of a clergYlllan's loyalty 
to the Church of England, does not dcpend on the length 
or breadth of his surplice, although. when he means to put 
a .. vestment or cope" over that surplice, he lllust, as I ha ye 

hown, haye it 
anall and tight. But when he has no such in- 
tention, he sinlply goes out of his way in exchanging the old 
fanlÏlinr full and graceful surplice, for the little scanlped article 
in vogue in certain churches. His doing so only. tends 
tu excite distrust and suspicion upon a lnutter "hully non- 
essential, and which Dlttr prüve è.t very serious impedimcnt 
è.UIlong that large class of persons who judge by the eye anll 
br first inl press ions to his infi uence and usefulness in things 
which are really of the highest eyerlasting inlportance. As 
a further argulllent against the tight surplice which may tell 
\\ ith some minds, I shall quote what that stout !{onlan Catholic 
ccrcnlonialist, A. 'V. Pug in, said about it in his 'Glossary 
of Ecclesiastical Oflliunellt,' published thirty year:.; ngo. ..lfter 
eXplaining tLat the surplice is in fact an ., albe enlarged 
hoth in- the body and the sleeves," he continues :-" It will Le 
readily seen, therefore, that there is hut one true fornl for the 
surplice, that which it had fronl the cOlllmencement, long and 
ample" [the italics ill both places are Pug-in's] .. much resenl- 
blillg the one 1ig-urcll in every plate of the TIolllan Pontifical; 
and whieh it has only lost" ithin a cOll1})aratiyely 
hort periuJ. 
in con:'equeIH."c uf its realubc find intcntion being forgott
n." 
1\1 2 
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So actually thest-' short, enullped,and 
ingularly ugly surplices 
whicL have bee-onle in ' j)unch' and sin1Ïlar authorities the very 
type of the ritualist Hnd ,,-hich, strange as the Hssertion nlay he, 
have I believe luuch contributed to lnake the ignorant believe 
that the clergyulen who wear the111 are not really a portion of 
the whole clergy of the great Church of England, lJut a sort 
of independent, if not antagonistic sect, arc by the authority 
(which it were easy to supplenlellt by a thousand instance:-;) 
of the great reviver in the Anglo-RonU1l1 Church of the cer('- 
monia1is111of the Church of Barun1, ..Å... ,Yo Pugil1, a lll()(lel'll and 
a l'eprehensible innovation, in confinnation of whie h he quotes 
(though I do not care to repeat it) the authority of a Pope 
of the fourteenth century. 
"Tith regard to the episcopal dress, it is much to be desired 
that the rubrics of 154D should speedily be acknowledged as 
possessing binding authority, so as to establish a dress for our 
Bishops, when officiating, which might be a little nlore seemly 
than the ungraceful garb which fortune, and no binding Church 
la,v, lias condemned thelll to wear. The practice lately intro- 
duced, in manifest compliance "ith the canons, of l'elieving the 
dingy dress by the use of the Doctor's hood, has l'ather improved 
the attire. Nothing, howeyer, can make it graceful, and as 
long as the sleeves are ,,,hat they are, nothing can make it 
dignified. This reforn1 will be more easy to the Dench, as they 
have already in part adopted the pastoral staff froIn the Book 
of 15-19. I should almost be tenlpted to say that they had 
given their pledge to the Church to carry out not only the 
refornl of their own dress, but that of the 'whole clergy. The 
re-adoption by the Chief Shepherd of the shepherd's crook, is, 
by right-minded persons, generally felt to be appropriate and 
edifying. . Still there might have been a question on legal 
grounds as to the opportuneness of the step, had it been 
a purely volunteer improvement. It is, on the contrary, a 
direct instalment of that ritual of 1549, which, as I belicve, 
our ornaments rubric points to. But the Bishops who have, in 
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using the 
taff, pronouIlee<1 for the legality uf the ornaJnents of 
the n1Ïnister of 15--10, cannot wish it to be said that they hav(' 

topped at a point which tends to their o\\n amplifìcation. and nn-' 
unable to h(
lp the clergy cOlllmitted to their charge to nlake 
a corrcsponùing nsc uf the :5ame la\\. .A.s to the J3i:5hop's rlress 
in general, no p()

il)le affl'etiolls cling to it; while the ,A..reh- 
Li:;;hdP of Canterbury, not long Hillce, took a hold f:ìtep in the 
way of refunn when, with /-Iome uf his suffragans, he officiate.} 
at an epi
e()pal consecration in "\Ve::,tminster .A"bbey in his red 
l"unYùcational roLe
. 
Onl y one lllore question relating to dress renutÏns to be con- 
sidered, and that i8 one which appears to me tù be of the very 
slightest Ì1nportance, although in an earlier stage of the Church 
rnovenlent it excited an tllllOlUlt of popular indignation which, 
in one cathe(lral ('ity, cuhnillated in disgraceful rioting, and in 
I
ondon brought on a clerical rebellion against Bishop Blonlfield 
-I meån as to the dress in which it is right for the preacher 
to appear while occupying thp pulpit. The acrinlony with 
which, sonlP thirty years ago, High Churchmen pre::,secl the 

nrplicc, and Low Churchn1en the gown, as the proper ,esture 
for preaching, beems siI?ply inconceiyable, and it is possibly 

tilJ more so that 80 nlany of the latter 8till continue to per- 
suade thenls('lves into there being SOlne principle at stake. I 
suppose the true interpretation of this otherwise inexplicable 
and hanUy cre(litahle episode in the history of. the Ohurch 
lllovcnlent i:..:, that it affords an eXàlnple of the truth that" the 
fathers haxe eaten 
our gr<1pe
, and the children's teeth are set 
on edge." It ',as a folly which owed its t)rigin to a great 
lJlullcler in a relnote and very different age. I have already 
referred to the deplorable suggestion in the PI'ayer Book of 
134-9 of the HnlÌilated Oommunion ser,ice-the "ante-Oom- 
munion scryicc," as it is absurdly termed as if every \\ ord of 
the whole service, froIn tir
t to la
t, wn:-; not the Conlmunion 
:'-;t'I'vicc. I have alway:=; refused, as in this book, to u
e thp tel'lll. 
ant 1 1 rel1101n1>or :-;uggcsting in the Ititual Conln1i:;
it)n. as a 
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substitute, to call it the" non-Communion service "-a service 
with no communion to give it significance. This wretched sug- 
gestion led to the custoln of concluding the non-Con1n1union 
service at the end of the prayer " for the whule state of Christ's 
Church" (now a" Church l\Iilitant here on earth "), a prayer 
to which 1\11'. Gladstone unaccountably points as the nlost " Pro- 
testant" one in the Prayer Buuk in his late article on Ritualislll, 
hut which is really, when taken in connection with the celebra- 
tion which ought to folluw, the representation of the oblations 
and of the great intercessory prayer of the ancient Liturgies, 
and which in the Prayer Book of 1549 actually formed the first 
1) art of the Consecration Prayer. In tinle the burden of return- 
ing back to the altar for a few minutes more of service after the 
sennon, only to use a prayer which, when taken without its 
Eucharistic belongings hardly did more than repeat petitions 
already offered up in the Litany, led to the omission of the 
prayer for the Church l\Iilitant and to the ordinary Sunday 
morning service ending '" i th the sermon. Then came in the 
foppish fashion of the preacher changing his surplice for a 
smart silk gown. Dishop Blomfield and those who acted with 
him, instead of boldly urging a return to weekly communions, 
tried to reimpose the obsolete unreality of the mutilated 
service, with the prayer for the Church l\Iilitant not omitted, 
and of course pressed the continuous use of the surplice, to 
avoid the i.ntolerable nuisance of so many changes vf dress. 
This change further involyed the offertory, and that carried 
with it giving. So the forces of the worldly, the lazy, and 
the stingy were arrayed itgainst the double iInposition of a 
longer servièe and of an appeal to' their pockets, and Church- 
Inen maintained but badly their untenable position. N o,v that 
all earnest High Churchmen are united on n10re frequent COln- 
munions, and on the unreality of Leginning a service whieh is 
to be left off before its true end is reached, they may well look 
back with amazement at the Iniserable burplice war. 
The judgment, otherwise so dear to Luw Churchulen, in 
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HeLbert v. Purchas, has attachetl their favourite practice of 
preaching in the ùlack gown with illt'gality. But while very 
reatly to put down their hrethren's vcshuput:.;, they have not 
hCl'll so fÓrwarcl in putting off their o"n 11ack gowns. It would 
really seem as if there "as SOI11e natural proclivity in the inncr- 
IUDst Inincl of an English Churchnlall for change of rainlent in 
church and i.t bilken garb, when \\ e see men who cry Pop0ry at 
the assulnptioll of vestnlellt or cope between Litany and Cenl- 
n1union service, so stoutly standing out for the ('hange of the 
1110dest linen surplice into the rich and rnstling silk gown 
between Nicene Creed and sern10n, even at the cost, on COlll- 
Iuunioll clays, of having again to strip it off. ,A.s far as conve- 
nienc
 has anything to say to the I1latter, the practice which 
11laintaillS one clrp
s all through the C0l11n1Union service (sur- 
plice or vestment) is obviously more practical than one which 
involves, whenever there is a celebration and only one priest, a 
triple vestiture. In referring to the change of surplice to gown, 
I must note another hlullorous feature in the case, naluely, 
that during that early controversy the irregularity of the hymn 
between the Creed and the sermon, which was introduced to 
fill up the pause, was a Blatter of strong relllonstrancc froul the 
High Church side, while in the later day
 the practice of 
introducing yoluntary hYlnnody into the Conln1union service 
is a subject on which IJow Churchmen plea
e to go to law 
with the advanced party. The change of dress for preaching 
after the afternoon service clearly involves less inconyenience, 
although then, as in tbe l11orning, the retention by the preacher 
of the dress in which he has prayed is a lnore sÏInple pro- 
ceeding. 
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Position of celebrant - The protest against tolerating this even more unreason- 
able - Shepherd leading his flock - Sanctioned by l\Iackonochie judgment. 
- Eight reasons for it - Purchas judgment - Remonstrance of 47(jl clergy- 
men - Sir J. T. Coleridge - Lord Cairns in House of Lords 187! - Present 
rubrics - Comparison of rubrics touching position in 1552 and 1GG2 - New 
rubric of 1G62 before Prayer of Consecration - Question not merely of priest's 
position, but of that of Holy rrable-RuLrics of 15!9-"God's Board" and 
"Altar" in 1549, "God's Board" and" Lord's Table" in 1552 - Altar aud 
Lord's Table - Omission of ., Altar" at foreign dictation -- Holy Table and 
Altar equivalent in Greek liturgies - If Altar is Romanislll, then nomanism 
more ancient than I admit - Bw
os and E>v(J'w.(J''T1]PWJI- Communion Table 
not in rubl'ics - Bride never taken to t110 Communion Table - Altar in 
Canons of 1G!O - Liddell v. "r esterton on Credence - Lord's Table in 1552 
put longways - Elizabeth's injunction of 1559 - Clumsy compromise - Con- 
t:equeut vari'eties of ritual- 82nd Canon - Bbhop Andrewes and Laud- 
The north side became west side - Extraneous circumstances IJl'eventeJ 
those who secured altarwise place of table from settling celebrant's position- 
Bishop of Lincoln on celebrant's position- Andrewes' Chapcl- Cushion and 
the cross marked on plan - Positive
 evidence against Bishop of Lincoln's 
suggestion - N 01 th side became now west side - Cosin and 'V ren - Wren 
on trial for his life adopted secondary reason - Laud adopted the same 
course - 'Yren and consecration of Dore Abbey Church - Lord Scudamore- 
'Yren's suggested alteration in Prayer Book in 16ß1- No contradiction to 
his previous practice - 'Yren's share in Scotch Prayer nook of 1G37 - His 
suggestions of 1661 correspond - 'Vren and Laud's policy explained-Heylin's 
attempt to justify altarwise position of table by throwing over the priest's 
position - Hostile evidence of Bayley in 1661 - Present rubric before rrayer 
of Consecration - Due to Cosin - History of its growth 
 Condition of 
things in 1662 - Discovery of Cosin's original JI.aft -Judges in Purchas's 
case quote Visitation Articles of Cosin which never were published - K e 
pueros C0ram populo l\Iedea tru.cidet - Real meaning of breaking bread 
before the people - Celebrant looks with, doed not turn his back to, his 
people - Pishop of St. Andrews - Bishop of Lincoln - Basilicall usage- 
Great wrong Jone if eastward position forbidden. 


THE position of the celebrant is the other point on which t.he 
l\Ienlorialists protest against toleration with, if possiLlp, even 
less reason than they show in their resistance to the distinc- 
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tivt' Eucharistic dress, for if they had their own full \\ay they 
\\ (HIld inflict luuch Dlore active annoyance Ly throwing back 
that large nnlltitude, "ho had for considerable perio(ls of time 
adopted that east wan I position, than in frustr
lÍing their lllallY 
brethren, who are HOW desirous of adopting tll(
 dres
. rrhe 
position of facing the Lord's Tablt' an(l lcacling the people as 
the eastern and scriptural shepherclled his flock, was early anù 
IHrgelyadopted upon what they considered sufficient grounùs 
by numerous Churchmen in e,ery direction ever since the 
Church revival, and so much so, indeed, that it ha<l Lcgun to 
be generally recognised as one of those uncoutelltious points as 
to which the votary of either position haa the right to be un- 
molested, but not to 11101est. Practices of :\11'. ::\Ia ekolloeh ie, 
which had llothing to do "ith the dry question of the prie:5t's 
position, led the Judicial Committee to consider the significa- 
tion of the rubric before the Prayer of Consecration with the 
result as contained in the judgment which Lord Cairns 
delivered in December, 1868. 
" The rubric before the prayer of consecration then follO'ws, and 
i
 in the:se words :- 
'" 'Yhen the priest, standing before the table, hath so orderell the 
hread and ,vine that he may ,vith the lllore readiness and decency 
break the bread before the people, and take the cup into his hands, 
hc shall say the prayer of consecration, as follows.' 
H Their lortl
hips entertain no doubt on the construction of this 
rubric tlJ.at the priest is intendecl to continue in one posture during 
the prayer antl not to change froln standing to kneeling ur vice 
ver
â; and it appears to thelll equally certain that the pricst is 
intended to stand, and not to kneel. They think that the words 
'sta
ùing before the table' apply to the ,,
hole ::;cntence; anJ they 
think this is nUlde lllore a pparcn t by the cOll
idera tion tha t act
 aro 
to he done by the priest before the people as tho prayer pruceeùs 
(such as taking the paten anll chalice into his hanas, breaking the 
bread, and laying his hancl 011 the various vessels) 'which coula only 
be clone in the attitude of standing." 
rfhi:; decision afforded llluch cOHlfort to tho
p" ho fpIt 
strongl y in favour of the eastward position, and- did nut, a
 far 
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as I alll aware, give offence on the uther 
ide. I have endea- 
voured to sum up in ']Iy Hints towarc1s Peact',' the grounds, 
for the .Iecide<l convictions and keen feelings of thoHe persons, 
lay as well as clerical, who attached value to that position, and] 
callnot do better than tv repeat thenl here with only a. few 
additions. 
(1) That the usage of the U ni yersal Church (exception being 
of cuurse nHt<le of those ..L\..nglican priests who have frOIll time 
to tÏ1ne taken another position) points to the celebrant standing 
at the hru<L(l side of the Lor(l's Table, as the minister and 
representativE- of the congregation, offering in their nanle anù 
in his own the cOlumemoratiye sacrifice. 
(2) That the position of the priest in those old" Basilican " 
churches, in which he stands at the further side of the altar 
and faces the people, is no exception to the first proposition, 
inasmuch as in that case also he faces the broad side. 
(3) That the later usage, observed by the English Church 
before the l:eforulation, and by those luembers of it since" ho 
have taken the west side, is not, as falsely alleged, an attitude 
of turning his hack to the people, but OIle of facing the same 
wa y as the people, of Wh0111 the priest is the prtcses and repre- 
sentative. 
(4) That the usage of the Eastern Churches (including the 
Armenians and the Separatist bodies), not to Dlention that of 
the Latin Churches in cOllul1union with Rome, of taking the 
. west side, is also that of all the Protestant bodies which have 
preserved a liturgical framework of worship. 
(5) That there is sufficient evidence of a continuous catena 
of clergymen in our own Oh urch taking the "e
t side from the 
Reformation do\\n to our own day. 
(6) That, in their opinion, the rubric inserted at the last 
revision under the influence of such theologians as Bishop 
Co sin, can only he literally read as signifying that the cele- 
brant is to stand before the Lord's 
rable throughout the 
Prayer of Consecration, and that the pa:;sage of the judgluellt 
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in :\fartin v. )rackonochie, relating to this rubric, can only he 
taken to lllean thi
. \Yhat Lord CnirnR, the author of this 
jUdglll('ut, said upon the que
tion in the House of Lords, may 
r(;[tsonaLly be taken tu mean a
 Hluch. 
(7) That the difficulties attaching to thp hi
tory of th0 
question <luring the !{efornlatioll century can bf-' solvecl by 
consiùering the prilctice, practically obsolete in and after lC(j
, 
and which quite died out after not lunny lllore years, of the 
T
ord's Table being placed at cOlnmunion tiule lengthways 
down the chancel, so that the" north side" "as really one of 
its broad siùes, and standing at the north 
iap was al:-;o standing 
before the table, while likewise this identicalllorth side becanle 
the west one as soon as the table was turned round alHl put 
altarwise. Therefore even at the period "hich is held tu 
be most opposed to the iùea of the priest turning his back 
to the people, the idea of an end l)osition had not yet taken 
root. 
(g) That a remarkable evidence exists of the deep feeling 
which has, in our own tillIe, gro\\n up al1long English Church- 
men regarding the po:sition in the declaration lllade (in IllY 
own hearing) at the l
itual Comluission by that en1Ïuently 
cautious, llloderate, and conciliatory Primate, .Archbi
hop 
Longley. .A. proposal having been made to alter the rubric so 
as to enforce the Prayer of Consecration being l'ead at the 
north en(l, thp ....\..rchbishop rose, and, while eXplaining his 
per:sonalnon-adoption of the west side, heggerl the COlll111ission 
not to touch the question, as any attelnpt to prnhiLit the 
practice would produce" exasperation " 
uuollg the clergy. III 
consequence of this elllphatic appeal the question "as never 
again raised in the COlllmission, either during his primacy or 
that of his successor. 
The lllatter was not, however, allowed to shllubcr long, for 
his choice of the eastward position was one of the points o
jf'cted 
tv in :\11'. rurcha
, 
uHI tht> jlHlge8 in that undeft'lllleci cast' 
canle to it deci:Úon adver;,ú to the practice, and supported their 
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cunclusions Ly an arglunent of whieh the following are the 

nliellt passages. 
"The north side being the proper placo for the luinister through- 
out the C0l111uunion office, and also .while he is saying the l)rayer of 
consecration, the question remains, ,yhether the ,vortls 'standing 
before the table' direct any tenq)orary change of po!Sition in the 
Ininister 1Jefore saying the prayer of con
ecration? This is not the 
Jnost inlportant, but it is the lllost aifficult question. Our opinion 
is that of 'Vheatley, ,vho interprets the rubric as sentling the priest 
to the ,yest siae of the table to order the elenlents. This, ho,vever, 
,voula be neetlless if the eleluents ,vere so placetl on the table as 
that the priest conla 'with readinû
s ancl decency' order thClll frOlli 
the north side, as i
 oftcn done." 
" 'rhe learnetl jnage in the court helo,v, in cOllsi<1ering the charp;e 
against the responclent, that he stood ,vith his Lack to the pcople 
during the prayer of consecration, briefly obscrves, 'tho question 
a ppcars to llle to ha YO lJeen settlecl by the Privy Council in the case 
of 1\Iartin v. )Iaekollochie.' The que
tion before their lord
hips in 
tha t case ,va
 a
 to the posture, ana not as to the position of the 
111illister. The words of the judglIlent are, 'their lorl1ships enter- 
tain nu doubt on the construction of this rubric' (before the prayer 
of con
ecration) 'that the l)riest is intended to continue in one 
po
t
n'e during the prayer, ancl not to change fron1 standing to 
kneeling, or 'rice vC1'sá; ana it appears to thelU equally certain that 
the priest is in tenc1ea to stand and not to kneel. They think that 
the ,yords " standing Lefore the table" apply to tho ,yhole sentence; 
ana they think this is luac1e 11101'e apparent by the consideration 
tha t acts are to be clone hy the prie
t IJofore the people, aF' the 
In"ayer proceeds (such as taking the paten and chalice into his 
hands, breaking the 11Tea.ù, and laying his hand on the va1'iou
 
ve::,
els), ,vhich could ullly be dOHe in the att
tude of !Standing.' 
This passage refer
 to posture or attitude fron1 beginning to end, 
and not to position ,vith referenee to tho sides of tho table. And it 
could not be const.rued to justify l\lr. rurcha
 in standing ,vith his 
back to tho people, unless a luaterial addition ,yC1'e Inade to it. 
The learned judge reads it as if it. ran, · they think that the ,yords 
" standing beforo the tahlo," apply to the ,vhole 
entence, and that 
Lefore the ta l)le InGanH IJct"yeen the ta LIe and the people on the ,ve
t 
side.' But these 1m.;t "ro1'ds are Illcro aSSlullption. r:rhe qucstion (If 
posi tiOll ,vas not beforo thci r lordships; if it. luul heen, no dou ht the 
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pas::;ago ,voula hayo l)('c11 cnnceiycd differently, anù tho question \If 
po::;ition expres::;ly sctth.(l." 
.. 1.: pon the ,yhole, then. their lordships think that the ".01'(1s of 
_\rchdeacon, after".anls Bishop, Cosin in A.D. 1G87 express tIll' 
tato 
I)f tho la"r, '<loth he [tho InillisterJ stand at the nort.h sillo of the 
table, and perfonn all things therü, but ,yhen ho hath special caUbO 
to renl()YO fr01n it, as in reading and preaching upon the gORpeI. or 
in ddivering the st.,cral11ent to the c0l1l111unicants, or other occasions 
ui' the like nature.' (Bishop Cosin's · rorresponùenco,' rart 1.. p. lOG. 

nrtees Bùciety.) They think that the prayer uf conbecration is to 
l)e u
ea at tho north side uf the table, 
o that the Ininister looks 

()uth, "rhether a broader or a narro,ve'r siùe of the table be towanls 
the north." 


The excitelnent which the judgnlcnt canscfl uUly h(à esti- 
lnated by the fact that within a short tinl(, of its l)eing pru- 
nounced, 47ôl clergynlPn of llUU1Y various schools and IH'acticcs, 
including those who <lid and those who did not adopt t]H' 
particular use, signed the following remonstrnncp. 
" To the A1'chbislwps and Bishops of the Church of England." 
" 'Ye. the undersigned clergy of the Church of England, herelJY 
offer our sùlenln remonstrance against the decision of the 
T udicial 
Connnittee of the Privy Council, in the case uf 'Hebbert. 1'. rurchas.' 
" \\ïthout referring to all the puints involved in this judgnlcnt, 
'we respectfully subll1Ít the follo"ring con
iderations touching thp 
pOHition of the luinister during the l}raycr of consecration at tho 
lIoly Conl111union. 
. "1. That the rubrics affecting this particular qucRtion having 
l)een diversely OhSeITed ever since they ,vere fralned. the Judicial 
Conlnlittee has given tu the::;e rubrics a restrictive interpretation 
condenlnatory of a usage which has contilluou
ly existeù ill the 
Church of England. and has for lllallY years ,videly prevailell. 
" 2
 That this decisiun is opposed to the cOll1prehensive Hpirit of 
thp Hefonne(l Church of England, allLl thus tcnds to nalTO'V the 
church to the dÏ1nensiol1s of a scct. 
" 3. That this restriction ,vill press very unfairly upon a larg
 
body of the clergy ,vIto haye never attelllpted, by resort to hnvor 
other,vise, to abridge tho liberty of those ,,,hose practice dificrs fron1 
their own. 

. 4. That tho rigorous enforcelllen t of a deDision so painful as thi
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is to tho consciences of those ,,,hOl11 it affects, n1ight involve thl' 
gravest consequences to a large Jllun1)er of the clergy, and lead to 
results n10st dif:;astrous to the Establif:;hed Church. 
"On these grounds, although l11any of us are not I)ersonally 
affected by the judgnlent, "
e earnestly trust that your 10nh;}1Ïps 
,vill abstain fron1 acting upon this decision, and thus preserve the 
ancient liberty úf tho Church uf England. 
" Jl,Iarch 8th, 1871." 


Sir John Taylor Culeridge In his l)tLTIlphlet on the juc1g- 
me nt, froIll w'hich I have already quoted as to the ornaTIlents 
rubric, deals as folluws ,vitb the tOI)ic of the priest's position. 
" As to tho place of standing at the consecration, nlY feeling is ,,
i tIt 
then1. It seCIns to 1ue not desirahle to lnake it essential or oycn 
il11portant that the people should see the breaking of the bread or 
the taking the cup into the hands of tho priest, and positively 
mischievous to encourage thel11 in gazing' on hilll, or watching hiul 
,vith critical eyes ,vhilo so mnployed. I lnuch prefer the spirit of 
the ruùric of 1549, ] st Book of Ed,vard 'VI., "Thich says, , These 
,vords before Tf'hearsed are to be said turning still to the altar, 
,vithout any eleyation, or she,ying the Sacrament to the people.' 

rhe use no,v enforced, I think, tondl:) to deprive the most sulmnn 
rite of our religion of one of its most solen1n particulars. Surely 
'\vhatever school ,ye belong to, and even if we consider the ,,
hole 
rite 1110rely cOl11nlemorative, it is a very solel11n idea to conceiyo 
the priest a t the head of his flock, and, as i t "
ere, a shepherd 
leading theIU on in heart and spirit, in1ploring for theIn, and ,yith 
them, the greatest blessing ,vhich luau is Cal)able of receiying on 
earth; he alone uttering the prayer-they nlean,vhile kneeling all, 
and in deep silence listening, not gazing,rather,vith closedeyes,-and 
,with their ,vhole undistractecl attention, joining in the prayer with 
ono heart, and. without souna until the united' Anlen ' breaks frolll 
thelll at the close, and seals their union and assent. 
H This is Iny feelÚl!J-and I see no ,vol'll in the sober languago uf 
our rubric ,vhich interferes ,vith it-but my feeling is of no impor- 
tance in the argul1l0nt, and I luention it only in candour, to sho,v in 
what spirit I approach tho argument." 


The course of the debates in the COTIullittee of the IIonsp of 
Lords upon the Public 'Y orship Rcgulation Bill haying brought 
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this ycry sor0 suLjcf't un<1t'r dis('n
sion {huing la
t June, IJol'(l 
Cairns, as Lord Chancellor, offered these oL::,cr\ations. 


"..As to th(' po
iti()n of the n1Ïnister in the (10111111Union foicrviC>ß 
during the tiulO of consecration, that is a suhject on ,vhich it ,,
ill 
not he expected, nor ,,-oula it he proper, that I sllOuhl 
ivc any 
exprcH
áon of opinion as to ,vhat thp la,v on the suhject lllay he. 
nut I ,,-ish to call your lordships' attcntion to tho pm;Ïtion of tho 
question. 1 think that there are in the Church of England a great 
nUlnùer of persons, a large nUlllber of clergynlcn, ,,-Ito have no 

Ylllpathy ,yhatever \yith the ritualists. I use a fan1Ïliar expre::;sioll, 
or ritualisnl, \yho have no 
ynlpathr "Tith those extravagances and 
tho
c departures frOln the la\\T that have been referreù to in this 
IIou
e. and \\-ho yet feel thelllseives n1uch distressed and disquieted 
by the present la\yon the suùject uf the position of the n1Ïnister 
during the tÎIne of c011:secration. Upon that suhject there lIavO beon 
t".o decisions 11101'0 or less final hy the Judicial COlllluittee of the 
rrivy Cuuncil. I du not lle
âro to bay one "Tord as to the la,'\'" on the 
question. 1JllÍ everyone kno".s how extreluely difficult it i
 for any 
person-for any laynlan, perhap
 for any la,vyer-to he Hati
fied 
that those hvo deci
ions are reconcileaLle "9ith each other. III ono 
of those cases no defence \vas luade, anll only one side \vas hoal'll. 
Those decisions, I think, cannot he regarded as finaL If "Te look 
at the par-;t history of the Judicial COlll1uittee of the Privy Council, 
\ye shall he a hIe to find that certainly there is at least one case of 
great inlportance in ,vhich a decision arrived at hy the Judicial 
Conlmittee "Tas afterwards altered by the same tribunal. buppose 
it should hereafter be decided by the final tribunal of the country 
that the proper position of the minister at the tÎlno of consecration i::; 
to stand in front of the people looking to\vards the east-relllember 
that ifit should be so decided, that decision \vill be compulsory upon 
every clergyulan of the Church of England, :Ko,v, if that should 
turn out to be the l
nv uf the church, it is a la,v ,vhich "90uld préb
 
heavily upon the conseÏences uf a great lnany clergYlnell of the 
Church of England. nut suppose the tribunal should decide that 
the proper po
ition for the clergynlan is to stand luokilJg to\varùs 
the south. There are said to be hundredb of clergyulen ,,-hÙbf' habit 
it has been all their livc
, before ritualism" as thought of, certainly 
before it ,vas dcveloped, to stand in the other position. I a
k 
your 
lordships to consider hO\\T a final declaration of the ldw to the effect 
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that I have mentioned ,vould bear upon the consciences of those 
clergynlen. But SUppOSe the Court of UltÏInate Appeal should say 
the rubrics are not 
uffieiently clear to enable thenl to define the 
pu
i tion, tha t they do not. find nUì terials in the rubric to 11lake 
tho obligation certain, and they therefore leav(' the question of 
the position of tho n1Ïnister during the tinle of consccration in dubio; 
then, after a long, difficult, and acrÏ1nonious litigation, you \vill 
have conle to tho very cunclusion at 'which the proposal of the Right 
Rev. Prelate asks your lordships to arrive." 


These ,vere 'words spoken in a very grave and courteous 
assenlbly by a man in the nlost dignified and one of the most 
responsible offices which a laynHìn can fill, on a question upon 
which he harl judged allfl might have again to judge, and in 
the presence of other members of the same House, whose 
judgment he was at the tinle taking upon himself to criticise. 
'\Vhen these circulllstances are brought into account, the true 
value and full import of Lord Cairns' language can hardly be 
a mystery to anyone who does not approach it with a pre- 
formed bias. "
lith Lord Cairns' words sounding in our ears, 
and remembering that the Purchas judgnlent was in perSOna11'L 
not in 1"e7n, and in an undefended suit, it will hardly be (lis- 
respectful to discuss the q nestion as an open one. 
As the first step in onr investigation, it may be as well to take 
in order all the rubrics which are found in the actual Prayer 
nook, and in that of 1552, which in any way refer to the priest's 
position. The first is the initiatory one. 


"The table at the COlnmlUlion-tÏ111e having a fair white linen 
cloth upon it, shall Rtand in the body of the church, or in tho 
chancel, "There l\Iorning and' Evcning Prayer are appointed to be 
said. And the priest standing at the north side of the table shall 
say the LORD'S Prayer with the Collect follo,ving, the people 
kneeling." 


This is vulgarly assumed to be an order which is yery easy 
to be understood, and I do not deny that it may be so; but 
there is only one way of understanding what the entire rubric 
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means, and that is to have a clear idea upon the words" north 
siùe." I shall aùduce evidence to show that thesp words are 
very often greatly misunderstood. Thp rubric first appears in 
this shape in the book of 1552 with only the differences that 
" having" conles after" Ta11e," that" the collect following" is 
"this," and that" the people kneeling" does not occur at all. 
" Turning to the people" which is found in our present rubric 
before the reading of the ten commandments, was an insertion 
of 1G6
. Surely this implies a recognition of previously turn- 
ing fr01n''the people as prescnt to the revisers of 1662, in su('h 
a Inanner as it was not to those of 1552, and which illustrates 
and is illustrated by the new rubric which they inserted before 
the Prayer of Con
ecration which is so vital an element in the 
present discussion. 
There are also noteworthy variations as between 1552 anel 
1662 in the rubric or rubrics which occur between the offertory 
sentences and the prayer for the Church l\Iilitant. In the 
earlier book there is only one paragraph which has reference 
exclusively to the collection to be then made, and it runs thus. 


" Then shall the Churchw'ardcns, or sonle other by them appointBd, 
gather the devotion of the people, and put the same into the poor 
men's box; and upon the offering days appointed, every man and 
".oman shall pay to the Curate the duo and accustonled offerings: 
after which done, the Priest shall say." 


In 1662 the form is as follows :- 


"'Yhilst these Sentences are in reading, the Deacons, Church- 
'Yard
ns, or other fit person appointed for that purpose, shall 
receive the alms for the poor, and other devotions of the people, in 
a decent basin; to be l)rovided by the Parish for that purpose, and 
reverently bring it to the Priest, who shall humbly present and 
place it upon the holr Table. 
"And ,vhen there i:s a Conununion, the Priest shall then placE' 
upon the Table so much Bread and 'Yine, as he shall think suffi- 
cient. ,A.fter which clone, the Priest shall sar." 


N 
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In the first paragraph of these directions we see several 
variations, such as the seemly" basin" and the reverent pre- 
sentation to the priest of the money, followed by its being 
offered on his part to the Almighty, substituted for the clumsy 
and irreverent device of the money being dropped into a box. 
These less reverent arrangements were, I should point out, 
taken literally from 1549. Another variation deserving of 
particular notice is the introduction in 1662 of the term" Holy 
Table," \vhich cannot be found either in 1552 or in 1549. 
So far as the first clause goes (which ,vas all that the book of 
1552 contained) the rubrics or rubric has nothing to do with 
the priest's position. But in 1662 the second clause, relative 
to the placing on the table of the elements, was added, \yhich is 
an inferential order to the priest to turn to it in that action. 


The three last words in the present rubric which precedes 
the absolution,' 


" Then shall the priest (or the bishop being present) stand up, 
and turning himself to the people, pronounce this absolution," 


are in 1552 simply" say thus." It is a fair inference that both 
in 1552 and in 1662 a "turning to the people" ill us t follo\v a 
turning to the Lord's Table, in whichever direction that table 
in itself might lie. 
In the rubric before the Prayer of Humble Access \ve no" 
read, 


"Then shall the priest, kneeling down at the LORD'S table, say, 
in name of all them that shall receive the Communion, this prayer 
following." 


" At the Lord's Table" is "at God's Board" in 1552. 
Up to this point, as it will be observed, the chief differences 
between 1552 and 1662, have been in the l'ubrics before the 
Prayer for the Church l\Iilitant. \Ve now, 10wever, reach a 
very important change. In the book of 1552, the rubric which 
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precedes the Prayer of Consecration, is in this short and un ex- 
planatory form: 
"Then the priest standing up shall say, as follo'weth." 
These words in 1 (562 were changed to, 
,,"Then the Priest, standing before the Table, hath so ordered 
the Eread and 'Vine, that he lllay ,vith the more readiness and 
decency break the Bread before the people, and take the Cup into 
his hands, he shall say the Prayer of Consecration, as followeth." 
It is frequently assumed that there is a discrepancy between 
this rubric and the one at the commencenlent of the service; 
and so there may be if Lord Cairns interprets the former 
rightly, as I submit that he does. But the discrepancy, if any, is 
not of the nature commonly assumed, or rather, as I should put 
it, the discrepancy arises out of no conflict of words, but out 
of the eventful history of the thing ,,'ith which the words deal. 
Before advancing 
 single step further, I must direct parti- 
cular attention to the seventh of the reasons which I offered 
for the priest's position being a question of high interest to 
many persons; and I must explain that in testing these rubrics, 
and in considering the ,,-hole question, I cannot deal with it 
as one which only has to do with the priest's l)osition towards 
the Holy Table. It is equally and inextricably one of the 
position of that Holy Table towards the church itself in which 
it i
 standing, and to the congregation in whose behalf it is 
used. Unless the discussion is taken up with this clear view, 
and in the desire to face and understand the ,,-hole broad issue, 
it never can be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
In order really to understand the question, we must put in 
eyidence another document besides the Books of 1552 and 
It562, nan1ely that of 1549. The relations of the two Prayer 
Books of 1549 and of 1552 towards each other have, according 
to the bias of different writers, been represented either as 
those of modification or of contrariety. lUnch may, I believe, 
be said for either view, and the investigator who rather wishes 
N 2 
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to ascertain the absolute truth than to set up any preformed 
opinion, should be prepared to compare them under both lights. 
I shall in this spirit endeavour to work out ,vhat may be 
gathered from the comparison of the rubrics of the two versions 
of our Prayer Book upon the closely-allied questions of the 
position of the Lord's Table itself and of the minister towards 
that table. 
The initiatory rubric of position stands in 1549 as follows:- 
"The priest, standing humbly afore the midst of the Altar, 
shall say the Lord's Prayer with this collect." The Gloria 
in Excelsis is then said after these prayers, ,,,ith only the 
intervention of the introit and versicles, for the Book of 
1549 follows the unreformed rituals in assigning this early 
position in the office to the hymn. It is preceded by the rubric 
-" then the Priest standing at God's board shall begin." At 
the close of this canticle ,ve read, "Then the Priest shall turn 
him to the people and say." After that there is no rubric of 
position till we meet the one before the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion. "Then the Priest, turning him to the Altar, shall say 
or sing,l)lainly and distinctly, this Prayer follo"ing." The 
Prayer of Consecration of 1549 (embodying as it did the pre- 
sent In'ayer for the Church Inilitant) did not, as in the later 
books, concluc1e with the words of Institution, for the" obla- 
tion" followed, of which a considerable portion is retained in 
our present book in the firRt of the two prayers after the recep- 
tion. Between the ,vords of institution and this })art of the 
prayer the following rubric is inserted, "These words before 
rehearsed are to be said, turning still to the .L\.ltar, without any 
elevation, or shewing the 
acrament to the People." 
'Ve have, further on, these rubrics,-" Here the Priest shall 
turn him towards those that come to the noly Communion, 
and shall say" (with a similar one before the absolution): and 
"Then shall the Priest, turning him to God's board, kneel 
down, and say, in the name of all theln that shall receive the 
Communion, this Prayer following." 
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As to the phraseology useù it will be observed that "God's 
Board" is COllllllon to thp books of 1549 and 1552, but that in 
the latter" Lord's Table" replaces the" Altar" of the other. 
It will be at once seen that, waiving minor differences, the 
two points in which the rubrics of 1549 and 1552 differ are, 
that the former D1entions an " Altar" without stating where it 
is to stand, and places the priest at its "midst," the latter 
introduces us to the "Lord's Table," which it places in the 
body of the church, or in the chancel, and that it orders the 
priest to stand at the north side of it. 'Yhat I shall show is 
that the real difference between the two rubrics rests on the 
different handling of ...\ltar and Lord's Table, and that rela- 
tively to the" Board "-whether "_\.1tar" or "Table "-upon 
which the Holy COlllmunion is celebrated, the position of the 
minister himself remains unaffected. In 1549 the old altars 
relnained in their places, and "ere assumed to be available for 
the new rite. This state of things was displeasing to the Swiss 
reforIllers, who had then the upper hand in England, and the 
destruction of altars cOD1menced even in the da ys when they 
were still the legal and fornlal ornaments of the church, that 
is, in the very period when the Book of 1549 ,vas our statutory 
form of worship. So where we read "....\ltar" or "God's 
Board" in 1549, we read "Lord's Table" or "God's Board" 
in 1532," Holy Table" having been introduced in 1662. As 
a decided and loyal son of the reformed .Anglican Church, I 
make no scruple now, and always, of confessing my deepest 
regret at this omission of a scriptural term hallowed by the 
tradition of all Christendom from the earliest timps, at the dic- 
tatioD: of a few headstrong and unstable foreigners, who had, 
in their own ecclesiastical polity, already thrown over prin- 
ciples, forms, and practices, which the Church of England, in 

pite of their interference, has never from then till now been 
eajuled into abandoning. Happily, however, their policy could 
go no further than to on1Ït fro111 the rubrics the" ord " ...-\.ltar ;" 
what it signified, llanlely, the place at ,,-hich the Church of 
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England rightly celebrated the Supper of the Lord, still 
remained, and names were still assigned to it expressi ve of 
the great sanctity environing all ,vhich appertains to Christ's 
own ordinance-" Lord's Table" or "God's Board," which 
rell1ained from 1549; while "Holy Table," added in ] 662, is, 
indeed, formally and absolutely the liturgical identical of 
"Altar,"-the two terms rIÉpa TP a'lT'É sa, "Holy Table," and 
eVutauT
ptov, "....-\ltar," being used indiscriminately in the 
most ancient Greek liturgies, and still being taken as equiva- 
lent allover the East. The fancy that Altar must mean 
Ruman Catholic Altar, is silnply a baseless prejudice, as the 
,vord 'was in full and accepted and undoubted use allover 
the Christian world for centuries before the growth of the 
Roman corruption; so that if Altar does imply distinctive 
Ronlanism, then distinctive Romanism is a lnuch lnore ancient 
and authoritative matter than, as a sound Anglican, I should 
like to admit. I believe, indeed, that much of the prejudice 
,vhich has grown up about the word arises from the ignorant 
confusion ,vhich exists between the Jewish and Christian ..AJtars 
respectively on the one side, and the heathen altars on the 
other, among persons who are ignorant that the latter are 
always nameù BW}Lo
 (Bomos), and the former @vulauTi7ptOV 
(Thusiasterion), two totally distinct ,yords, and which are 
respectively represented in Latin by Ara and Altare. 
There is another name very commonly applied to this" orna- 
ment of the church," "Communion Table," as to which the 
peculiarity is that, while it occurs both in the canons and in 
innumerable other documents of varying authority, it is not 
once found in the Prayer Book, and can hardly, therefore, I 
should sublnit, claim equal authority with those which are 
found there. Still, it would be affectation to deny that it has 
got incorporated into our ecclesiastical vocabulary, and I am 
well content that it should have done so, for it is an accurate 
descri ption of a fact. Still it does not suggest the reverence 
attaching to "IJord's" or "Holy" Table, and in this respect 
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also (in addition to the lower authority of the tern1 to which 
the Prayer Book is a. stranger) these appellations are cer- 
tainly preferable. Particularly n1ust I protest, therefore, 
against the policy of thrusting it forward as if it were the 
authoritative appellation in the reformed Church, in con- 
trast to the unreformed" Altar," when, as I have shown, it 
is out of several names the one which happens to have the 
least authority. I must, lllost especially, protest (grateful as I 
am in other respects to that judgment) against the direct 
contrast which the Judges in "Liddell v. "7 esterton" make 
bet\\een the altar of 1549, and "hat they call the Commlmion 
Table of 1552, as if the latter Look had substituted the one 
name for the other. This is sin1ply not the fact, inasmuch as 
what 155
 provided was a "Lord's Table," a "God's Board,". 
(the latter word also being found in 1549) and inasmuch as they 
were sitting to judge a case under 1662 which has enacted a 
"Holy Table," namely, that which in the Oriental liturgies, 
primitive and present, is the alternative name for" A.ltar." 
Happily, however, no persistence of Calvin, Peter l\Iartyr, or 
Alasco, "a8 able to sÜunp out the na111e and the idea of an 
Altar from the minds and hearts of Englishmen and English- 
women, and so long as every bridegroom who seeks the 
Church's blessing brings his bride to the" Altar," and not to 
the" Communion Table," we may despise and "'Tite 'failure' 
against the aggressive unrest of Swiss innovators which worked 
so unfortlmately upon the weakness of the English Prelacy 
in 1532. 
I cannot better sum up this digression on the name and 
meaning of "altar," than in the words of one of the canons made 
by the Convocation of Canterbury in 1640, which, although 
owing to the troubles unsanctioned and therefore invalid in the 
eyes of the Law Courts, still remain on record as the formal 
voice of the Church of England at an important epoch. 
"That the standing of the Connnunion Table sille-,vay under 
the cast ,vinclo,v of every ehancell, or chappell, is in its o,vn 
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nature indifferent, neither cOlllmanded nor condemned by the 'Vord 
of Goel either expressly or by immediate deduction, and therefore 
that no religion is to L8 placed therein, or scruple to be lllade 
thereon. .A.nd albeit at the tilne of reforming this Church frolu 
that grosse superstition of Popery, it ,vas careful1y provided that 
all meancs should be used to root out of the mindes of the people, 
both the inclination thereunto, and memory thereof, especially of 
the idolatry committed in the masse, for ,vhich cause all Popish 
altars were delllolished; yet notwithstanding it was then ordered 
by the injunction::; and advertismuents of Queen Elizabeth, of blessed 
mmllory, that the Holy Tables should stand in the place '\vhere the 
altars stood, and accordingly have been continued in the Royall 
Chappels of three falllous and pious princes, and in most cathedrall, 
and some parochiall churches, which doth sufficiently acquit the 
manner of placing the said tables from any illegality, or just 
sllspition of Popish superstition or innovation. And therefore we 
judge it fit and convenient, that all churches and chappels do con- 
form themselves in this particular to the example of the cathedral 
or mother churches, saving alwaies the generallliberty left to the 
bishop by la'\v, during the time of administration of the Holy Com- 
nlunion. And ,ve declare that this situation of the Holy Table 
doth not imply that it is, or ought to be, esteellled a true and 
proper altar, whereon Christ is again really sacrificed; but it is, 
and may be, called an altar by us, in that sense in which the 
Prilnitive Church called it an altar, and in no other." 


In this connection, and in further evidence that the differ- 
ence between the" Altar" of 1549 and the" Lord's Table" is 
(whatever the foreign innovators may have desired to make it) 
not fundamental, I may as 'well quote one of the passages of the 
Liddell v. "T esterton judgnlent, in ,vhich that use of the nalne 
COlnnlunion Table has been nlade on which I have felt bound to 
COlnment. A decision may be quite sound, while the words in 
which it is clothed are not strictly accurate; but in this case 
the inaccuracy is more to be regretted, because the right terms 
"rould have so much strengthened the judges' own reasonings. 
Anlong the things which 1\11'. \Vesterton and 1\11'. Beal objected 
to in the Churches of St. Paul's and St. Barnabas' was a little 
side table (called Credence), in each, on which the unconsecrated 
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elenlents were to stand, lilitil, in the ternlS of tht
 rubrics before 
the Prayer for the Chur('h l\Iilitant, first introduceJ in 1662, 
the priest wa
 to place thenl on the Holy Table. Though there 
ha<l hCf\u (unple precedent for it in the practice of sonle of our 
lnu
t weighty divines, the Credence founù no favour in the 
luwer Courts, but the Privy Council sanctioned it with the
e 
oLservations :- 


U Now what is a Credence Table? it is sinlply a small sido- 
table on ,vhich the bread ane1 ,vine are l)laced ùefore the consecra- 
tion, having no connection with any superstitious usage of the 
Church of Rome. Their rCllloval has ùeen on1erec1 on the ground 
that they are ae1juncts to an altar; their Lordships cannot but 
think that they are more lU'operly to be regarded as adjuncts to a 
Communion Table. 
U The rubric directs that at a certain point in the course of the 
Comm union Service (for this is, no doubt, the true meaning of the 
rubric) the minister shall place the bread and wine on the Com- 
l11union Table; but ,vhere they are to be placee1 previously is 
llo,vhere stated. In practice they are usually placed on the Com- 
lllunion Table before the commencement of the service, but this 
certainly is not according to the ore1er prescribed. 
 othing seems 
tv be less objectionable than a slnall side-table, from which they 
11lay be conveniently reached by the officiating lninister, and at 
the proper time transferred to the Communion Table." 


Two thoughts ,ery naturally present themselves on this 
passage: one is, that the very line of reasoning which the 
judges aùopt shows that, after all, .AJtar and Communion Table 
could not be such antagonistic terms, or the Credence could not 
so readily adapt itself to both. I fear that the canon of 1640 
was hardly prcsent to their lllinds when they penned the passage. 
rfhe other one has reference to the whole ritual controyersy. 
'Ve here see a piece of church furniture, nowhere mentioned 
in c.tny rubric, sanctioned on l)rinciples of common sense, in that 
very judgment which lays clown the stern view of the ornaments 
rubric, which tho Council in )[èutin v. l\lackonochie made still 
Illure tstern. Dùes not thi
 in:;tinctive anù inevitable admis:5Ïun 
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that omission cannot always mean prohibition on the l)art of 
those very Judges ,,,ho are currently quoted as having laid 
do"n the contrary principle, apply as a ruling hint to further 
matters than the one single case of the Credence? 
This digression on the Altar and the Credence has taken me 
a\\ay from the immediate question of the priest's position. But I 
am sure that it will not only help but tend to shorten the ,,,hole 
argument of my book. I must have met these points at some 
time, and I believe that what I have just said will make what 
is to follo,v upon my immediate topic more clear. 
The situation then stood as follows, apart from questions 'of 
the material or fashion of the Table, which are not of conse- 
quence to the present point. The moderate reformers, re- 
presented by
the Book of 1549, maintained a reformed" Altar" 
where the unreformed altar had stood. The more advanced 
reformers of 1552 converted the" Altar" into a" Lord's Table," 
and placed it, as ,ve learn from contemporary evidence, length- 
,vays in "the body of the Church" (i.e. nave) "or in the 
chancel," with its short ends east and west, and its broad sides 
north and south. This change of its position may at this 
moment be only partially visible in the actual words of the 
rubric, but the evidence that it took place, and that the com- 
pilers meant that it should take place, is one of the points on 
which history does not tell us two stories. Having done this, 
they had to place the minister, and here they showed themselves 
conservative. The points of the compass in the Table itself had 
been changed with placing the Table lengthways, so the" midst 
of the Altar" must necessarily have been either the north side 
looking south, or the south side looking north. Between these 
the former one was insisted on, probably from some lingering 
respect for the older customs, in which the north part of the 
Altar ,vas the one assigned to the higher minister. 
Thus explained, the difficulties attending the Prayer Book, 
as it ,raS left in 1552, disappear. The 
rable '
-as lengthway
, 
the priest's position in its "n1Ïtlst," &tanding at the broad 
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"north side," and looking south. The practical confusion, 
coming from so great a change all over England, we have every 
reason to belieye was through the reign of Ed ward VI., Pllor- 
mous, and then caIne the episode of the restoration under l\Iary 
of the old rites. On Elizabeth's accession, as '\\e have seen in 
the matter of the ornaments rubric, there was a certain cere- 
monial reaction from 1552. So an attempt was made at com- 
promise to the !Josition of the Holy Table, out of which has 
grown the confusion, from which, in some shape or other, the 
question has never fully succeeded in extricating itself. 
The injunctions which the Queen issued in 1559, on cOIning 
to the throne, after (in strong contrast to the policy of the 
authorities between 1549 and 1552) forbidding the destruction 
of altars by priyate persons, and after ordering tbe retention of 
such as had not been pulled down, contain this passage :- 


"And that the Holy Table in every church be decently made, 
ana set in the place ,vhere the altar stood; and there cOlnmonly 
covered, as thereto belongeth, and as shall be appointed by the 
visitors; and. so to stand, saving ,vhen the Communion of the 
Sacrament is to be distributed, at ,,
hich time the same shall be so 
placed in good sort "rithin the chancel, as whereby the minister 
may be more conveniently heard of the communicants in his 
prayer and ministration, and the communicants also more con- 
veniently, and in more number, communicate with the said minister. 
And after the Communion done, from time to time the same Holy 
Table to be placed where it stood before." 


It will be observed that this passage twice contains the term 
" Holy Table," 'which has so distinct a signification as a primi- 
tive _ synonym for Altar, but which did not come into the 
Prayer Book till 103 years after. The use of the expression 
can hardly have been accidental, but must have been a covert 
protest against the iconoclasm which had, in the last days of 
Edward, threatened to overwhelm all goodly fOl'IDs. The mova- 
bility also of the Table is by the injunction circumscribed-to 
" within the chancel," on1Ïtting" the body of the church." The 
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compromise was essentially clumsy, based on no sound principle, 
and it broke down as soon as it ,vas devised. The varieties of 
l"itual to which it gave rise were even more salient than those 
which have disturbed public opinion in our o,,'n time. 
-\.t 
one extremity stood the Queen's Ohapel, in which thel'e can 
be no doubt that the ...\.ltar ever n1aintained its position at the 
east end of the building. Canterbury Cathedral came next, 
with a combination nothing less than ludicrous of the higher 
anù the puritan ceremonials, as 'we find in a description in 
8trype's 'l\Iemorials of Parker' of the state of things there at 
the commencement of 1565 :- 


"The Common Prayer daily through the year, though there be 
no Communion, is sung at the Communion Table, standing north 
and south, where the high altar stood. The minister, when there 
is no Conlnlunion, useth a surplice only, standing on the east 
ide 
of the table, "\vith his face toward the people. 
" The IIoly Communion is ministred ordinarily the first Sunday 
of every month through the year. At what time the table is set 
east and west. The priest ".. hich ministereth, the Pystoler and 
Gosl)eler, at that time "\vear copes." 


N ext came the churches in "hich attention ,,'as paid to the 
injunction, but in ,,-hich no vestn1ent "Tas used, and lastly, those 
in which the Lord's Table never "Tas placed altarwise. So 
matteI'S dragged on through the reign of Elizabeth. The con- 
fusion in which the question was left Inayeasily be fatholned 
by consulting the 82nd Oanon, prescribing a "decent Commu- 
nion Table in every church." 


""\Vhereas we have no doubt, but that in all churches within the 
realm of England, convenient and decent tables are provicled and 
placed for the celebration of the Holy C01l1munion, ,,"e appoint, that 
the same tables shall from time to time be kept and repaired in 
fìufficient and seelnly manner, and covered, in time of divine service, 
,vith a carpet of silk or other decent stuff, thought meet by the 
ordinary of the })lace, if any question be 11lade of it, and "\vith a fair 
linen cloth at the time of the ministration, as becometh that table, 
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and so stand, sa'\"ing ,\
hen the said Holy Cmnmunion is to be 
achninistercd; at which tÏIne the saIne shall be placed in so good 
sort 'within the church or chancel, as thereby the minister nlay be 
more conveniently heard of the COllllllunicants in his prayer and 
ministration, and the conllllunicants also lllore conveniently, and in 
more number, may communicate with the said lninister; and that 
the Ten COlumandments be set up on the east end of every church 
and chapel, ,vhere the people may best see and read the same, and 
other chosen sentences "yritten upon the ,valls of the said churches 
and chapels, in places convenient; and, likewise, that a convenient 
sea t be nlade for the luinister to read service in. All these things 
to be done at the charge of the parish." 


The canons are generally tolerably successful in making 
their meaning clear (always excepting the 24th, in its English 
forIn). In this case, however, the directions are notably, if not 
intentionally. obscure. They are also, like the rubric which they 
follow, more puritanical than Elizabeth's injunction in allowing 
the alternative of" church" (i. 8. nave) "or chancel." "'e do not 
get much clearer light ,,'hen we turn to the Latin edition and read 
"quæque certo loco consistant, nisi cum Sacramentum erit ad- 
ministrandum." .A sharp critic might suggest that the" certus 
locus" of a Communion Table would be the place of the COIn- 
munion itself. It altogether reads like the conclusions of per- 
sons who are rather ashëuned of themselves, and, in familiar 
phrase, hardly know" what to do "ith it." 
The period of the canons was, in fact, the dawn of a different 
state of things in the English Church in regard to the Holy 
Table. In the plan of Bishop Andrewes' chapel, to which I have 
already referred, we see the commencement of a Letter reasoned 
out -system of ceremonial, which the higher Churchmen of the 
seventeenth century adopted. I nee(1 not load these page
 
with the hi
tory of thC' TI10Veluent, of which Lauù was the con- 
spicuous leader, to nlake the ultarwise position of thp Holy 
Table general at cOlllmunloll time, as well as other occa
ions, 
and to define its place by rails. However persons may differ as 
to the nature or the manner of this proceeding, there is no 
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doubt as to the fact, and, with so much to say, I shall not, there- 
fore, repeat the tale. 
The movement only concerns me no,v in so far as it illustrates 
the question of the priest's position relatiyely to the Holy Table. 
It is obvious that, with the unaltered rubrics of 1552 still in force, 
the question must soon have forced itself into notice whether, 
after the permanent change of position in the altar, the now 
impossible "north side" ,vas to be represented by that west 
side, which was, in fact, the actual north side turned round, or 
by the north end, which ,vas nothing more than what had been 
the east end, similarly turned round. If the men, whose deter- 
mination ,von for our churches the restoration of the (
hristian 
altar in its due place of honour, faltered and stammered upon 
this point we must not think unkindly of them. It was 
a daring fight on their l)art, and they paid for their attelllpt 
w
th poverty, exile, imprisonment, and even death, and in their 
own generation their endeavour ,vas, to all human calculation, 
abortive; but yet, in the fulness of time, it revived, and even 
in the coldest and most apathetic days which our reformed 
Church has ever known, ,vhen its snccess ,vould have seemed 
roost impossible, it took root and has asserteel itself as the 
unwritten but irreversible rule of the English Church. 
No doubt the right position of the altar ,vas, from a concur- 
rence of circumstances, assumed as a naked proposition and at 
the expense of the position of the celebrant becoming a 
question of perplexing embarrassment; but from extraneous 
circumstances it was beyond the power of those who settled 
the one point to conlnland the solution of the other. 
l\Iy much honoured friend, the Bishop of Lincoln, in his 
recently-published' Plea for Toleration by Law in certain Ritual 
l\latters,' argues that the seventeenth-century ceremonialists 
adopted the north end as the place at which the celebrant 
ought to consecrate, and he adduces these reasons :- 
" The Church of England in her rubric at the beginning of her 
office for the Holy COllIn union, recognizes two l)osi tions of 
he Com- 
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nlunion Table as equally la,vful. The table may stand' in the 
body of tho church.' Thi
 is the first position "rhich it specifies. 
Anll in thÜ; case it 'would stand long-wise, i.e., parallel to the 
north anll Routh w'alls of the church. 
"This 'was the position of the table in most parish churches 
ùuring the seventeenth century, and at the last review; as appears 
fronl the öeyellth Canon of the Convocation of 1640, Archbishop 
Laud's Convocation. 
"In this case it is certain that the celebrant did not occupy an 
eastLcard position, but stood on the north side of the taùle ,vith his 
face to the south. 
"The second lawful position 
f the Holy Table "ras 'in the 
chancel,' at the east end; and there it stood cross-,vise, i.e., fronl 
north to south. 
"This "Tas its position' in most cathedral churches, and in some 
parochial churches,' as the same Canon declares; and has no,v 
beconle general. 
"That in cathedrals the celebrant stood at the north end 
(called the north side in the rubric, which is purposely franled so 
as to suit both positions of the table) is clear from the testimony 
of the continued and uniform usage of all cathedral churches to 
the present tinles. In the case of a very fe,v cathedrals the east- 
,yard position has been introduced within the last ten years. But 
I am speaking of the practice up to tho beginning of the present 
century. 
"The engraving 'which Laud's bitter enemy, ,"Villianl Prynne 
C,vho ,vould gladly have convicted him of any practice regarded by 
Puritans as Papistical), published of the arrangement of the Arch- 
bishop's private chapel (London, 1644, p. 123), 'where the cushion 
for the celebrant (for a cushion there was) is placed at the north 1 
end of the tablo, leads to the same conclusion. 
" This is further demonstrated by the ,vell-kno,vn rubric of tho 
:Kon-jurors (no favourers of Protestantism) in their Prayer Book, 
where- the ,yords 'before the table,' are eXplained to nlean 'the 
nortlt side thereof.' " 


I think froIlt what I bave adduced it is clear that the Bishop 
in this sketch joins together several epochs. 1. The epoch of 
1:>.")2, which insisted on the table at Conununion tinle (the only 
time surely when its position ,vas of much InOlllent to any 
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reasonable person) standing length,vays. 2. The epoch of 1559, 
,
hen Elizabeth's advisers endeavoured to compromise matters 
by cerelnoniously setting up thp table as an altar, and even 
saying portions of the altar service at it when there was no 
comlllunion, lllerely to bring it down again when there ,vas one. 
3. Its restoration in the seventeenth century to the permanent 
altarwise position, if not, 4, also to the condition of things (to 
,vhich I shall advert later) under the present rubrics. The 
Bishop also assumes that when the table stands ]ongwise it 
is to be in the nave and 'when cross,,-ise in the chancel, although 
Elizabeth's injunction assumes that it is never to leave the 
chancel, although it is alternatively to stand crosswise or long- 
,vise in that chancel. ...\.bout the argument from the cushion 
in the chapel of ,vhich Prynne published the l)lan
 I must note 
that it was strictly the plan, not of Laud's, but of Andrpwes' 
chapel. Laud, indeed, obtained it for the purpose, ,,-hich he 
carried out, of copying it in his o,,-n chapels; but it can only 
be taken as authoritative evidence on snlaller points of detail 
in regard to Bishop ..A.ndrewes' practice. Prenlising this, I 
should say that the cushion ,vhich most unmistakably appears 
at the north end of .L1.ndrewes' altar with none to match it 011 
the south, leads llle to the directly contrary conclusion. The 
plan (to recapitulate) represents to us this cushion at the north 
end, and in the centre of the table t" 0 patens and a vessp] for 
the water of a(hnixture with the wine, "ith, save as I shall have 
to point out, appended letters referring to the description in 
the key. The chalice, which is also referred to under a letter 
in the key, does not, however, in fact, appear upon the plan. 
\Yhat floes all this show? I should say that it showeJ that 
the north end was intended as the place of official dignity 
for the Bishop to kneel at, and in general to follow the bulk 
of the service (whether said by self or cliaplain) with his book, 
which would rest upon the cushion, but that the centre was 
reserved for the consecration itself. Surely this inference 
stands to reason, for if Andrewes' practice had been to con- 
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secratc at the north end, he never "ould have hampereù 
that particular part of the table with a cushion which would 
lllake the decent perfornHtllCe of the rite on his part so very diffi- 
cult, nor woulc1 he have so enlphatically shown the sacred vessels 
ranged exactly in the n1Ïddle. It is somewhat curious that while 
in the key he enlploys letters, Greek or capital ROlllan, for refer- 
ence to the other articles, Andrewes uses a cross to indicate 
the place of the vessel of admixture, and that this happens to 
stand in the exact centre of the Holy Table. I cannot help 
surmising that this exceptional use of the cross as a mark of 
reference in the key was intended as a sort of private note that 
that central point of the table was to be useù as the place of 
consecra tion. 
In answer, however, to the suggestion of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, which, as I have shown, stands on a somewhat insecure 
foundation, I can adduce positive evidence that the leaders of 
churchmanship in the seventeenth century, not indeed univer- 
sally nor in the least degree conlPulsorily, brought their work 
of securing the altar wise position of the Lord's Table to a cou- 
sistent conclusion by taking the same position to"ards it in its 
restored place which in the fOrIller one was the "north side," 
nalneh", the new west side. In fact, not to have done so, would 
., 
have been in setting right one innoyation to have Illade thpm- 
selves guilty of another. The longwise position of the Lor(l's 
Table "as an innovation upon the practice of nIl Christian 
antiquity, but at all events the Illinister who took the north 
side of one so placed, ruled hinlself towards it as every l}riest 
before hÌIn, froIn the earliest days of authentic evidence, had 
done .towards the Altar at which he officiated, that is to say, he 
stoo<1 in the n1Ï(lst of it facing its Lroad side. The priest who 
should stand at the end of the I-Ioly Table now restored to its 
ancient position, would rule himself towards it as no priest had 
ever done to\\arcls any ...\..1tur, exeelJt in England, and at sonle 
uncertain date later than 1539 and (I haye personally little 
douLt) than 1600. 


o 
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In proof, however, of my assertion, I must again call up retpl' 
Smart, fronl whom 'we learn that, 


" Dr. Cosin did officiate at the said altar, with his face to'\vards 
the cast, and back to,vard the people, at the tiulo of the aùnlÏni
- 
tration of the Holy Communion." 


The often quoted excuse which Bishop "Tren in serious 
and well-founded alarm for his life (which "-as sayed), and hi
 
liberty (which he lost),lnade to the Parliament for consecrating 
at the ,vest side, that he took that place because he was so 
short, can hardly be treated by a fair advocate for the north 
end as very valuable eviùence. It proves how perilous tlu" 
bishop felt his situation to be (as to which the results sho,ved 
that he was not mistaken) when he had to fall back upon 
argulnents of that class, but it equally proyes that he could 
not deny the fact, and had therefore to look about for S0111e 
secondary reason which might be materially tenable where- 
"ith to parry the charge. Those who never have been in 
terror of their lives under similar circumstances, may no 
doubt find it easy to be indignant at one who was stanùing 
in jeopardy of execution, and who did in fact suffer eighteen 
years' very seyere Ï1nprisonment for a circumstantial plea of 
"not guilty." The author of the article on the" Ritual of the 
En
lish Church" in the' Quarterly Revie,v' for October, 1874, 
seems to look upon this plea of "Tren as a yery conclusive 
argument against the west side. "\Vren haù actually con- 
secrated with his back to the people; he too is anxious not to 
be n1Ïsunderstood." No doubt he is; but what he is most 
anxious for is not to be beheaded. Laud's parallel plea that 
he took the west side to allow the priest the freer use of his 
hands, which seems to the reviewer to be equally conclusive as 
his vip\\, is if possible an even more unstable prop. Laucllike 
\Yren was in peril of his life, but unlike "Trell llid not save it. 
So he also looked for some plea which should be n1aterially 
true but yet as little compron1Ïsing as possible. He found it 
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ill the incontrovcrtible fact that a celebrant standing at the 
broad side had freer use of his hands than if he were remanded 
to the narrow end. Those who are fal11Íliar with Laud's theo- 
logical position "ill easily l)erceive that when he Inade this 
statculent in a very solenln manner, and accomlJaniecl by an 
appeal to .Ahnighty God that he knew of" no other intention," 
he implied that any inlputation drawn from it that he thereby 
intended to imply some doctrine contrary to that of the Church 
of Engtlnd, and in particular symbolising any error of Rome 
was a calumny. The use of his hands "as free when he stood 
at the west side, it was not free when he stood at the north end, 
particularly if the table, as in A.ndrewes' chapel, was at that 
place enculllbered by a cushion. ..It the same time Laud felt 
that where\er he might be standing, he was equally celebrating 
with the same honest Anglican intention. Feeling this, and at 
the same time answering, an aged prisoner, to a capital charge, 
he justified his proceeding before his judges on the nUl terial 
reason for the action; particularl y because (as I shall sho,\ 
further on) he had specific grounds for urging this l)lea. 
I wonder that the learned reviewer when on this subject 
had not in the course of his reading lighted on an incident 
in 'Yren's episcopal career which I must now proceed to 
notice. There is direct evidence of the practice of "T ren 
(a Inan wh0111, as it will be recollected, Clarendon especially 
cOlnnlends for his knowledge of ancient liturgies), under 
circunlstances which reveal the real opinions of the pre- 
late. Just after his consecration as Bishop of Hereford in 
1634 he was called upon to consecrate a church under ex- 
ceptional circumstances. The old monastic church of ...\.bbey 
])ore in Herefordshire, which had fallen into ruins, was at 
that tÏ1ne restored by a very zealous Churchlllan, the ''Tiscount 
Scudamore, and 'Y ren l)repared the fornl of consecration. At 
the time fixed, however, he was detained in town by his duties 
as Clerk of the Closet, and, therefore, delegated the consecra- 
tion to Dr. Field, Bishop of Rt. l)avid's, so that, as it happened, 
o 2 
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the ceremonial which I shall quote had the sanction of two 
bishops, besides which Lord SCU(hllllOre is known to have been 
a friend of Laud. The forlll of the consecration of .L
hbey 
Dore church exists in two luanuscripts preserved in the l{ritish 
l\Iuseunl an<1 at Lalubeth, and the fonner one has during the 
present year been published ,,,ith copious notes by 1\11'. Fuller 
Russell, consequently the judges in the Purchas case had not 
the advantage of being able to refer to it. The narrative 
,vhich is very circumstantial is 'written in the present tense, 
and nlay either be a draft of the intended ceren10ny or a 
record of what took place, but in either case it is authoritative. 
It mostly takes the shape of a formally recited service with 
explanatory rubrics. The rubric before the Prayer of Con- 
secration runs thus: 
"Then the bishop standeth up and setteth ready in his hand tho 
bread and wine '\vith the paten and chalice, but first ,yasheth his 
fingers with the end of the napkin besprinkled with ,yater. Then 
layeth he the bread in the paten, and poureth of the ,vine into tho 
chalice, and a little water into it, anù standing v;ith his face to the 
table, about the rnidst of it, he saith the Oollect of Oonsecration."* 
I must note that the "Table" here mentioned was the 
ancient altar slab which Lord Scudamore had recovered an<1 
set up again on short pillars at the east end of the church, 
,,,here it is still standing. So that when Bishop Field, acting 
for Bishop 'Yren, faced the table at Abbey Dore "about the 
midst of it," he was looking eastward. One exalllple like this is 
,,'orth a bushel of conjectures. This was no deed done in a 
corner, but an occasion when the lllen who acted had the means 
and the ,,'ill to do what they believed to be most right. The 
church had been restore<1 by a lnunificent nobleman of whose 
sympathies "Tren was sure, and 'Vl'en accordingly availed 
himself of the occasion to set on t his ideal of the truest and 
lnost decent ritual. Besides, if the Abbey Dore form had 
never been published or had been lost in lllanuscript, persons 


* The italiC's are m
' own. 
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"ould hase argued that such a thing as bishops of that age 
consecrating eastward could not have been, there was no real 
evidence for it; but that the notion was on the face of it absurù. 
1'his isolateù but unanswerable evidence has appeared, and he 
would be a bold disputant who should argue that it must be a 
unique case, or that there was anything in it to show that it 
did not elllbody the ritual which the same school of nlen 
practised in other cases, and by practising approved. In fault of 
prouf to the contrary, I aUllllUch 1110re dispo
ed to believe that 
the I)ractice in Queen Elizabeth's chapel resenlbled that of 
,y ren, than that it conformed to the austere prescriptions of 
] 532. 
The Bishop of Chester has just published a curious 
yolullle of 'Fragmentary Illustrations of the History of the 
lJook of Common Prayer,' cOlllprising the service which Dishop 
Sanderson compiled out of the Prayer 1300k during the Conl- 
monwealth, when it was unsafe to use the actual book, and also 
notes on the revision of the Prayer Book
 which 'Yren after his 
long captivity prepared in 1661 as one of the committee of 
eight bishops appointed by the Convocation of Canterbury. 
In these, "T ren proposes, in lieu of the existing first rubric, 
to read, "And the priest standing at the north of the table 
the l)(Jople all kneeling, shall begin to say the Lord's Prayer." 
lIe also offers a consecration rubric different from the one which 
was ultimately adopted and ,rhich I shall quote further on. 
This suggestion of "Tren, an old man of seyentJ"-six, broken 
by the sufferings of eighteen years' harsh imprisonment, upon. 
. 
charges of which, as we have seen, his standing before the table 
was 1)ut the least conspicuous, might seelll in contradiction to his 
IH'actice twenty-seven years before, when he "as in the yigour 
of mature life. nut I believe the incident may be better 
eXplained in another manner, which does not seem to have 
occurred to the Bishop of Chester, who in his prefatory matter 
n1erely says, " Standing at the' north of the table' is directed 
1). 74 and recognised pp. 7,) and 81." This would appear 
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almost to lnarshal ,\Y'ren in 1661 as a witness for the southward 
position during the Prayer of Consecration, while it left hÌ1n 
equally willing to con1promise for the north end at the earlier 
part of the service. "Tren's proposed rubric before the Prayer 
of Consecration, to which the Bishop of Chester calls attention, 
is, "Then the priest standing before the table shall so order 
and set the bread and the wine that, ,vhile he is pronouncing 
the following collect, he may readily take the bread and 
break it, and also take the cup to pour into it (if he !)our it 
not before) and then he shall say." 'V'hen "
 ren 'Yrote these 
two rubrics, I believe he was living again his life of twenty- 
four years previously, when he had an Ï1nportant share in 
revising the Scotch Prayer Book of 16:37, which although 
drawn up by bishops of that country was in substance the reflex 
of the then churchmanship of England. In the rubrics of 
this book a c01l1pron1Ïse ,vas atte1l1pted by way of keeping the 
northern position of the celebrant to,,-ards the altar at the COlll- 
men cement of the c01l1munion service, but of leaving hinl free 
to consecrate eastwards. Accordingly in the initiatory rubric 
the relative position of the" Presbyter" "as thus adjusted:- 
" The Holy Table, having at the communion time a carpet, and 
a fair ,vhite linen cloth upon it, with other decent furniture, Illeet for 
the high nlysteries there to be celebrated, shall stand at the upper- 
1l1U:::;t part of the chancel or church, 'where the presbyter, standing 
at the north siùe or end thereof, shall say the Lord's Prayer, ,vith 
this collect follo'\ving for due preparation." 


But the rubric before the Prayer of Consecration stood," Then 
the presbyter standing up shall say the Prayer of Consecration 
as followeth, but then during the time of Consecration he shall 
stand at such a part of the Holy Table, ".here he lllay with the 
nlore care and decency use both his hands." This points at, 
withuut daring directly to enforce, the eastward position, while 
its practical reasuning would c0l111llend itself to the lliall who 
could lnake his own height a consideration in the case. These 
two rubrics taken together show the arrallgelllent which thfl 
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ritualists of that tiIne would have closed "ith-inconsistent as 
it would have been alike with the history of the question and 
with natural congruity-nalnely, the recognition of the north 
encl in suù
titutiOll for the north side at the beginning of the 
service, but the assuluption of the po::;ition "in the midst of 
the ...\.Har" (to which the north side of the misplaced table 
really curresponded) at the Consecration. It is fair to say that 
this policy is consistent with the .A.bbey Dore rubric, and, as I 
have argued, seems also to be l}ointed at in Andrewes' cushion. 
Certainly when we compare the Scotch rubrics of 1637 and 
\","ren's proposed rubrics of 1G61 together, their renlarkable 
similarity both of prescril)t and of reason for the prescript is at 
once apparent. At the same time the l)eculiarity of '''''"ren's 
phraseology in using" pour" as an intransitive verb without 
an accllsative lllay be noticed. It will be owned that these two 
sets of rubrics-the Scotch revised by "rren, and 'Vren's own 
IH'oposed form-correspond together, while neither of them 
corresponds "ith the English rubrics of any of our Prayer 
Books either in intention or in wording. If ,,-e admit this, 
the consequence follows that 'Vren wished in 1661 to carry out 
the views of 1634 and1G37, not that he had receded from them. 
The wording of these Scotch rubrics is an additional proof, if 
one were needed, that Land and "r ren (the English bishops 
most respon
ible for them) did in their pleas before their 
judges, neither attelnpt to "throw over" the eastward position 
su far as they thenlselves had dared to legalise it, nor screen 
thelnselves by unworthy IJretexts. The franlers of the Scotch 
book had for reasons of l)olicy not ordered, but only reCOln- 
Inc:p.ded, the position which they personally preferred, and had 
ba
eù their recollllllendation on rnaterial considerations. It ,,'as 
reasonable that when the two English prelates who had been 
directly invoh-ed in the transaction were put upon their trial 
in reference to the whole question, of' which these rubrics in 
the Scoteh book were a part, they should adopt a line of 
defence consistent with those reconullendations. The legal 
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position in fact of Laud and his school on the question seems on 
a fair examination of evidence to have been this. Personally 
they preferred the eastward position, they thought it the right 
one, and they practised it when they could. They did not, 
however, feel strong enough, with only the rubrics of 1552 as 
their appeal, to enforce it, as they did the altarwiso position of 
the table. Ilaving, however, an exceptional opportunity in 
the Scotch book, of recasting the rubrics of the comnlullioll 
office, they ventured to recommend the position at the most 
important point, the Prayer of Consecration; but founded the 
recoInmendation only upon nuÜerial reasons, and balanced it 
by giving up the eastward position for the earlier part of the 
service. 'Vhen upon their trial they rested their defence on 
what they had legally and officially done, and did not indulge 
lllen who ,vere thirsting for their blood with a reyelation of their 
innernlost preferences. The use of " collect" both in the.L\. L bey 
Dore rubric and in \Vren's of 1661, as the description of the 
Prayer of Consecration, is also a peculiarity which deserves 
notice, while it is a further evidence that 'Y ren's thoughts still 
ran in the old groove. It is an obvious inaccuracy, for "collect" 
means a short, collected-up, prayer, and though our actual 
Consecration Prayer is shorter than that of any ancient liturgy 
or than that of 1549, yet "collect" is just ,,'hat it is Dot. I 
cannot quit this subject without expressing pleasure at having, 
I believe, cleared up a point \vhich the J3ishop of Chester seeIllS 
to have left in SODle obscurity, for all ,vho care for the con- 
sistencyof public 11len .would prefer to Lëlieve that 'Y-ren in 
his old age had adhered to the views of his yigorous nlÌ<ldle 
life. As things, however, fell out at the revision, a forDl of 
rul)ric due to Cosin and introducing the words "before the 
tal)le" was prepared. I aIll, however, forestalling a later stage 
of the inquiry. 
There were" unfortunately, divided counsels among church- 
men in the earlier part of the seventeenth century and some of 
thenl thought it quite sufficient to have made good the altar- 
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wise position of the table. Among them the versatile and 
YO luminous Petcr Heylin was prominent, and an opportunity 
came unfortunately to hand for him to show his perverse in- 
genuity. .A.rchbishop 'Villiams, then Bishop of Lincoln, in 
IG27 fell foul of the ViettI' of Grantham, who had Inlt his 
table altarwise, anù Heylin flew to the relief. Nothing was 
plea
anter either to hilll or to 'Yilliams than a sharp fight 
of pamphleteering, and they carried on the war with a will on 
both sides, Heylin's tracts bearing titles like' .A Coal from an 
Altar,' '.A..ntidotum Lincolnense,' &c.; and "Tilliams', ''The 
Holy Table, name, and thing.' The peculiarity of the con- 
troyersy was, that Heylin contrived to draw wrong conclusions 
from right premisses, and 'Yilliams right conclusions from wrong 
premisses. ' Hey lin was anxioua to secure the altarwise position 
of the table, but the rubrics puzzled him, so he argued that 
" side" Illeant " end," and that the l)riest ought to stand at the 
north end. 'Yilliams, whose object was to keep the table 
standing lengthways in the body of the church, or the chancel, 
argued that" side" could not mean" end," and that, therefore, 
the lengthways position was the only logical one. I rate 
lìcylin's sophisms at very little beside the practice of 
\..ndrewes, 
,r rcn, and Cosin. It is nevertheless certain that his unfortu- 
nate intervention has done much to darken and perplex the 
question, while the cautious policy which his superiors felt 
bound to follow in the matter was reason enough why they 
should leave him to fight the battle in his own way, and 
persuade whom he might that when a " side" was spoken of 
an '" end" was meant. 
...\.. .witnesR, "ho is not less trustworthy, because very hostile, 
appear:-; in the clever Scotch mini
ter, Hobert Bayley, who met 
the revival of the Pntyer Dook "ith his' Parallel or Drief 
Comparison of the Liturgy with the l\lass Book,' published in 
the cl'itical year 1661. l\Iy quotations are long, but the 
evidence is so conclusive that I do not scruple to nlake them, 
particularly as it is almost the first quotation on "hich I have 
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ventured fronl the voluminous literature of the Puritans. He 
says of our prelates :- 
"But now while to their consecration [they] will add 3, clause 
of the minister's posture in this act, comnlanding hiIu during 
the tinle of consecration to leave the former stance he ,vas enjoined 
in the first rubricks to keep at the north enLl of the table, to come 
to such a part of the table ,vhere he l11ay with more ease and decency 
use both his hands, the ,vorld will not get them cleared of a vile 
anù ,yickec1 purpose. The Papi:sts ,vill have their consecration kept 
altogether close froln the ears of the people, for nlany reasons. . . . 
The roforIned church counts the secret mUrIuuration of their canon 
and ,yords of consecration a very vile anù ,yicked practice against 
nature, reason, and all antiquity; so that we must take it in very 
evil part to be brought to,vards it by our Book; for ,vhen our table 
is brought to the east end of the quire, so near the wall as it can 
stand, and the l11inister brought from the end of it to the broad- 
side, 'with his face to the east, and his back to the people, ,yhat he 
speaks Inay be II ebrew, for them; he nlay speak so low a
 he ,viII, 
or ,,,hat he will, for were his face to the l)eople and his voice 
never so extended, yet so great is the distance he could not be 
heard; but now, being set in the furthest distance that is possible, 
and being commanded not only to turn his shoulder, as he was ùy 
his north stance in all the forlner action, but his very back by hi
 
new change of place, and not being enjoined to extend his voice a!-; 
80111e\vhere he is, ,vhat can 've conceive but it is their plain 111Ïnd to 
have the consecration lllade in that silence which the ROlnish ru1]rick 
in this place enjoins? . . . . This injunction ,ve arc directed to keep, 
'\vhilc ,ve are not only enjoined to go so far froln the l)eople as the 
reI110test wall and table ,,
ill perI11it, but to use such a posture that 
our back Blust be turneù to theIn, that so our speoch nlay be directed 
to the elements alone, ana that in ,vhat language you please; and no 
,vays to the l)eople frol11 ,vhom ,ve have gone a,,?ay, and on "Thonl 
,,-e have turned our back. . . . . \Ve reprove in the Papists their 
folly to course fronl one nook of their altar to the other, frolll the 
north to the south, frOl11 the right horn to the left, from the end to 
the midst, and froln it to tho euLl again; for those mysterious 
reasons ,ye may read in the Rationalists. '''hat other thing does our 
rubrick inlport, bidding us leave our north-standing, ,vhere "TO 'v ere 
in our 11reface, and COlne to another part of the altar ùuring the tiIuc 
of consecration, that when it is ended 've luay return again to the 
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north end? Also that the end of our cODling to another })lace in 
the consecration is the moro easo to use both our hanlls, what U80 
hero of both hands is possible, ùut that which the R01uish rubricks 
at this place do enjoin,-the multiplication of crosses, ,vhilcs ,vith 
the ricrht whiles with the left hand, ,vhiles with both tho anus 
b , 
extended 
o far as they may be? This could not be done if ,ve 

tuod at the north end of the table, for then the east ,vall of the 
church "ouhl hinller us to extend our loft arm, and so to make the 
iUlago of Christ'
 extension on the cross perfectly. The Papists, to 
rcc01npenso the want which the people have in their ear by the 
priest's silence, and tUlï1Îng his back upon thenl during the time of 
consecra tion (as our book speaks), they think 111eet to fill their eyes 
,,
ith dunlb shows, not only to set up the crucifix on the altar, on 
the l)illars, on the tapestry, on the east glass windo,y, ,vhero it 1nay 
be most conspicuous to the eye, but chiefly to cause the priest at 
the altar to make a ,vorld of crosses and gestures, all 'which must 
have a deep sl)iritual sense. 'Yill not the present rubrick give us 
leave to entertain our people with the same sho,,
s ? The crucifixes 
are already set upon the altar, on the tapestry, on the walls, on the 
glass windows, in fair and large figures. The la-wfulness of cross- 
ing, not only in baptism, but in the supper and any,vhere, is 
avo,ved, as in the self-conviction is shewn; ,vhat other bar is left 
us to receive all. the crossings that are in the mass, but the sole 
plea
uro of our prelates, who, ,vhen they ,viII, 1nay practise that 
,vhieh they l11aintain, and force us to the l)articular use of those 
things ,,-hich they have alrcally put in our book in general tenns? U 
Bayley's inferences as to the intended introduction of the 
lllultiplied crossings of the missal are of course the fruit of his 
own uncheckeù imagination; but the whole tenor of his decla- 
nlation shows that it was well und.erstood. in 1661 that the 
High Church party of that day were men who believed in the 
eastward position, and who had pl:actised it before the telnporary 
tlowÏ1fall of the Church. It is in evidence of this fact that I 
quote him, and I must in addition ren1Ìnd nlY readers of two 
facts. 1. ...\.t the date when hp "Tote, the actual rubric before 
the Prayer of Consecration was not yet in existence, although 
the question was agitating lnen's Ininds, so that all" hich he 
t'ays refers to practices under the far different rulings of 155
, 
alHl is direct evidence UI)on the estiluate which their adversaries 
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had of the opinions of the men who were called in at that time 
to reconsider the Pra yer Book. 2. .Among the men against 
\vhorn he is inveighing are Cosin and 'Y'ren, whom ,,,e actually 
find proposing competing solutions of the question both favour- 
able to the eastward position. In particular, Bayley distinctly 
refutes the argument of Dean Howson at the Chester Conference, 
alleging Laud and the Scotch Office to show" that the north- 
,yard position should be observed through the ,,,hole service." 
I haye no,y cleared the way up to the present rubric Lefore 
tho Prayer of Consecration. The meaning of that ruùric is 
most abundantly clear: the l\Iartin v. l\Iackonochie judgment, 
Sir John T. Coleridge and Lord Cairns, have told it. l\Iy 
object, therefore, is merely to show how it came into the Prayer 
Book in cOlnpany with other rubrics, ,vhich, if the table is to 
stand altarwise, can ,vith difficulty be reconciled "ith it. The 
answer, I ùelieve, is, that the authors of the rubric of 16ö:Z gave 
up, or would not attempt, the task of reconciling the whole 
series of rubrics; they embodied what they wanted and in- 
serted it into their own llew rubric, and then they left the 
clergy either to reconcile the older rubrics (which, from reasons 
of e:xpediency, they did not dare to handle) with the new one by 
reading those in the spirit and not the letter, namely by inter- 
l)reting the now impossible" north side" as the possible west 
side-or to close with the somewhat clumsy Scotch Prayer Book 
compromise, and ,vhile beginning at the north to work rounù 
at the Consecration to the west-or eyen (as Heylin had coun- 
selled them) boldly to take" side" to mean" end," and stick 
to the northern position all through. This policy was character- 
istic of the bold and practical Cosin, and contrasted remarkably 
with the lllore scholastic but feebler counsels of "Tren. It must 
not be forgotten that these reyisers went to the question, after 
their attention had at the Savoy Conference been called to the 
desirability of the minister turning to the people in praying, 
which they answered in these terms :- 


" r.rhc n1Ïnister'$ turning to the 11coplo is not 11lOSt convenient 
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throughout tho ,vhole nlÎlli
tration. 'Vhcn he speaks to thein, as 
in les
ollR, absolution ana bCll(xlictiollS, it i
 convcnient that he 
turn to thelll. ,rhen he speaks for them to God, it i
 fit that they 
Hhoultl all turn another ,yay, a
 the ancient church ever did; tho 
rea
UllS of ,vhich you lllay sce. Aug. lib. ii. de Sere Dom. in 
'monte." 


These words do not especially refer to the Eucharist, but they 
estaùlish a principle of action. The Quarterly Ucviewcr thinks 
that he has llutde a great point by the discovery in the fac- 
simile, published at the instance of the Ritual Commission, of 
the Prayer Book, upon which the revisers of 1 G62 had worked 
"ith their manuscript alterations, that "part" ha(l been 
inserted for" siùe" and then eraseù. I look upon this (which 
I believe I was lllyself the first to perceive when the newly 
recovered volume v;as shown to some of our bady) as only 
showing that the revisers were determined to do sOlnething to 
weaken the bad traùi tion of the north end, and had not quite 
decided what to do. "Korth part" might of cour:se consis- 
tently mean the more northern portion of the west side. 
'Ye must never forget, in estÏInating the conduct of church- 
nlen in ] 6G2, that the internal differences of the Church at that 
mOllient of lllaterial success for that body were really more 
marked than" e haye, at this distance of time, any adequate 
idea of, looking back, as we do, at things through a diIninish- 
ing ghlSS. Prynne, for instance, Laud's foe (now a reconciled 
royalist), "as still at work, and wrote a bitter treatise against 
the ceremonial of the Church, after the l
estoration, in which 
he railed, for pages, against the surplice. These difficulties, 
I Í1.}Ily believe, would furnish a very ample justification to the 
restorers of liturgical order for---
.s in the case of the ornaments 
rubric, so in that of the position -appearing to us to have been 
refunners in plu'pose more than refo1'lners in deed, satisfied ,yith 
lei.c\ing un record sound views for a future generation to ùcal 
with. .As I have already shown in connection with that rubric, 
they could not have anticipated how the lnisconduet of Charles 
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and J anles, and the aùvent of 'Villiam, would have successively 
l11arred the clevelopment of genuine Anglican principles. Even 
in this matter of the position of the Holy Table, it is, I believe, 
a mistake to suppose that, with the Restoration, the altarwisc 
})osition at once became universal. It may have been so in 
more cultivated l)laces, but no doubt the old disorders still 
prevailed in rustic churches. 'Ve learn, indeed, incidentally, 
that even in a place which was already growing into importance, 
Liverpool, the Holy Table stood lengthways till 1687, by a 
notice in the diary of Bishop Cartwright, of Chester, published 
by the Camden Society in 1842, that on visiting Liverpool in 
that year he ordered it to be placed altarwise. Indeed thp 
necessary })resence in the Established Church of that great 
multitude who, without any very strong convictions, confornl 
to the existing order of things, ,,,hat ever jt may be, lllust havp 
had a lowering influence on the prevalent Church feeling con- 
sidering the custonlS and teaching to which they had beon 
habituated between 1640 and 1660. In fact the lllovenlent, 
which might have been successful in 1689 for lowering thp tonp 
of the Prayer Book, proves the prevalence of this 1110re lax 
churchman ship. If High Churchnlen had been in cOlllplet0 
l)ossession of the field in 1 ö62, latitudinarianislll would hardly 
have been so powerful in twenty-seven years, and, in fact, of 
the Restoration Bishops one (Dr. Reynolds, of NOl'wich) was 
a reconciled N onconfol'lnist. 
Cosin was always believed, and is now known to have had, 
although as Bishop of Durham a member of anothel' Convocation, 
a very powerful influence over the more confidential delibera- 
tions on the question as before the Convocation of Canterbury. 
He had, in fact, be
n sent to London as delegate of the Northern 
Convocation. As "Tren's suggestions for l'evision have just been. 
published, so a short time before those of Cosin have also been 
put forth Ly the SUltees Society. The late 1\11'. Baskerville 
\Valton has also contributed inlportant facts in his valuable 
, l{ubrical IJetern1ÎnatioIl of the Celebrant's Position,' to which 
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I beg to refer all who desiro fuller satisfaction on the subject 
luatter of this Chapter, although it was published before the 
luhlitionallights of the l\..bbey l)ore Consecration and of'Vren's 
suggestions had been thrown upon the question. 1\11'. "r alton 
f!ivc:; fronl the original at Durham a photograph of Cosin's own 
lllanuscript draft, full of additions and of erasures, of the rubric 
written into a Prayer Book, fronl which it seeU1S that his first 
iùea was to draw a rubric like the Scotch, but, as he worked on, 
other considerations presented themselves to his mind, until it 
ultÏ111átely attained its present shape. The words "standing 
before the Table" happen to head the whole note, being intro- 
duced over a caret above the beginning "when the priest." 
Before I part with Cosin, to whom I have had so often to refer, 1 
Inay as \\ell point out the very extraordinary attelnpt which the. 
Judicial Committee, in Hebbert v. Purchas, make to enlist him 
on their side. If the reader will refer back to the quotations 
which I made frolll their judgment in the beginning of this 
chapter, they will find the passage. By a very odd Inisprint, 
the date of the Visitation articles of Cosin is put at 1687- 
fifteen years after his death-instead of at 1627. I have already 
pointed out that as'Tisitation articles must deal with the con- 
ventional minilllum of worship, their value as to the maximum 
is not so great; therefore that which Cosin lllight inquire about 
as a. young Archdeacon in ] 627, need not be what, as Bishop of 
Durham anel a man of the highest influence in the Church, he 
might desire to establish in 1661. 
}Jut here occurs one of the most remarkable incidents of this 
very renlarkable judgment. The passage of Co
in's Visitation 
articl.es, which the Judicial COlnn1Ïttee with so nluch pOlnp 
extracts from a then very recently published volume, ttre ex- 
tracted fronl the nlanuscript draft of those articles. ,yo e also 
þusseðs the articles in their final and complete form a
 pub- 
lished, and in them tkl'S passage does not occur. So if the inci- 
dent lneans anything, what it hnplies is that Cosin, on second 
thoughts, decided, frollI whatever reason, not to lnake the 
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inquiry. I cannot say then that this reference to Cosin has 
luuch strengthened the argunlent of the Judicial Conlmittee, 
nor lnade me inclined to agree with its decision. One of the 
luOst comInon arguments of the popular kind which has been 
brought to show that the ruLric in question cannot be intended 
to mean that the priest is to stand before the people, is the 
assullled difficulty in his being able, if so placed, to break the 
bread" before the people." Those who urge this ÏInagine that 
" before the people" means so that everyone can see him do it. 
I al11 quite unable to follow this interpretation. "Before" meaDS 
"in front of" -" in the presence of." Anyone would translate 
" 1\ e pueros coram populo l\ledca trucidet" 


"Let not l\Iedea kill her children before the people;" but no one, 
I should think, would thence infer that it laid down that l\Ied.en. 
'''as to take any particular position in regarù to thelll upon the 
stage, as, for instance, on the left side, looking across it. .L\.. 
relation of mine, a clergymJ.ll of the old. school, who has always 
taken and acted on "before the table" in its n3,tural sense, was 
not long since arguing with his curate npon its meaning, and 
saiel he \vould put the question to a practic:.tl test. He rang the 
bell, and ordered the servant, without giving her any reason, to 
stand before the sideboard. ..The girl turned round and faced 
its broad side. 
IJesides there may Le another meaning of a more technical 
kind attached to the direction to break the bread. before the 
people. ..A.s the rubric is new, so also is the direction in the 
Consecration Prayer follo\ving for tue priest to break the bread 
in the act of consecrating. To" break the bread before the 
people," may 11lean, "lnake that public fraction of the bread, 
'which is by the following Prayer of Consecration for the first 
tillle ordered." \Yith a new orùer like this, a particular 
instruction n1Ïght have been needeù. This meaning is the 
1110re probable frolll the collocation of words. It exactly suits 
"break the breaù before the people and take the cup." The 
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popular lnpaning of the words would have required "break 
th
 hread, and tak(l thp cup, before the people.-" 
In truth, I ha\
e sOlnctinlcs becn led to think that the e
ces- 
siye j('alousy with which SOlne excellent persons cling to the 
necessi ty of seeing the priest perform the act of breaking the 
bread has SOlllcthing in it akin to the iInportance which ROnltUl 
Catholics attilf'h to seeing the plevation of the Host at the ana- 
loo-ous 1 ){1
sage of their consecration service. In hoth cases it 
o ....... 
is all excessivp flesire to have ocular cognisance of the elenlcnt 
of bread at the 11101nent of its consecration. 
I ean hardly bring Iny"Self to treat with patience the charge 
S0111etÏ1ues brought. against the eastward position as being an 
act of turning his back to the people Ly the priest. It is 
turning his Lack, as the good shepherd turns his back to the 
sheep whonl, by Oriental custom, he is leading-as the officer 
turn
 his back to the soldiers whose lnarch he is directing- 
as the parent turns his hack to his children who111 he is guiding. 
..A. clergy-ulan under exan1Ïl1ation before the I
itua] COlluuission 
put it "ell when he said, "I oLject altogether to take to Iuyself 
the opprobrious expres:;ion which has been used, of turning my 
back to the people. 1 look in the sanle direction that Iny 
people do; I look eastward." So it is, the priest at the altar 
is the spokeslllan of his flock; he is offering up, in his and 
their nanles, the highest of devotions, and it is but nleet that he 
find they should turn alike in prayer to that East frolll which 
the Sun of l{ighteousness uprose. 
'Yhatever 11lay be its advantages or disadvantages, the north 
end position is a purely local one, and 1 believe, for the reasons 
which I have adduced, that in the sense of its being an "end" 
positiòn, it is one so exceedingly Bloderll as to be actually pos- 
terior 110t only to 1532, but even to 16UO, and is, in fact, the 
growth of the 1110Venlent for placing the tablE'> altarwise, 
without any further provision being nlac1e for the place of the 
minister's position. rrhe north-side position was the position 
of stalHling he fore an altar placE'>rl in a novel and unprecedented 
p 
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,yay. The tradition of the Universal Church in every age 
has been that God's priest should plead the great sacrifice of 
Christ in front of the floly Table. East and \Yest are at one 
upon that. So, too, in all Protestant bodies which preserve 
liturgical ,vorship, the nlÏnister stands before the Altar when 
he offers the prayers of the Altar, as well as at the Comlnunion 
itself. I have specific proofs of this, but it is needless to press 
what everyone knows. 
At the saIne tilne I should think it exceedingly wrong to 
force the eastward position on any clergyman who prefers and 
believes in the one at the north end. In return, I ask that the 
liberty of those who take the west side, and of the cOlnnluni- 
cant l11el11bers of their flocks to whose religious feelings this 
posture is nlost congruous, should not be infringed. The Church 
is wide enough for both, and the best cOl11promise, I believe, 
,viII be to let each party follow its own way. 
The Bishop of St. Andrews, in a letter which he has done Dle 
the honour of addressing to me, proposes the compromise of 
taking the rubrics as they are, reading "north side" as "north 
end," and only allo" ing the eastward position at the Prayer vf 
Consecration. I do not think this would satisfy any IJarty. 
The present rubrics are ohviously inconsistent, and it would Le 
labour lost to crystallise thel11 into a systenl. llis brother, the 
Bishop of Lincoln,lu'oposes the wider cODlpron1Ïse of equally 
tolerating tho three uses of the ,vest side, the north enù, and 
the old basilican usage of the priest standing in the n1Ïdst of 
the altar, but on the other side and looking across it to the 
people. This settlenlent, I believe, would be widelyacceptal)le. 
It is right that a usage so venerable as that of the basilican 
form of celebration should be recognised, together with the 
others. At the saIne tiule I doubt how far it "ould be likely 
to be acted on. It would be so great an innovation on all 
existing custonls, that any clergynlan must be very sure of the 
confidence of his congregation before he atten1pts it. Besides 
it could only be carried out either in new churches or in 
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churches ycry D1uch <lltered; for the constructional relations 
of the altar to the east wall and to all the arrangements of the 
sanctuary as well as its own appointments would have to be 
recast. 
If I have written strongly on this question of the priest's 
position, it is because I feel very deeply upon it, more deeply 
than upon any other question of controverted cerelllonial; and 
I believe that vast nUlubers, both of clergy and of laity, are 
animated by the same strong sense of its importance, and would 
equally feel any restriction in this respect of their Christian 
liberty. If the authorities, in whose hands the ultimate solution 
of all such questions lies, were to refuse and to prohibit a dis- 
tinctive Eucharistic dress, I should regard their decision as a 
mistake, a misfortune, and a loss; but I should wait in patience 
for days, in which reason Inight have the advantage of prejudice. 
But if, at the highest mOluent of Christian worship-when God's 
priest most impressively pleads Christ's sacrifice in Christ's 
own "yords, in Christ's own ordinance
loyal and- peaceable 
children of the Church of England were to be forbidden to 
unite thelllselves with that priest in the great act, according to 
the order in which the Holy Catholic Church has, from the 
first, been wont to show forth the Lord's death, while thoroughly 
acknowledging tbat the efficacy of the sacnunent was no way 
affected, I should in my inmost soul feel that there was a great 
wrong done. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Furniture of altar - Credence Table - Immo\'able stone altar prohibited in the 
St. /Sepulchre s case, but solid wooden altar with stone or marble slab legal- 
St. J uhn's chapel, \r estminster Abbey - Frontal::; varying accOl'ding to t:;ca80n 
legalised by judgment in l..iddell v. ""'e
telton - AltarcI'o:sses legalised by 
the Liddell v. 'Ve:sterton judgment as explained by the second judgment 
in neal v. Liddell - Crucifixes in Lutheran and "Evangelical " churches 
abroad - Potsdam and Berlin, Bel'Chtesgaden and 
alzburg - Against present 
English feeling, but not Popish - Lighted candles enjoined by Ed ward VI. 
- Candlesticks and candles on the altar in cathedrals and chal)els before 
the revi val- Candles forbidden by Dr. Lushington, allowed by Sir R. 
Phillimore, forbidden by 
lackonochie judgment - Disallowed by Ritual Com- 
mis8ion - Its unfounded distinction between cathedrals and parish chur
hes. 
-Ambiguous use of phrase "sufficient evidence" - Fuller - Dr. Donne's 
sermon on Candlemas Day - The symbolism of the lights defended from the 
teaching of that day - Our Lord" a light to lighten the Gentiles" - Co:sin's 
notes - Archbishop Sancroft - Appeal to common sense, do lighted or un- 
lighted candles best typify that Chri:st is the very true light ?- 'V e have got 
canùles and candlesticks, and may Jight them on dark days, frivolous to im- 
pose l'e
trictions on lighting them according to the teaching of the injunction 
- Only pleatJing for the two lights according to injunction-No more than 
two used in old English Chllrch - Con:stitution of Archbishop "r alter- 
Abroad use even of two candles appears not to have been universal- Perkins' 
Tournay Pontjfical- Numerous candles modern Roman use - Grt'ater beauty 
of more simple altar with two lights - Altar nosegays lawful- Ceremonial 
compensation of present age - 1\Iixed chalice - Reasons for valuing the rite 
- Forbidden by Purchas judgment - Judges mistaken in suppo:;ing that 
private mixture not in Eastern Church -- Supported by Fh.lSt Prayer Book, 
Andrewes, OveralJ, Laud, 'V ren, Sir 'V. Palmer - Impolicy of crushing it out 
- Que
tion of leavened or unleavened brt'ad stands on a quite different footing 
-East used leavened, 'Yest unleavened bread - DilSpute whether Last 
Supper was Passover or not - 'Vafcrs ordered by Elizabeth and Parker- 
In Elizabeth's and Andrewes' chapels-Defended by Hooker, sanctioned in 
Andrewes' Notes to Prayer Book-Their revival dissuaded- Incense differs 
from other rites - Practice of almost every religion true or false - Altar 
of incense commanded to 1\loses for all generations-At altar ofiucense Gabriel 
appears to Zacharias - FI'ankincense offered by the wise men - Incense in 
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the ,Apocalypse-Naturally adopted in Christ:an Clmreh-Not in Prayer 
Book. but supported by Anàrewcs, Herbert, Cosin, Sancroft - Censing of 
persons and th ing:i forbidden by Sir R. Phillimore - 
 ot to be regretted- 
Custom deteriorated by Roman ceremonialists - Censing of per.,ons and 
things ditfers fram oft'ering incense to God - If revived, must be so by 
authority, and as such offering. 


rrHE object of the present Chapter will be to review the orna- 
luents uf the Holy Table, Lord.'s rrable, or Altar. I haxe 
alreatly d.escribed its necesst\.ry adjunct, the Credence Table. 
The Î1IlIllOya,Lility and. material of the IIoly Table formed the 
subject of the first of the cerenlonial lawsuits which have 
Inarked the present reign. An illllllovable stone altar, which had 
been placca in St. 
cpulehre's Church, Canlbridge, during its 
restoratiun, "a
 ubjected to by the then inclllnbent, sustained 
by the Diocé
an Court of Ely, and. prohibited in the Arches 
Court, in 1845, by Sir lIerbert Jenner Fust. X 0 appeal was 
taken to the Judicial COlnmittee. The question was again raised 
in regard to the l\:nightsbridge churches, and was disposed 
of in the sanle way. These judgnlents have, ho" ever, been 
in practice held to a<ln1Ït of any alllount of solidity in the ...\Jtar 
itself, and of stone or 111arble being employed for its sla1, if 
only it is not constructivcly fastened duwn to the fluor. The 
altar ill the rebuilt chapel of St. J uhn's College, Calnbridge, 
is a nlassive ,rood franle, richly carved and bearing a Dlarhle 
slab, so is the new altar in ".,. estn1Ïnster ...\..bbey, which has 
scriptural scenes, the Crucifixion in the centre, sculptured 
round the wooden substructure. 
The canon, as we have seen, orders the Lord's Table to be 
covered with a "carpet of silk or some other decent stuff," and 
piOl
S persons, since the recent revival of Christian art, began the 
IH'actice of indieating the successive Christian seasons by altar 
('loths or frontals of the respective colours which in the nnre- 
for1nc(1 rites were held to synlbolise those tinlés of joy or mourn- 
ing, and of varying richness, according to the Ï1nportance of the 
occasions. This custom appeared. to them to be not only a plain 

.a
c of on1Ï:-\sion not carrying prohibition, but to 1e aetually 
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pointed out and vindicated by the prevalent use of the black 
altar-cloth and hangings during Lent. It was clear to theIn, 
that as the carpet D1USt be of some colour, it need not always 
be of the saIne colour. This practice was, however, displeasing 
to 1\11'. "r esterton and 1\11'. Beal, and fOrIned part of their indict- 
ment against the Knightsbridge churches. Their objection was 
sustained by Dr. Lushington and Sir John Dodson. 'Vhen the 
case, however, Cëune before the Privy Council, that tribunal 
overruled the narrow decisions of the Courts below, and asserted 
the legality of the varying frontals in these ternIS:- 


" K ext, as to the embroidered cloths, it is said that the canon 
orders a covering of silk, or of some other proper nIaterial, but 
that it does not mention, and therefore, by implication, excludes 
nlüre than one covering. Their Lordships are unable to adopt 
this construction. An order that a table shall always be covered 
with a cloth surely does not imply that it shall ahvays be covered 
,vith the sanIe cloth, or with a cloth of the same colour or texture. 
The object of this canon seenlS to be to secure a cloth of a suffi- 
ciently handsoll1o description, not to guard against too 111ueh 
splendour. In practice, as ,vas justly observed at the Bar, black 
cloths are in nlany churches used during Lent, and on the death of 
the sovereign, and some other occasions; and there 8eems nothing 
objectionable in the practice. 'Vhether the cloths so used are 
suitable or not, is a luatter to be left to the di
cretion of the 
Ordinary. In this case their Lordships do not see any sufficient 
reason for interference; and they must, therefore, advise the 
reversal of the sentence as to the cloths used for the covering of 
the Lord's Table during the tiIne of divine 
ervice, both ,vith 
respect to St. Paul's and to St. Barnab'ls." 


The Holy Table thus vested with its frontal proportionate 
in colour and in richness to the season, cov,ered but not con- 
cealed at the time of communion with a white linen cloth, and 
provided with the attendant Credence, is ready in all essentials 
for the celebration of 
he IIoly 1\Iysteries. But there are other 
ornaments belonging to it alike seemly and lawflù, although to 
be by no means forced upon unwilling congregations. The 
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Privy Council has, as we shall see, sanctioned the long narrow 
le<1ge, called a 
npcraltar, which is wont to be placed on the 
....\.ltar to carry those onUlnlents, unless, indeed, they be detached 
frOln the ta LIe altogether, so as structurall y to belong to the 
fabric itself. Of these ornaments the most important and cen- 
tral one is the lllovable altaI' cross, of wood, in the plainest 
churches, and of metal, when possible. The legality of this 
ornament has been established by 1\\0 successive lawsuits, 
luuncly, by the original judgnlent in the case ùf the I\"nights- 
bridge churches, fullowed by a supplelnentary one, in which 
1\11'. Deal endeavoured to show nOll-colnpliance with its rulings 
on the 1)a1't of 81. Barnabas, which canle before a Committee of 
the Council presided over by Lord Justice Knight Bruce. The 
decision allowing the cross on the chancel screen of St. Bar- 
nabas legalised crosses in general as pious decorations of the 
church. But there was a cross in each of these churches 
existing under circu111stances which de1nanded separate con- 
siùeration; each had such an altar cross as I Lave describe(], 
but in both cases the cross had been screwed on to the table, 
so as to Leconle a fixture. The Court entertained strong 
opinions upon the necessity of the table in itself being 1novab1e, 
and also possessing a level surface capable of being covered by 
the coml11union cloth, "hich in their opinion would not have 
been the case if the presence of a projecting fixture intervened. 
i\.ccordiugly, while accepting the crosses simply as crosses, for 
the reasons which had led them to sanction the screen cross, 
they say of the one attached to the htble at St. Paul's:- 


"
ext with respect to the ,voodcn cross attached to the C0111- 
11lunion Table at St. Paul's. '1'he11' Lordships have already de- 
clared their opinion that the C0l11111Union Table intended by the 
canon 'was a table in the ordinary sense of the ,vord; flat and 
llloyable, capable of being covered ,,
ith a cloth, at ,vhich, or 
arounll ,vhich, the cOllll11unicants luight. be placed ill order to par- 
take of the Lord's Supper. And the question is, ,vhethcr the 
existcnce of a cross attached to the table is consistent either ,vith 
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the spirit or ,vith the letter of tho:::;o regulation:::;. rrheir Lord:::;hip
 
are clearly of opinion that it i:::; not; and they Blust reconll11cnd 
that u!)on this I)oint also the decree cOlnplaillcd of should be 
affirmed." 


The case of St. Barnabas was cOlnplicated by the .Altar itself 
being, in the opinion of the Court, inadlllÏssible, as being lllade 
of stone and structurally lllllllovable; so ill this case 1)otl the 
.Altar and the cross, as they then existed, were cOIH.lenlned. 
In consequence of this judgnlent, the cross at St. Paul's was 
luade 1110vable, and no litigation has froll1 that day ensued in 
respect of it. At St. TIarnabas also the prescnt Altar was sub- 
stituted for that which had Leen censured, and the cross, which 
had been screwed to the former one, was placed upon a ledge 
immediately over the Holy Table. This did not satisfy the 
former prosecutor, 1\11'. Beal, and he again went to law against 
the authorities of the church for alleged disobedience of the 
foriner judgment in this and one or two other lnatters. 
The case carne before the Judicial Comlnittee, and judglllent 
was passed in June, 1860, by a Court COillposed of Lord Justice 
Knight Bruce (who drew the report), Lord Justice Turner, Sir 
Edward Ryan, Sir J. T. Coleridge, and 
\.rchbishop Longley 
(then of ì P ork). The question of the cross was decided as 
follows :- 


"Now, there wa:::; formerly a cross ,vhich stood upon the stone 
table, and ,vas, in a sense at least, affixed to it; 'which was objected 
to, and, as it ap}Jears, lH'operly ubjected to. The stone ta11e ha:::; 
been altogether removed, and ,vith it the crOfo;S; but the cro:::;s has 
been placed in another part of the church or chapel, not in any 
sense upon the table which has been substitutetl for the stone 
table, nor in any sense in communication, or contact, or connection 
with it. It ren1ains in the church as an ornan1ont of the church, 
and their Lord:ships think (if the word 111ay respectfully be applied 
to such a subject) not an unusual or inlproper ornanlent; in no 
:::;ense relnaining there so as to disoùey or conflict ,vith the order 
contained in thi
 lllonition. 
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" rrheir Lurd
hips, therefore, think that that part of the nlonition 
,vhich directs the structure of stone to be r.emoved, together with 
the ero
t:) on or near the saIne, has been obeyed. 
"It then directs that there shall be provided, 'instead ther('()f, 
a flat IllovaLle table of ,vooel.' That has been done. It is stated, 
ho,vever, ,vith truth, that upon this table there is placed, and in 
general stands, a, Illovaùle ledge of ,vood for the purpot:)û of holding 
candlesticks and vCE,-;els: at least, that is the purpo:::;e for which it 
is ut:)ed. It is, as I have saiù, not fixed to the table. If renlaining 
there ,vben tho cloth is to be placed upon the table for the purpose 
of the adll1Ïnistration of the Lord's Supper, as it "Tonld interfere 
\vith that, it is accordingly removed, and the cloth is placed upon 
the table, and then the ledge roplacell. 
., It is not sho,vn, and their Lordships think it ought not to he 
inferred, that there is anything superstitious (if the term may be 
used), or anything improper, in tho addition of that ledge. But, 
even if there ,vere, their Lordships are not satisfied that it is 
\yithin the ternlS of this nlonition, or that the Inonition in any 
1 . t " 
:::;cnbO ur respect extonc s to 1 . 


This decision legalises, as plainly as language can do, the 
movable altar cross, when not "affixed to" the Holy Table, 
and at all events when upon a ledge over it, while it goes on to 
give "reasons why the movable ledge should be accounted lawful. 
A question having been lately raised as to a cross, so situateù, 
by one who had participated in the original Liddell v. Westertoll 
judgment, strong and almost direct evidence was produced to 

how that the very learned and universally resl)ectetl Sir John 
Patteson had inforlned an inquirer that in concurring in that 
judgnlent he had in1plied the legality of the n10vable cross. 
I n our adoptio
 of this ornament of the D1o\able altar cross, 
we fall below the ritual standard of the Lutheran Churches of 
Gel'lllany and Scandinayia, and of the so-called" Eyangelical " 
Church of Prussia, which was, in the reign of the last l{ing but 
one of Prussia, established by an amalgamation of the former 
Lutheran, or "Protestant," and Calvinist, or "11efol'lncd," 
Churches of that kingdoln. In all thcsf
 bodie
 th<: centre of 
\\orship is a solid altar, with a crucifix and twu candlt.s, which 
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are lighted during service time. 1\Iy readers will recollect 
the ritual described in the account of a Norwegian Sunday, 
which I quoted in Iny fourth chapter; and those who happcned 
to take up the' Graphic' of September 19th of this year, Illay 
have noticed a wood-cut of the Confirmation of the eldest son 
of the Prince Imperitll" of GerInany, in the Royal" Frieden" 
Church of Potsdêun, before an altar garnished with crucifix 
and lighted candles. SOlne years ago, indeed, this cerel110nial 
of the Evangelical Church of Prussia was rather alnusingly 
brought under the ken of III embers of that party in the Church 
of England who also call themselves Evangelical, with not 
quite an identical use of language. The late King of Prussia, 
near the close of his active reign, gave an hospitable reception 
to the cosmopolitan Lody, styled the Evangelical Alliance, in 
Berlin, and assigned a church in that city as the place of 
meeting for its committee. The result ,"ras, that the paper 
which in England represented in 1857 as now the party in our 
Church which has Inost sympathies with that Alliance, gave 
utterance to feelings of surprise and disgust at the cOlnn1Ïttee 
of so very Protestant a body having to deliberate in the pre- 
sence of an altar furnished with crucifix anù candles. "... e 
are not aware whether any sÍ1nilar remonstrances "ere Dlade 
at Berlin. They ,vould probably have caused much astonish- 
lllent there, to the Ininds of those to WhOlll they ,,-ere addressed. 
These two are instances of the custom in the Prussian 
Established Church. The Lutherans in Southern Gerlllany 
adhere to the same practice. I do not refer to the elaborate 
ornanlents and ritual still preserved in the unchanged lllediæval - 
churches of N urelnberg. This Illay be fairly considered as an 
antiquarian peculiarity of that most curious place, and it 
would, therefore, be hardly fair to quote it as a specimen of 
Lutheran ceremonial in general; but I can give instances froln 
churches of that })erSUaSioll, standing in places "here the 
Roman Catholic religion is the don1Ínant faith, and where, 
accordingly, it l11ight be supposed that Protestants would be 
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most chary of any accidental resemblance with the rites of that 
Church. The' Guardian' of September 9th, 1874, contains an 
account of the Lutheran Slmday service at Berchtesgaden, in the 
En. varian llig hlands, as it was perfonned on the 30th of .L\. ugust, 
by a nlÏnister in a "black gown with sleeves and Lanùs." 
" The Conullunion Table was covered with a ,,'hite cloth; on it 
were it book, and two tall candlesticks "ith lighted candles. 
Raised considerably above the table stood a' crucifix. The 
t["ble was surrounded with flowers and evergreens." The ser- 
vice included the Epistle and Gospel and the .Apostles' Creed, 
and was, in fact, the reflex of our own truncated Colnlnunion 
Service. .A,.t it "all the prayers of the minister were said with 
his back to the people, and his face to the Communion Table." 
Personally I was never more struck with the incongruity of a 
north-end celebration than when I happened to attend the 
English service, in the aUÍlullll of 1871, at Salzburg, a city not 
TIlany l11Ïles froin Berchtesgadel1, although in the .A.ustrian 
En1pire. ....\. recently built Lutheran Church was at that time 
lent to the English visitors for their worship, and the chaplain 
duly celebrated (in a very reverent "ay, let me say) at the 
north enù of a large and solid marble altar, surmounted with 
a tall gilt crucifix and candles, which were not lighted for the 
English service. The discrepancy between the action .and 
its sluToundings was, to myself at least, a very convincing 
argument against the propriety of that position, as embodying 
the mind of the Church of England in regard to the Holy 
Comnlunion. No worshipper, I should imagine, felt, up to the 
moment of the Consecration, that there ,,-as any thing which 
jarred against his religious feelings in the familiar words of the 
servicè being read at that stately COllllllUl1ion Table. There 
were those, I dare say, who felt that if its ornaments told any 
lesson, it was that the rite to be performed was one which 
showed forth the Lord's Death, till He came, to worshippers 
pledged not to be ashamed of the Cross of Christ. To those 
who were possessed with such feelings, it wus sOlllething like a 
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shuek tu See the celebrant, at the nlost solenlll nlOlncnt of the 
,,"orship, ereep round as if he were a stranger and an interloper, 
and only venture to occupy one poor cornpr of all the structure, 
like a nUìn who hardly felt that he had a right to be there at 
all, or to nlake any usp of so reverent a presenÌlnent of the 
Lord's Table. 
I well know that while we glaaly accept the representations 
of the Crucifixion at the east enas of our chlu'ches, in pictures 
or painted windows, and in carved reredoses, or, as at "T e8t- 
n1Ïnster .L\.bbey, upon the front of the Holy Table itself, yet 
that any attempt to add the movable crucifix to the onuunents 
of our parish churches would be sure to occasion luuch distress, 
and, in all proba1ility, to create public disturbance. I do not 
attenlptl to analyse this difference of feeling. It exists, and 
while it does so, it ought to be respected by every rule of 
charity and every counsel of prudence. If, however, it should 
at any til11e happen that popular feeling in England were to 
change with regard to the public use of the crucifix, I ùo not 
think that the nlost tin1Ìd need fear the inroads of Popery 
fronl the adoption of a: rite whieh is the legal and obligatory 
custonl of that Church of which the German Enlperor is 
the most exalted, ànd Prince Disl11arck the 1nost powerful, 
nlel11ber. 
l\Iy readers will not have failed to notice that the foreign 
Protestant exa1nples which I have just been adducing, include, 
as orna1nents ûf the altar, lighted candles as well as the central 
erucifix. The present legal position of these candles in the 
Church of England is the sOl11('what peculiar one of a partial 
lawfulness. It is at all ti1nes legal to place the candlesti('k
 
and candles upon the Lord's Table, but the latter Inay unly be 
lighted when needful for the purpose of giving light, or, in 
short, when any of the other lights in the Church are al
o u
ea. 
The direct ReforIuational authority for sueh candles is found in 
the :Jrd Injunetion of Edward 'TI., issued in 1547, in the 
following ternlS : 
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u And 
han suffer fron1 henceforth no torches nor candles, tapeI'I' 
or iUìageH uf ,yax, to 1e 
ot 1efore any ÏJnage or picture, hut only 
two lights upon the .IIigh Altar, 1ofore the bacranlent, ,vhich, for 
the signification that Christ is the very true light of the ,vorhl, 
they rshall suffer to rel11ain t:;till." 


Candlesticks with unlighted candles were, accordingly, tt 
freq uen t ornUlllen t in such places a
 CLl thedrals ana Royal and 
eullege chapt
ls, eVPll before the cerclllollial revival. J3ut, nftpl" 
that date. in C0111plial1t'e with the Injunetion of Edward '
l., 
the lighting uf the candles waS intruduced into various 
churches, including those itt l\:nightsbridge; in regard to 
which it was forbidden by Dr. Lushington in the first instance, 
while he sanctioned the candles and candlesticks in thelllseives. 
There was no appeal fl'oln this portion of his judgment, for the 
defenc1allts, at the tÍIne, were well content to have secured the 
candles thenlselves. However, the practice of lighting the 
candles at the Holy COl1ullunion, even when the day hal)pel1cd 
not to be a dark one, was continued in various Clllu'che
, and 
fornled a portion of the charges brought by 
Ir. 
Iartin against 

Ir. 
Iackol1ochie. Sir Robert PhillÍ1nore, in his judgnlent as 
Dean of Arches enlphatically sanctioned them, saying that 


"they "
ere orderecl by injunct.ions haying statutable authority, 
,,,hich ipjll11ctions had not been directly repealed; that they "pere 
Prin1Ïtive and Catholic in their origin, Evangelical in their proper 
symbolislll, purged froln all superstition and noyelty by the yery 
terms of the injunction ,yhich ol'dered their retention in the 
Church; and that, therefore, it ,vas la,vful to place thelll on the 
Holy Table during the tinle of the Holy Con1IDunion 'for the 
signification that Christ is the very true light of the ,vorld.' " 


The Judicial COllll11ittee, however, reversed this decision, for 
reasons of which the following is the lllost Ï1nportant portion: 


"The lighted candles are clearly not 'ornaIllents' ,vi thin the 
words of the rubric, for they are not prescribed by the authority of 
Parlialllent therein llwntioned, nalnely, tho First Prayer Book; 
nor is the injunction of 1547 the authority of ParliaIllellt ,vithin 
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the meaning of the rubric. They are not subsidiary to the service, 
for they do not aid or facilitate-much less are they necessary to- 
the service; nor can a separate and independent ornament, pre- 
yiousl y in use, be said to be consistent with a rubric which is 
silent as to it, and which by necessary implication abolishes what 
it does not retain. 
" It was strongly pressed by the respondent's counsel that the 
use of lighted candles up to the time of the issue of the First 
Prayer Book was clearly legal; that the lighted candles were in 
use in the second year of Ed ,yard VI.; and that there was nothing 
in the Prayer Book of that year making it unlawful to continue 
them. All this may be conceded, but it is in reality beside the 
question. The rubric of our Prayer Book might have said: those 
ornanlents shall be retained which were la,vful, or which were in 
use in the second year of Edward VI.; and the argument as to 
actual use at the time, and as to the 'weight of the injunction of 
1547, might in that case have been material. But the rubric, 
speaking in 1661, nlore than one hundred years subsequently, has, 
for reasons which it is not the province of a judicial tribunal to 
criticise, defined the class of ornalnents to be retained by a reference, 
not to what was in use de facto, or to what was lawful in 1549, but 
to what was in the Church by authority of Parliament in that 
year; and in the Parliamentary authority which this cOID111ittee 
has held, and ,vhich their Lordships hold, to be indicated by these 
words, the ornalnents in question are not found to be included. 
"Their Lordships have not referred to the usage as to lights 
during the last 300 years, but they are of opinion that the very 
general disuse of lights after the Reformation (whatever excep- 
tional cases to the contrary might be produced), contrasted with 
their nornlal and l)rescribed use previously, affords a very strong 
contemporaneous and continuous exposition of the la'\v upon the 
subject. 
"Their Lordshil)S will, therefore, humbly advise Her l\Iajesty 
that the charge as to lights also has been sustained, and that the 
respondent should be adInonished for the future to abstain from 
the use of them, as pleaded in these articles." 


In the meanwhile the question had CaIne before the Ritual 
Comn1Ïssion, and in its Second Report, which is undated, but was 
issued in the sumnler of 1868, the following passage is found:- 
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"4. The use of lightecl candles at the celebration of the IIoly 
COlnnnlnion has been introduced into certain churches "within a 
period of about the last t,vcnty-five years. It i
 true that there 
have been candlesticks ,yith candles on the Lord's Table during 
a long period in nlany cathedra] and collegiate churches and 
chapels. and also in the chapels of SOll1e colleges, and of some royal 
and episcopal residences; but the instances that have been achluceù 
to prove that candles have been lighted, as accessions to the Holy 
Conllnullion, are few and much contesteel. 
"5. 'Yith regard to parish churches, whatever evidence there 
n1ay be as to candlesticks '\vith canales being on the Lora's Table, 
no sufficient evidence has been adduced before us to prove that at 
any tilue during the last three centuries lighted candles have been 
used in any of these churches as accessories to the celebration of 
the Holy COlunlunion until within about the last twenty-five 
years." 


In conlpany with some of my colleagues, I declined to sign 
this report, as "ell on accoIDlt of these allegations, as of the 
general scope of its recommendations. In itself this 11assage 
insinuates a difference between cathedral and l)arish churches, 
which, I believe, is contrary to fact. The inference to be 
drawn from the division of the question into what was the 
practice in "cathedral and collegiate churches and chapels," 
and in "parish churches," would be, that one ritual naturally 
belonged to one class of places of worship, and another to the 
other. The true condition of matters, both legally and prac- 
tic
lly, is, as we contended, that the only real difference is, 
that cathedrals, and similar churches, are intended as models 
of worship to the diocese, and are, therefore, bound to a Inore 
strict exhibition of the cerenlonial than other places whose 
Ineans and opportunities are so much inferior, and whose 
responsibilities are so lunch less, but that these, on their part, 
are eq naIl y bound in theory to conform, accorùing to their 
ability, to the prescription. 
By drawing this distinction the COllilnission, while grudgingly 
compelled to own that some" few" instances of lighted candles 
had been found in the superior class of church, which it asserted 
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tü be "nluch contest cd," rathpr cleverly ('uaLled itsplf to assert 
that in parish churches" no sufficient cvideu{'p" of the praf'ticp 
could be found. PlausiLle as the assertion sounds, its whole 
yalue is neutralised by there being no reliable test to show 
what is Ineant by "sufficient evidence." If it Ineans to say 
that docunlents were 110t adduced stating in absolute lan- 
guage that" on such a day candles were placed on the Holy 

rable of such a church, and tho
e candles were lighted," then 
I grant that it lllight be sustained. nut if it 111eans that 
" lights" have not been n1entioned in reference to our churche
 
since the I{efornlatioll in tern1S which, according to the ordinary 
yalue of language, and in compliance with the recognised rules 
of con1nlon sense would lead to the inference that they n111st 
have been lighted, then I submit that the C01nmission indulgp(l 
in statenlents of so elastic a nature as to be only convincing 
when they tally with preforIned in1pressions. 
'Ve 111ust clear our OW11 Ininds as to what we are discussing. 
It is not the presence of lights generally on or about the Holy 
Table, but of two upon it, signifying that Christ is the" very 
true light of the world." Two, rather than one light (which 
,,-ould have been apparently as sYlnbolical) were, no doubt, 
selected, not only in consonance with I110re general ancient prac- 
tice, and fronl the greater symn1etry of the arrange1l1ent, but also 
because a significance had been piously attached to the nunlber 
as exeIllplifying our Lord's Two Natures, which ratifies the 
especial value which we of the Church of England ought to 
attach to two, rather than to any larger nUlnbcr, of candles 
upon the Altar. .That stout old representatiye of national 
prepossessions, Fuller, speaking of Edward VI.th's Injunctions, 
giyes vent to the feelings about these lights, which a strong 
English Churchlnan of rlecidedly anti-Roman bias n1Ïght 
entertain. 


"They reduced candles, fonnerly sans nUlnber in churches, to 
two upon the IIigh Altar, before the Sacrament; these being tenlled 
lights, sho,ving they ,vere not InmiuCt cæca, but lJurning." 
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Frolll sÌ111ilar reasons to those which leaa Ine to refrain froln 
l'pctll)itnlating the evÎflence for the use of ('opes in the eathe- 
dntls of thf' sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, I shall not 
luarshal the instances which I have before me of the eU1ploy- 
lllent of lighted candles in the royal and episcopal chapels and 
the cathedrals of the saIne period. The Ritual COlnn1Ïssion, 
by the confes
ion extorted fronl it that there were a "few" 
instances of the usage which met its arbitrary test of" sufficient 

viaencc," has, in f(t(
t, surrendered the question, as far as it 
affects these, the IHodel places of worship. How eonUllon it was 
in them only incidentally crops out by casual evidence. I 
happen to possess a bad old picture. of the interior of "Test- 
minster _-\.bbey of
 I suppose, the beginning of the last century, 
and in it candles are burning upon the altar. 'Vith regard to 
the I110re general practice I shall first adduce a man of an 
original genius, Dr. Donne, who, as all know, was for some time 
Dean of St. Paul's, and "ho, "hile preaching in the reign of 
James 1., says: 


"I would not be understood to condeInn all use of candles by 
day, in divine 
ervice, nor all churches that have or do use thenl ; 
for so I n1Ïght conclenln even the PrÏ1nitive Church in her pure 
and innocent estate. And therefore, that '\vhich Lactantius, almost 
three hundred ye
rs after Christ, says of those lights, and that 
,vhich Tertullian, abnost a hundred years before Lactantius, says 
in reprehension thereof, lllust necessarily be understood of the abuse 
ancl imitation of the Gentiles therein; for, that the thing itself was 
in use before either of these times, I think adlnits little question." 


This 8ern10n was preaehed on the Feast of "the Presentation 
of Christ in the Teulple, conlll1only calle(l the Purification of 
81. l\Iary the Virgin," and, still l110re fanliliarly, CandleIllas 
Day, froln the custom prevalent upon it of illun1Ïnating the 
churchc::; "ith many candles. The first inference which might 
be tlrawn from the fact of this having been the occasion of 
DOllne's sennon, "ould probably be that it is hardly a case in 
point, because there would be a reason for lighting candles 
Q 
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upon Candlelnas Day,vhich did not exist at any other time of 
the whole year. The second thought would be that Candlemas 
Day happens to be the one anniversary of the whole year which 
is the most appropriate for the rleclaration of the whole mind 
of the Church of England upon this practice of an elnblematic 
and honorific lighting of lights on the Lord's Table. The reason 
for the lights at all, according to the Injunction of Edward VI., 
is that" Christ is the very true light of the ,vorld." But what 
is the Feast of the Presentation of Christ in the Temple, but 
the great day on which the voice of inspiration declared Hin1 
" to be a light to lighten the Gentiles, and to be the glory of thy 
people Israel ?" Thus does this harmless and 1eautiful rite of 
lights on His own Holy Table for ever present our Redeelller 
to us in His Temple as the light which has led us Gentiles to 
the fold of His people Israel. 
".,. e find upon the question of altar lights, as upon other 
Dlatters, that Cosin, in his notes, speaks with a force and n 
directness which admits of no doubt as to his lueaning, and in 
this case it will 1e seen that tho illustration which he adduces 
from the practice of Lord Burghley is very suggestive of there 
having been various other instances which happen not to have 
been recorded simply by the accidents of history. I have 
already Dltule the quotation, but it ,vill save trouble to Tepeat 
it:- 


"Amongst other ornaments of the Church also then in use in 
the second year of Echvard VI., there were t'\vo lights appointed by 
the injunctions C,vhich the Parliament had authorised him to 
make, and whereof otherwhiles they nlake mention, a:s acknow- 
ledging them to be binding) to 1e set upon the High Altar, as a 
significant ceremony of the light ",vhich Christ's Gospel brought 
into the world; and this at the sanle tinle when all other lights 
and tapers superstitiously set before iInages ",vere by the yery 
same injunctions, with many other abused cereInonies and super- 
stitions, taken away. rrhese lights were (by virtue of the present 
rubric referring to what was the use in the seconù of Echvard VI.) 
afterwards continued in all the Queen's chapels during her ,vhole 
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reign; and so are they in all the I\ing's, and in n1any catherl.ral 
churches, besidcli the chapels of divers lloblmnen, bishops, and 
colleges, to this day. It wa
 'well know.n that the Lorcl 'freasurer 
Burleigh <,vho "ras no friend to superstition or Popery) used them 
constantly in his chapel, with other orna1nellts of fronts, palls, and 
books upon the altar. The like did Bishop Andre,vs, ,,-ho was a 
n1an ,vho kne,y ,veIl ,vhat he diù, and as free fron1 ropish super- 
stition aH any in the kingdoll1 besides. In the latter end of King 
Elhvanl's tÎlne they used the111 in Scotland itself, as appears from 
Calvin's Epilitle to I\:nox, and his fellow-reforn1ers there, anno 
155-:1: (Ep. 206), ,vhere he takes exception against then1 for follo,ving 
the custOlll of England. To this head 'we refer the organ, the 
font, the altar, the cOlnn1union table, and pulpit, ,,-ith the coverings 
and orna1nents of then1 all; together .with the paten, chalice, and 
corporas, which ,vere all in use in the second of Echvanl VI., hy the 
authority of the Acts of rarliament then 1uacle." 
The special references to the use of the lights which Cosin 
adduces are taken from the cathedrals and chapels which 
the l{itual COilllnission chose to treat as a class apart. But, 
unlike that body, Cosin reasons froln the known practice in the 
places which were always intended as Inodels of cerenlonial, and 
in which the UÍlllOst care had been bestowecl upon the perf OrIn- 
ance of Diyine worship, up to what he considered was the 
eneral 
l'ituallaw of the Church. He would, I believe, have been verv 
01 
luuch surprised and puzzled if he had been told that in a later 
generation a body of experts, discussing this very lllatter, had 
on purpose put on one side the precedents derived frolllour 
highest normal type of worship in order to be able to assert 
that there was" n? sufficient eyidence" to justify thenl in recog- 
nising this particular rite. 
1_ lllust, however, request my readers to look back to thp 
passage which I gave at page 109 of nlY fourth Chapter froln 
Cosin's familiar accolmt of the service, as habitually perfonnerl 
in parish churches, which Kicholls has offered in a transla- 
tion from tht'l Latin, and in which, in naming the white 
cloth, the Bible, the .Prayer Book, the chalice and paten, 
as its usual furniture, he adds that "t\\O "ax canùles arp 
Q 2 
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to be set on" the Lord's Table. If they will then compare 
this notice with those more formal statements of the same 
writer which I have just been quoting, they will be com- 
pelled to own that Cosin, in that description, must have 
intended to imply that the candles so used in the ordinary 
parochial worship were or ought to be lighted. He would 
hardly have paraded the lUl1Ûna cæca in such terms. As I have 
pointed out, the whole phraseology of this description, the 
things which it Inentions and the things which it omits, clearly 
prove that it was written as a familiar description of a usual 
English Sunday service for the use of persons (no doubt 
foreigners) who knew nothing of it, but desired information, not 
upon our ritual law, but about what we actually did. There 
exists too of the date of lù85-a forIn for dedicating certain 
ornaments of the Church, drawn up by Archbishop Sancroft, 
which I shall further on have to quote in a connection which 
Illay surprise SOine of Iny readers. In it stands a solemn form 
of words for dedicating the candlesticks. This in itself is not 
proof that they were intended for the ceremonious burning of 
candles; but it is not very probable that Sancroft ,,-ould have 
used so particular a form over a n1ere article of utilitarian 
furniture. 
These are the grounds on which I base my plea that, what- 
ever may be the actual la,v on the matter-a nice point, 
all must own-the perlnission of lighted candles at Holy 
Comlllunion in churches where the congregations like it, 
would be a concession alike gracious, politic, and charitable. 
l\Iy appeal rests upon the grave declarations of men in former 
days, 1uth learned and ahle, ,,-ho very well knew what they in- 
tended, and were very capable of expressing their meaning in 
uD
tlnbiguous htnguage. They are speaking, by comnlon consent, 
of one out of two things,-one or other of which is certainly 
now the law-either of lights upon the Holy Table, lighted to 
signify that" Christ is the very true light of the world," or of 
lights on the Holy Table unlighted to signify that" Christ is 
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the, ery true light of the world." Let me then for a moment 
l)a
s by the "ire-drawn di5tinctions of la\\ yers, and appeal to 
the lllani y sense and good feeling of Englishmen. \Ye have 
already got and 'We use in innumerable instances the material 
thing. 1'he candlesticks and the candles upon the Holy Table 
bave been ruled to be the custom of our Church, and no 
lnan nor Court can now depriye us of them. Eyen the power 
of lighting the candles is in the celebrant's bands according to 
the flexible and unprovable "ants of his own eyesight. He 
DHlV use his licence foolishly, but I do not think that Lorù 
. 
 
Penzt1nce would patiently wèl5te his life in gauging the dark- 
ness of nlnny mi::5cellaneous chancels. Is it not then, Inerely 
,exatious and harsh-is it not (respect for those 'Whose policy I 
am cri ticising restrains me from using other 'Words than 
frivolous and unwise) to check persons 'Who believe that they 
are complying "ith the Church's mind by using these lights for 
the object for which they \\ere made, and which, as ,these 
Churchmen ha,e learned from their 'English fathers in the 
faith, at Christ's own Ordinance significantly show forth" the 
truth as it is in Jesus ?" 
I have been pleading for the use of the two lights on the 
altar, 'Whi
h the Church of Engl
nd has so decidedly recognised, 
and to which she has specifically attached a pious signification, 
but for nothing n101'e. I am well aware that for this rite primi- 
tive usage cannot be alleged. _\.t the tÌ111e, howeyer, when 
these lights were allo\\ed and others ordered to be taken away, 
I belieye thl1t nothing in this respect 'H18 subtracted from the 
ornlllllents of the English <lItar. The two lights on the altar 
'Were the old English use, or rather they were that use in its 
lllost unlple fOrIll. The Constitlltion of .\.rchbishop "Talter, of 
the year 1332, is well known, in which he orders that.. Tempore 
quo missarum solemnia peraguntur, accendentur Jure cfindelæ, 
vel ad minus una;" anù this Constitution appears to be repeated 
fronl une uf Oxfurd of 12
:2, which is identical e
cept in con- 
cluding H yel ad luinus una cum lanlpade," which "ould ðeem 
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to show that less was demanùeù in 1332 than in 1222. Abroad 
(even ùown to a very late period of the l\Iiddle Ages) the use 
of two lights, or even of one, seems to have been far frolll 
having obtained as a universal custom. This circumstance 
,vas brought before Dle in a very direct manner last year. I 
,vas examining the manuscripts which were to be disposed of 
at the famous Perkins sale, when Iny attention was attracted by 
a very beautiful I>ontifical, written and illuminated for a Bishop 
of TOlu'nay, who flourished in the third quarter of the fifteenth 
century. It is full of very elaborate illuminations of pontifical 
rites, including in each the representation of an altar-and 
of an altar, too, as prepared fOl' the administration of the 
Bishop. Yet out of all these altars only two carry any candle, 
and in each case it is only a single one. It happens that 
the illun1Ìnation figured in the catalogue of the library is one 
of these two. I have since looked at other nUtnuscripts and 
have noted also in them the absence of altar candles. l\lodern 
Ronutn U8e orders behind the altar not two, but many lights; 
and this recent and alien practice has, I am sorry to say, its 
Angliean inlÏtators. I cannot (while fully believing that these 
votaries of exuberant ceremonial have lapsed into the pTactice 
without considering its bearings) regard the question as iDlma- 
terial, for those "ho follow it let go their hold of English 
tradition, of all legal sanction which they can clain1 for their 
use of altar lights, and of the l)ious l11eaning for which those 
lights have heen retained anlongst us. The l)retext that such 
lights may not be ul)on the altar itself, but upon a superaltar 
or supe1'altars behind, is no defence, for they are intended to 
group with, and belong to, the altar; to be, in short, according 
to the l)lain meaning of language, altar lights. 
The sJ"lnmetrical sinlplicity of the stately cross, flanked by 
the t" 0 conspicuous candlesticks, anù perhaps the t" 0 lllodest 
nosegays between, is l110re consonant with the canons of true 
taste, and thereforf' I1101'e beautiful and reverential than the 
crowd of can(Ues, tall and short, or the eonfused appa.rition of 
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many-branched candelabra, with which SOlne persons delight, in 
::;piritless in1Ïtation of very lllodcrn foreign usage, to heap their 
altars. I t may also be without difficulty conceded that for those 
who appeal to the injunctions of Edward VI. for the sanction 
of their proceedings to do the specific thing which those injunc- 
tions ùirectly prohibit, is action which can hardly be qualified 
as prudent or detensible policy. 
I have already noticed that the decoration of the altar with 
nosegays is a practice which even the pronloters of the Purchas 
::;uit were willing to leave as sanctioned by the judglnent 
of the Court of _\..rches. I lllay point out to those who feellllost 
deeply the value of the symbolical teaching of the lighted 
candles, that in the odour anù beauty of these lately-accepted 
OrlltUncnts of the Holy TaLle resides a treasure of emblematic 
lneaning. In thelll "e offer to the Lord's honour the lily 
and the rose of Sharon, joined to the passion-flower of the 
new world. Yet we haxe no evidence that this rite of altar 
ft.owers, any 1110re than the altar cross, ""as known to Donne, or 
Cosin, or Sancroft. Thus, in the long life of the Christian 
Church, things new and old are wont to mingle, and later gene- 
rations can show their cOlllpensations for gifts in which they 
seel11 to have fallen Lelow their fathers' standard. 'Ye lllay in 
our tÍIue suffer the trial of being roughly called to account for 
honouring the Lurd's rrable with rites whieh the great nursing 
fathers of the young anù still struggling reforn1ed English 
Church supported at their uwn personal loss of nleans, and 
liberty and life; but at least we owe to thenl the chancel and 
the altar in its own place, and following up this gain we can 
lJ1e.aù, a
 they could not, how frequently that same English 
Church can now prepare herself to show forth the Lord's death 
at cross-crowned altars, in lJarish chancels resonant with the 
satred song uf white-rubed choirs. The l11en in those days who 
denounced the cope, were al:so prepnrell, when the) had the 
opportunity, to tear up the surplice. In our day the surplice is 
by all parties recognised as the vesture of the English ministry, 
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und the taLle before which thut surl)lice is worn, stands, with- 
out contradiction, altar-wise. 
I alll totally unable to realise the mental or moral contexture 
of the persons ,,,ho imagined they were doing God service, or 
showing kindness to their fellow-creatures, when they dragged 
before the la,v courts the custom which many clergymen ob- 
serveù of n1Íxing a little water with the wine which was to be 
consecrated. The custoln mayor nlay not have been strictly 
within the letter of the actual rubrics. But it was absolutely 
unostentatious. The material results which it could have pro- 
duced would be absolutely inappreciable by the conlmunicants- 
or, if they were not so, so nluch the worse for the franle of mind 
in ,vhich those critics were communicating. The motives ,,'hich 
led to the practice were of a peculiarly sacred and delicate 
character, not less than the belief that the celebrant-while 
following pious counsels of his OW11, and the all but universal 
usage of the whole, Church-was also showing forth the Lurd's 
death in the saIne cup which He distributed at His own 
institution of the Holy Communion, as well as recalling the 
bluoù mingled with water which floweù froln the wounded siùe. 
This was the rite which it pleased certain persons, in their zeal for 
the scriptural purity of our religion, to disturb. Shall we say of 
theIn, "Blessed ure the peacenlakers"? Sir Robert PhillÏInore, 
sitting in judgnlellt in the Pure has ease, allowed the rite, if 
perfornled unostentatiously in the vestry. The Judicial Conl- 
mittee overruled even this permission, while they coupled 
their prohibition with an assertion which they would End 
exceedingly difficult to establish, that the private n1Ïxture 
"has not prevailed at all," either "in the East" or "in the 
"T est." The fact reIllaills, that it is thp rule of the Eastern 
Church for the deacon to lnix the cup privately in the 
" diaconicon," or vestry. As to the Inixture in itself, they call 
it, with a very daring use of language, "the exceptional direction 
and practice of Bishop Andrewes." 
The rite is ordered in the :first Prayer Book ill these words: 
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" ...\n<1 putting the" ine into the ehalice, or else in some fair or 
convenient cup, prepared for that use (if the chalice "ill not 
serve), putting' thereto t:t little pure and clean water; and setting 
Loth the bread and the \\ ine upon the ....\ltar." This direction 
disappeared in 15J2, and has never been restored. But that 
those who were best a1le to judge of the n1Ïnd of the Church 
did 110t conceive that this olnission was any prohibition lllay be 
gathered fronl sufficient C'villence. Bishop ....\ndrewes' not" ex- 
ceptiollal" directions 011 the subject, cuntained in 
 icholls' 
, l\tlllitionaJ 1\ otes,' are:- 


"Here the Priest having nlade Adoration, }10ureth water upon 
the napkin ready for that purpose, anel cleaneth his hands: mystice 
respiciens illud Psaln1Ï, 'Lavabo in innocentiâ manus meas, et sic 
introiLo ad Altare Dei ut ann unci em vocem EVXapI,UTíar;.' l\Ioraliter 
et decorè, uti cum nlagna.tibus accubituri sumus. Posteà Panes è 
canil5t-ro in Paiinam ponit. Dein Yinum è Doliolo, ad instar san- 
guinil5 erunlpentis in calicem haurit. TUlll Aquam è Triconali 
Sc.ypho Ï1nmi::;cet. PostrelllÒ olllnibus ritè, et quam fieri }!otest, 
decclltissÏ1nè atque aptissÏ1llè cOlupositis, stans pergit et peragit. 
In rariure solenllitate hîc Pergit Epil5copus et consecrat." 


Bishop Andrewes' fOrIn of consecrating a church is an even 
III ore authoritative expression of his views than this note, and 
in it the following rubric occurs:- 


"Cæteris rebus ordine gestis, demum Episcopus sac ram :\Iensam 
redit (sacellanis utrisque ad aliquantulum recedentibus), lotisque 
Dlanibus, pane fracto, vino in CaliCe111 effuso, et aquâ admistâ, stans 
ait. . . . . Cum vinunl, quod prius effuderat, non sufficeret, Epi- 
scûpus de novo in calicem ex poculo quod in Sacrâ. ::\Iensâ sta ba t 
effunc1it, acl111istâque aquâ, recitat clara verba ina consecratoria." 


'Ve are also told, upon the authority of 'Yheatley, that the 
n1Ïxtnre was continued in the Chapell{oyal all the time that 
Anclrewes was clean of it; and O,-erall, in Kicholls' ':x otes,' 
says: "Our Chureh forbids it not for ought I know, antI they 
that think fit lllay use it, as SOllle Inost en1Ínent clo it at tl{i:s 
1 " 
( aYe 
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'-tVe also know very ,veIl that Bishop ....1.ndrewes was not con- 
tent ,,,ith inculcating this rite in rubrics, or enforcing it at the 
Chapell
oyal, but that he also made it his own practice, as is 
already shown by the plan of his chapel, in which the cross, 
\vhich is placed in the direct centre of his Altar-possiùly, as I 
have ventlu'ed to suggest, indicating by a sort of private 111ark 
the spot of consecration-is in the accompanying explanation 
defined as "the Tricanale, being a round ball with screw coyer, 
whereout issue three pipes, and is for the "ater of mixture." "T e 
also know that Laud copied this chapel and its furniture, anù 
indeed the plan itself survives from having been seized among 
his papers and published by Prynne, as a document valuable 
towards the ....\.rchbishop's condemnation. It is also on record 
that Laud, when rector of 
\JI-llallows, Barking, in London, in- 
troduced the practice of the mixture; so that the authority 
of this Primate must be added to that of Andrewes. 
'Ve have next the direct authority of "Tren, ,,'hose rubric at 
the consecration of .A.bbey Dore church "ill bear repetition:- 
"Then the Bishop standeth up, and setteth ready to his hand 
the Br
ad and 'Vine with the paten and chalice, but first '\vasheth 
his fingers '\yith the end of the napkin besprinkled with '\vater. 
Then layeth he the Bread on the paten, and poureth of the \\ ine 
into the chalice, and a little ",vater into it; and standing \vith his 
face to the Table, about the n1Ïdst of it, he saith the Collect of 
Consecration." 


Previously to this, as I should have noted, the a,chnixture had 
been one of the uses in Prince Charles's Chapel at 
Iadrid. I 
pass over the opinions and prac LÏce of the K onjurors on this 
IJoint, decided as they \vere and supported by lparned arglunent ; 
for I have laid down the rule not to avail myself of the assistance 
of that Lody, deeply read in liturgica] lore as it was, lest their 
separation frolll the great body of the Church of England should 
be retorted upon me as a fact which vitiated the value of their 
testimony. 
In the 'Origines Liturgicæ' of that most cautious of the 
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fir
t leaders of the Oxford lllOYenlent, Sir 'rillianl Palmer, the 
follo" ing passage occurs in reference to the mixed chalice :- 
"In after ages ,ve find no canons made to enforce the use of 
,vater, for it 'Ya
 an established custom. Certainly none can be 
l1wre canonical anll more confonnaLle to the practice of the Primi- 
tive Church. In the "English Church it has never been forbidden or 
prohibited; for the rubrick ,,-hich enjuins the priest to place bread 
aud ,vine on the table, does not prohibit him from nlingling ,vater 
,\ ith that ,vine." 


Ko one, of course, can regard the rite of the mixed chalice 
as essential, but it is, as we have seen, a custom of the most 
venerable antiquity, carrying with it teachings of a peculiarly 
saered character, and consonant with the views and practice of 
SOllle of our 1l10st honoured prelates and writers, and one which 
enn by no possiLility jar against the feelings of any "orshipper. 
If the 1>ow0rs of the new Ecclesiastical Judge should be invoked 
to crush it out, I think that a most unwise and needle
s policy 
of tormenting tender consciences "ill have been set on foot by 
tho::,e whose office should rather be to comfort than to scourge. 
The question of leavened or unleavened bread stands on 
an entirely different footing from that of the mixed chalice. 
Neither fornl of the sacralnental bread has been a Catholic 
usage, for the East has as tenaciously stuck to the leavened as 
tht' \fest to the unleavened loaf, "hile their respective views 
ha,e been supported by a difference of opinion, into "hich I 
forbear to enter, as to whether the Last 
upper was or was not 
the Passoyer, and whether, therefore, leavened or unleavened 
bread was used at it. .As a point also of practical policy the 
feelings ûnd prepossessions- prejudices, if my reader pleases, 
but stilllu'ejudiees which ought to be respected-of individual 
worshi ppers nUl y be yery painfully engaged in the presence or 
absence of the sacramental bread in the form in which they are 
aecustolllcd to have it achninistered. There can b(1 no doubt 
that at the COlnmencement of the refornled order of things in 
England the rule was to use round and ulllea,.eneclloa,-es, called 
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,vafers, although of a thicker substance than those which had 
served in pre-reformational times. The I'ubric of the first Prayer 
Book on the subject rUllS us follows:- 


"For avoiding of all matters and occasion of dissension, it is 
meet that the bread prepared for the COlnmunion be made, through 
all this realnl, after one sort and fashion; that is to say, un- 
leavened, and round, as it ",vas afore, but without all lllanner of 
print, and something more larger and thicker than it "vas, so that 
it may be aptly divided into divers l)ieces: and everyone shall be 
divided into two pieces, at the least, or more, by the discretion of 
the nlinister, and so distributed. And men must not think le
s to 
be received in part than in the whole, but in each of thOIll the 
whole body of our Saviour Jesus Christ." 


At the restoration of the reforlned order, under Elizabeth in 
155
, a sill1Ïlar l)rovision was repeated in this injunction :- 


" Item. 'Vhere also it was in the time of King Edward VI. 
used to have the sacramental bread of common fine bread, it is 
ordered for the l110re reverence to be given to those IIoly l\Iys- 
teries, being the Sacranlent of the Body and Blood of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, that the said sacramental bread be 111aÙe and 
formed plain, without any figure thereu})on, of the same fineness 
and fashion round, though sOIne'what bigger in compass and 
thicknes
, as the usual bread and wafer heretofoTe named singing 
cakes, which served for the use of the private mass." 


and subsequently confirmed in Archbishop Parker's Visitation 
Articles :- 


"And ,vhether they do use to ruinister the IToly Communion in 
wafer bread, according to the Queen l\lajesty's injunctjons?" 


On this action of Parker, Strype 11lakes these I'elnarks :- 


" There ,vas nO'\v in the churches of the kingdonl great variety 
used in the sacralnental bread, as to the fornl of it. As in some 
(and they the most) the form of it ",vas round, ,,:rafer-like; in sOlne 
the forn1 "\-vas other"\vise, as ordinary bread; though the "vafer- form 
of the bread to be u
ed in the C01l1IDunion had Leon Leforo agreed 
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upon, upon gooù deliberation behveen tho Archbishop and the 
Bishop of LOllllon; yet this order about the bread ,vould not 
prevail to bring in an uniformity therein. The tidings of this 
variety came new to the court, and gave great offence. . . . . As 
there was this stir at this time about the form of the bread, so 
there was, not long before, as great about the kind of it, whether 
wafer-bread, or loaf, or common bread. The arch bishop had a p- 
pointed it to be wafer-bread; and so he enjoined it in his injunctions 
to his clergy. And it was generally so usell, though some would 
rather Juake use of the loaf-bread, which diel not please the arch- 
1 . I " 
HS lOp. 


I need hardly add that wafer bread was used in Elizabeth's 
Chapel, in which, on Easter day, 1593, it was, as we are told, 
"waffer bread of some thicker substaunce." It was also the 
practice in the chapel of Bishop Á.\.ndrewes. Hooker defends it 
hy the analogy of Geneva, asking whether those in that place 
hë:\ve not 


"the old Popish custom of administering the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist ,vith ,vafer cakes? These things the godly 
there can digest. \Vherefore should not the godly here learn to do 
the like, both in them and in the rest of the like nature?" 


In the Notes to the Prayer Book, by Bishop .A..ndrew(\
, 
which I have already had occasion to quote, the following 
passage is found :- 


"Lectâ confessione Xicenâ, the Priest adores, then he removes 
the bason froln the back of the altar to the forepart. The Bishop 
ascends with treble adoration, and lastly kneels down at the 
al tar. 
"Into his hands the Priest from a by-standing table on the 
south-side reaches first the "wafer-bre8d, in a canister close covered 
and lined ,vith linen. 2ndly. The '\vine in a ban'el on a cradle 
,vith four feet. These the Bishop offers in the name of the ,vhole 
congregation upon the altar. 
"1'hen he offers into the bason for himself, and after him the 
,vhole congregation, and hO betake themselves to their proper and 
conyonient place of kneeling. Bishops and Priests Ðnly within the 
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septum, deacons at the door, the laiety without, the Priest (mean- 
while) reading the peculiar sentences for the Offertory. 'Solis 
ministerio sacro deditis ad Altare ingredi et communicare licet, 
Cone. Laod. can. 19.'" 


I could 111ultiply evidence on the bread, but I think I have 
said enough to sho,v that the use of unleavened bread was, 
during the first portion of the Reformation century the rule of 
our Church, and during the relnaincler of it a recognised custonl. 
But recent experience has shown that it is a practice about 
'which worshippers are very apt to be susceptible; and I shoulrl 
certainly counsel exceeding circuillspection in its revival, espe- 
cially since its condemnation under the Purchas judgment 
IYU1Y be alleged against it, while no one can contend that it is 
in any ,va y essential. 
The last specific rite on which I feel that I aln bound to 
speak is one \vhich differs from any which has hitherto engaged 
my attention. They have all been religious practices growing 
out of the Christian dispensation. This one, while of very 
extensive prevalence all over the Christian Church from the 
earliest ages, has also been a pious custom of alnlost every 
}'eligion, true or false, of which the ,vorld's history bears record. 
I refer to the use of incense, which was ceremoniousl v burned 
in Egypt, in Greece, and in Rome, as it now is by the votaries 
of the false religions of the far East. To 1\loses in the Holy 
1\Iount the Lord commanded that he should "lnake an altar to 
burn incense upon "-" and J...aron shall burn thereon sweet 
incense every nlorning; when he dresseth the lanlps he shall 
burn incense upon it. ..A.nd when Aaron lighted the lanlps at 
even, he shall burn incense upon it, a perpetual incense before 
the Lord throughout your generations." And so with lllany 
backslidings, and sad intervals of idolatry, of ruin, and of cap- 
tivity, did Aaron and his successors, in the Tabernacle, in the 
Temple of Solomon, and in the Telnple of ZOl'obabel, till after 
many generations, to the priest Zacharias, as he was executing 
his priest's office before God, and "his lot was to burn incense 
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whon he went into the Teluple of the Lord," was the Angel 
GaLriel sent" standing 011 the right hand of the altar of incense," 
with the glad news of the dawn of the dayspring froIn on high. 
Frankincense accordingly was one of the offerings which, under 
divine guidance, the wise men laid down at the Redeemer's 
cradle in Bethlehem. In that vision of heavenly worship the 
Revclation of St. t.T ohn, the "four beasts and four and twenty 
elders fell Jown before the Lord, ha ving everyone of thenl 
harps, and golden vials full of odours, which are the prayers of 
the saints;" and at the opening of the seventh seal" another 
angel caIne and stood at the altar, having a golden censer; and 
there was given unto him much incense, that he should offer it 
with the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar which was 
before the throne. And the smoke of the incense which came 
with the prayers of the saints, ascended up Lefore God out of 
the angel's hand." Can we wonder that the Church of God, 
all shivered and rent as it was by the pride and sin of man, 
hating and fighting with itself in its sundered portions, should 
yet unite in the l)ious offering of incense at the Holy Sacra- 
nlent? 1\0 mention is made of incense in the Prayer Book of 
1549, nor, I need hardlyadù, in those which followed. Still, 
notices fronl time to tÎ1ne are found during the Reformation 
century to show that those who cared for the dignity of worship 
conceived that the use of incense was still pern1Ïssible. In the 
curious accounts of Elizabeth's Chapel, "ships" and" arks," 
that is, vessels for frankincense, are lnentioned. Among the 
furniture of Bishop .dndrewes's Chapel we find "..A.. Trique- 
tral censer, wherein the clerk putteth frankincense at the 
readÜlg of the first lesson," and" The Kavicula, like the keel of 
a Loat with a half-cover, and a f00t, out of which the frank- 
incense is poured." George Herbert directs the country parson 
to have. his church" at great festivals strewed and stuck with 
boughs, and perfuIned with incense." It is fair to say that this 
docs not necessuI'ily imply that it should be burned during 
Rervice tinlc. In Peterhouse Chapel, as we learn from 'Can- 
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terbury's DOOIll' during the l\Iastership of Cosin, "there was 
on the altar a pot, which they usually called the incense pot," 
and we are also told of "a little boat out of which the frank- 
incense is poured, ,vhich Dr. Cosin had made use of in Peter 
House Chapel when he burned incense." But, èonsÜlering the 
lateness of the date, perhaps the 1110st remarkaLle recognition 
of the use of incense in the Church of England is that which 
was afforded by Archbishop San croft in 1685. The then Lord 
J)igby, having lnade au offering of comnlunion plate to Coles- 
hill Church, where the well-known divine ICettlewell was 
curate, Archbishop Sancroft hinlself went there and conducted 
a service, combining the offering of the plate on the part of 
the donor and its consecration by hÍ1nself according to a form 
which he drew up. From this forIll I extract the consecutive 
l)ortiolls containing the consecration of candlesticks, to "hich 
I have already referred in the earlier pages of this chapter, 
and also of a censer:- 


"'Vhen there are candlesticks presented, "rhile the bishop 
receiveth them and placeth them upon the altar the chaplains say 
as before :- 
" , Thy ,vord is a lantern unto my feet, and a light unto my 
pa ths. 
" , For in Thee i
 the fountain of life; and in Thy light shall 
we see light.' 
"So like-wise when a censer is presented and received, they 
say:- 
" "Vhile the king sitteth at his table, my spikenard sendeth 
forth the smell thereof. 
" 'Let nlY prayer be set forth before Thee as the incense; and 
let the lifting up of nlY hands be as the evening sacrifice.' " 


It does not appear that a censer formed part of the gift of 
l)late to Coleshill Church, but its absence there makes it, 
perhaps, 1110re relnarkable that Sancroft should have thought 
necessary to provide in his general ordel' of consecration for a. 
censer being given. I do not quote the instances of incense 
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heing burned during coronation processions, for in those cases 
it was used as an adjunct of a state pomp. 
Its ceremonious use for" censing persons and things" was 
declared illegal by Sir Robert Phillinlore in the case of 
lUr. Purchas, and this is not to be regretted. " Censing 
persons and things," which 1\11'. Purchas did, is very different 
frolll offering incpnse to God, as the Lord cOlumanded Aaron 
by the DI0llÍh of l\loses, I a
 Zacharias did in the Gospel, and as 
the angels are revealed to us doing in the Apocalypse. I alll 
no ad vocate for the Ronlan practice of censing, and very much 
deprecate and regret any attempts which Inay have been made 
to revive it alllong us. I equal1y deprecate, in the existing 
state of general feeling, any attenlpt to revive the USE' of 
incense on the private responsibility of any clergynlan. Unfor- 
tunately the outward aspect of the unrefornled rite of incense, 
after the lllultiplied 11lanipulations of a long series of mediæval 
cerenlolliulists, is such as materially to obscure the pious signifi- 
cance of its original institution; and in a more direct view of 
the question, it is one which, with the perpetual unrest of 
its swinging censers, is peculiarly liable to irritate staid and 
undelnonstrative English worshipl)ers. I can hardly, therefore, 
say how deeply 1 regret that wherE' incense has been revived 
:unong us, it has been so in n1Ïnute subservience to precedents, 
which a wider 11erception of things as they are would havp' 
shown to be not only inapplicable, but absolutely to be avoided. 
lncleed it is not nIle haritable to describe thE' use of incense in the 
unreformed rites in its ceremonious repetition of censings of the 
altar in Yariou
 places, of the nlÌnisters of every grade, of the 
book" and of the congregation thelnselves, as in fact a lowering 
of that whieh was in itf; origin n direct act of worship-a 
solenln offering to God HiInself of incense, as the revealed 
syulhol of prayer-down to little Inore than a conlplicated lus- 
tratiolJ (a. sort of elnlJlenlatic ,Hlshin b ) of the apparatus of 
worship, anin1ate and inallilnate, and even of the worshipper
 
themselves. It would be difficult to defend such a use of 
R 
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incense consistently with the principles which underlie the 
Anglican rule of worship; and if the hearts of onr congrega- 
tions should be turned again to desire to honour their l\Iaker 
\yith that offering of a sweet sayonr which He I-liulself ordaiuf'ù 
for His ancient IJeople, which He Hiulself accepted in I-li
 
cradle, and He HiIllself revealed in 
\..pocalyptic vision, the 
custom should be set up, not at the will of single clergYlllen, 
but upon the authority of the Church itself, and under regula- 
tions framed in disregard of the Lurdensonle and nlan-serving , 
minutiæ of mediæval ritual-regulations which should recall 
tha.t Altar of incense, \vhich God, in 
is good provi<.lence, 
chose for the spot at which His angel announced to the oft'ering 
priest the glad tidings of great peace, the birth of the fore- 
runner of Christ the T(ing. 
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Ideal of an Anglican communion - Distinctive simplicity - Capacity of highest 
llPauty -" Statuesque"-Growth of complicatctl unreformed rites - Bene- 
dictine order - No distractions, mind
 concentrated on worship - Our office and 
medirovallike in main fcatures of Euchari::ìt for the Church at Loth dates the 
same - Literal and uncritical use of Sarum ritual a snare more than a help- 
1\Iinute changes of posture unmeaning to us - Ceremonious reading of 
Gospel-Two particulars in which I hope our service may never he altered 
- Audible rcading - Commul1icants at principal celebration - Retirement of 
non-communicants not to be compulsory - Classes speciaHy attracted by 
ritualism - In 1'Ïch sen'ices they find those forms of beauty of which the) 
have glimpses, but cannot otherwise gratify - Souls risked by sweeping 
away 
ystem - Not to be supposed they are specially attracted by illegal 
peculiarities - General beauty, liglrtsomeness, and warmth - Attraction of 
hearty hymnody - Take ultra-ritualism at its worst - Is it wor:5t evil of the 
times? - Condition of spiritual things about us - Apathy_ false doctrine, 
sceptici
m, superstition, gross vice - Prelates as peers of Parliament can pa
s 
thi::ì by, and pronounce harshest cen
ures on those brethren who believe highest 
Christian truths and devote their lives to the ministI.y- Do they expect by 
this to advance Christ's kingdom or str('nglhen the Establhiluuent? - Conduct 
of policeml'11 not natural action of spiritual fathers - Ritualistic excess no 
l'eason to rcfusC' reasonable claims - Position and distinctive dress - 'Ve 
want pt'ace, but not peace which means worse war - Treaty must be based 
on selt-rcspect and principle - Balance of dress and position by giving up 
Athanasian Creed and COlllmm1Ìon service emphatieally l'ejected - Com- 
promibe must be within service itself - Dress and position alternative; gown, 
raibfuls, evening communions permissible, 


I HAVE now gone through all the specific practices of which I 
think it necessary to speak. 
\ll through the exan1Ïnation I 
have had present to nlY mind the ideal of a distinctive 
-\.nglican 
Conllllunion as differing frOlll other and older rites in its sÏ1n- 
plicity, but as capable of the highest degree of solemnity and 
Leant)" as any earthly thing can compass. Nothing is so diffi- 
("ult a
 to draw out in words the lineanlcnts of fin ideal. I lnay, 
R 
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however, say that I believe the characteristic distinction of our 
COlnmunion Office can best be described by an adjective, which 
has so often been the resource of art critics at a loss for a 
telling epithet, that I should doubt about using it if it did not 
happen to be the ,vord which most conveniently enlbodies Iny 
meaning. Our most dignified celebrations-those in which the 
celebrant is assisted by the Gospeller and Epistler, where the 
service is chorally rendered and which correspond with the 
High l\fass of other Communions-appear to me to be conspicu- 
ously "statuesque." The position which the three ministers at 
the beginning assume, the celebrant in the centre, the Gospeller 
to his left, and the Epistler rather lower down to his right, are 
those which they ought generally to retain, except at the 
offertory or when they turn to the people for Commandments, 
Epistle, Gospel, and exhortations, while they must totallyaban- 
don their stationary attitude at the distribution of the elements, 
in which they ought to take their part. .L\.ny further shifting 
and changes would, I must submit, ùe upon a natural and dispas- 
sionate reading of our formularies unreal, and hardly consistent 
with the spirit of our Communion Office; for they "Tould be 
motions, for which it would be difficult to adduce corresponding 
words, or trains of thought which it was necessary to symbolise. 
In the unreformed office it is otherwise, for round the cere- 
monial of High l\Iass, in the course of many generations, has 
grown up a vast accretion of minute observances. Some of them 
are the fruit of pious simplicity, and others of wire-spun inge- 
nuity; but they are, as a whole, too complicated and artificial 
for beauty or dignity, and little calculated to promote edification 
in a rf\ading and critical age, or among persons who have not 
he en brought up in their familiarity. The case could not be 
otherwise when the performance of the divine office had been 
for century after century the special inheritance all over 'Vestern 
Europe of nunlerous and teeming religious corporations of men, 
many of thelll endowed with the highest intellectual gifts, but 
by the then conditions of the ,,"orld, by their o'Wn tastes, and 
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by the responsibilities of their vows, concentrated on one work, 
easy in their circumstances according to the idea'3 of their 
tÏ1nes as lllelU1Jcrs of thp great Benedietiue Soeiety, hut in- 
tlividnaHy t()reed to disl'ipline and restricted living in virtue 
uf their allegiance to the rule of their founder. For them 
existed neither printing nor newspapers, nor the avocations of 
fanlily life-no travelling, except afoot or upon the pad's or 
the Illule's Lack. For them the perpetual service of the altar 
was nut merely their duty to God, but, so to speak, their duty 
to nHUl also, in another sense frOlll what it is to the clergYluan, 
who, hy a ,vol'll whieh has now unluckily received a limited 
Hignin.cütion is a, "cnrate," that is a llHln haying the cure of 
utht'rs' souls. Undunbtedly the Ren
dictine did, to a certüin 
e
tent, fulfil a curate's duties. But his first and greatest hUluan 
obligation to perpetual worship "as une of mutual contract. 
ile enjoyed his position of lllonk with its advantages and 
liabilities, on the condition of his executing his duties in 
Church, not in behalf of a parish, and with consideration for 
the secular wants of his flock, but in co-ordination with his 
brother Illonks, whose days and duties were identical with his 
uwn. ....\..ll monks, of cour::;e, were not priests, but a large propor- 
tion "ere, Hnd every 11le111b
r of the corporation "as a "reli- 
gious." \Yith men so placed, the ordinary considerations even 
of time (to take the most practical view of the matter) did not 
exist. The higher, so to speak, the High 
lass could be made, 
the more satisfactorily would the day be filled up, while that 
laudable slÜrit of conlpetition, without which men deteriorate 
into fo:-;sil8, pro111pted house to rival house in the gnlndeur and 
the- intricacies of its religious appointments. I have spoken of 
u lllonks," because the menlhers úf the great Benedictine Order, 
were, I believe, the principal agents, during the earlier middle 
ages, in building up the mediæval ::\lass, but of course what 
I have been saying applies, in due prûportion, to the less strict 
religious corporations of canons who were equally, though not 
Illonk
, hound to long and high observances. 
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Fl'om such causes, working through nlany centuries of civil 
violence and secular ignorance, gre,v up in its luxurious 
redundance of bewildering ceremonial the l\Iass of Sarurn, York, 
or Hereford, each, I may in passing notice, named from a 
cathedral church served by canons: such, too, 'was the origin 
of that of Rome. Those offices and ours have in common the 
great features of the Christian Eucharist, for that Church of 
the l\Iiddle Ages find our ovçn are the same English branch 
of the one Church Catholic. But" hen we conle to details, the 
ritual of Sarum, no less than that of Home, would be as Dlueh a. 
snare as a help to the priest ,vho desired to act out his present 
English celebration "ith an due honour, and ,,-hu went to 
it for literal Hnd uncritical guidance. Indeed, the existence 
alongside' of High Mass (of which I need hardly say I have 
been exclusively speaking) of the Low l\Iass, in which the saIne 
order of words is presented in so different a fOrIn, lnay be taken 
as evidence that the spirit of the English COIDnlunioll Office 
would hardly be embodied in the literal form of pre-refonna- 
tional ritual; for in proportion as the existing office was 
intended to be less cOlnplex than the High l\Iass, so wa.s it 
also intended to be more deliberate and cOlnprehensible than 
the Low l\Iass. In fact, the monastic origin of the conl- 
plications of High l\Iass has made the co-existence, for the 
working world, of Low l\Iass a necessity. But the English 
cereDlonialist, who might be tempted to regret his inability 
to act out the intricate symbolism of the one, would, if he 
reflected, find his consolation in being spared the telnptation 
of hurrying through the service with the inaudible rapidity 
which is not deemed irreverent in a Low l\Iass. I may, in 
illustration of IllY train of thought, take Ol1e or two parti- 
culars. ..At various points of the missal service the deacon 
places hÌ1nself Ì1nInediately behind the priest and the sub- 
deacon behind the deacon, so that all three stand in a row, 
"hile the deacon's duty is from tinle to tÌ1ne to hold up the 
celebrant's ve:::;Ílllcnt-. These changes of posture haye their 
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réason in the office to which they belong, and whether they 
are or are not graceful in thelnselvcs, on which opinions may 
differ, they can plead a moti ye for their use in correspondence 
\\ itlt the "hole substance and spirit of that of which they are 
c<Hnponent parts. TIut if they are imported into our simple 
liturgy they become merely arbitrary posturings "hich irritate 
the unlearned by their strangeness, and thinking men by their 
incongruity. ..L'lgaill, the stately ceremonial which accompanies 
t11(:1 rea,--ling of the Gospel in the unreformed rite-the l)l'ocession, 
the tOl"ehes, the upraised cross, the censings, the Look ceremu- 
niously held up for the deacon's use-may all be defended by 
those to whom the ceremony is familiar as implying the supreme 
honour due to God's Holy "T ord. But the whole rite is too long, 
too ornaluental, too complicated, and as it "'ere too solid, to be de- 
fensible, if adopted upon the private judgnlent of any particular 
incumbent as his rendering of eleven words of our actual rubrics 
-" Then shall be read the Gospel (the people all standing up)." 
If
 in the fulness of time, the Church of England were to see 
its way to a greater cereilloniousness in the reading of the Holy 
Gospel, it "uuhl, no duubt, take due order for the purpose. 
..L\..lreacly, as I have seen at Ely, Gospeller and Epistler have 
gone down from the altar to read their respective portions of 
Scripture at the screen gates to the congregation in the nave. 
In the meanwhile it is the counsel of prudence, not less than of 
towanlness, for single clergymen not to provoke angry recrimi- 
nations by shutling innovations, adventured upon their own 
unsupported responsibility. 
There aFe two particulars in which I trust that our own COlll- 
111union service may never abandon its actual peculiaritie
. I 
hope the custom of an inaudiLle recitation of the prayers, and 
especially of that of Consecration, owned even by candid Ro- 
lllanists to be an innovation upon prinlÍtive practice, nlay never 
cl'eep in. I also hope that the great communion of the laity 
llUlY ncycr be divorced from the highest celebrations. I cannut 
('ouecivl' n speetaele 1110re cheering to the Christian's heart- 
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more calculated to ren1Ïlld him of the lost fervour of primitive 
days-than that glorious crowd of hundreds of devout commu- 
nicants strean1Ïng up to the altar of some ,veIl-cared for church 
at the great celebration on Christmas or Easter Day. It would 
Le, I Lelieve, a blow to the reviving spirit of national piety, if 
these persons were to be told that they must, of necessity, 
approach the bread of life on such a day either early or not at 
all-that the Holy COlnmunion, in its highest aspect of song 
and ceremonial, at Christmas, Easter, or 'Vhitsuntide, need not 
be a communion, but ought to be a spectacle, and that they 
were there not to })artake but to assist. The statuesque beauty 
of the well-ordered pose may be for the time being lost as the 
clergy move up and down with the sacred elements-the rhyth- 
Inical progress of the :\Iass lllay be wanting-but what are these 
externals to the great reality? At the same time I am far 
from wishing to run into an opposite extreme and say that all 
who did not intend to communicate should therefore depart. 
The JJlissa OatechUl1
enor'um ,vas a portion of ancient discipline 
,,,hen all hung on together; but now that the Church has gene. 
I'ally abandoned that discipline I do not see \vhy she should be 
so tenacious of one fragment. To substitute gazing for communi.. 
eating is an error dangerous to the soul's health, and should on 
all accounts be discouraged. But ,vhy, when the habitual com- 
municant is for any reason unable to communicate, but at the 
same tÌ1ne desires to lningle his })raye:s with those of his 
brethren and the Church at the Confession and Prayer of 
huml>le access-to raise the song of praise at the 'l'er Sanctus 
and the Gloria in Eæcelsis, and hUlnbly to meditate on the 
Dlystery of Christ's death "hile His minister is showing it forth 
-why, I say, "Then he desires all this, he should be expelled 
frolll the Church, I neyer could understand. 
One feature about the ritualistic Dlovement, so called, is 
absolutely certain in J..,jondon, and I conclude also in other 
large towns, nanlely, that it has, ,vith a peculiar fascination, 
taken possession of a class of society which has hitherto been 
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painfully inapproachable by the influences of religion. It is 
a class which I can best describe as the one which, without 
sharing in the easy circumstances of the so-called uPI)er and 
upper middle classes, has the disadvantage of being, by the 
stern laws of conventionality, compelled to burden itself with 
tho characteristic dress of those classes-clerks, dressmakers, 
the young men and wonlen enlployed in the wholesale esta- 
blishments, and so on. _\.ny one who is acquainted with the 
social condition of our large towns is aware how large an 
amount of the population is included lmder this description. 
....
fter all, these persons bave souls to save, as much as any 
working-man or any member of either House of Parliament. 
It has been discovered as if by accident, as rich lodes of ore are 
struck by a casual blow of the pickaxe, that these persons 
are impre
sionable by an æsthetic worship, as they are not by 
lllore simple religious forms. This is not to be wondered at; 
their technical training, and the persons and objects with which 
in their business they are 
rought into contact, give them 
glÎ1npses of beauty and ideas of refinement, which they cannot 
follow out or gratify with their own resources. But if they see 
the free and loving Church of God as the "Queen in a 
vesture of gold, wrought about with divers colours," opening 
her arms to them and to all, without distinction of person, 
their souls are naturally melted to the influences of divine 
grace. Bow many souls may he not risk who sweeps away the 
system in which these men and women find spiritual peace? 
1 do not believe that the unwise or illegal peculiarities of 
ultra-ritualism are what has attracted them. They are people 
who have neither the learning nor the taste to draw antiquarian 
distinctions. 'Yhat is "Sarum ù3e" to them but an unconned 
lore? How are they concerned with the difference of vestment 
or cope, of alb or surplice? "That Las attracted them is the 
general beauty, lightsomeness, and warmth, of the higher 
ceremonial. For their sakes let these be sacred in the hands of 
our bishop
 and. our juùges. For their sakes equally let those 
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who are especially responsible for their spiritual condition, those 
who have opened out to them this higher worship, take care 
lest in obstinately clinging to some peculiarity, they make 
forfeit of all the trea.sure of which they are but trustees for 
the sake of their flocks. 
The abunùant and hearty hymnody introduced at various 
parts of the service is one of the things which most attracts 
the persons of whom I have been speaking to their favourite 
churches. I trust that it may never be interfered with; for, 
although it is not strictly rubrical, it edifies many, and can 
harm none. I should not have thought it necessary to ex- 
press this hope, had not that grave and venerable luan Lorù 
llatherley, whom all love anù respect, even \vhen they cannot 
agree with him, adduced irregular hYlun-singing as his chief 
charge against ritualism, in a speech dUTing the debates on the 
!)ublic 'V orship Bill. No doubt it startleù him, because he 
was not expecting it, and could not find it in the rubrics. But 
I appeal from the judge to the man, and I ask him what good 
could come of checking a practice which in no way contravenes 
the doctrine of the Chureh, which only affects its discipline on 
an external point, and which is a source of so nluch religions 
comfort to many ,vilonl it has hitherto been a hard task to 
bring at all to church. 
After all, let us take ultra-ritualism at its worst. Let us 
stainp its often defective appreciation of the tenlper of the tÏInes 
with the most contlelnnatory brand of ÍIllpolicy, let us nlost 
sharply rebuke its deviations fronl the spirit anù the coùe of 
the English Church, but then let us ask ourselves is it the 
worst evil of the times? Is it a festering sore, or is it the 
vicious excess of God's ,vonùerful revival of religious life in 
our Church, a revival which by the law of human progres:j 
coul<l not have gone so far without developing an extreme 
phase? Let us as men and as Christians look at the condition 
of spiritual things about us. Let us first inquire anlong 
Chnrellllleu, and ask whethcl' it is the ritualists who kcep their 
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ehurehcs closed frOln Sunday to Sunday? Is it the ritualists 
who evacuate Christ's own sacraments of any especial grace? 
Is it the ritualists who, in their zeal for preaching, too often 
neglect the ministration of God's Holy "r ord to the Rick in 
mind and body? Is it the ritualists who inflate the sovereign 
virtue of faith until they place thenlselves upon the slippery 
pin:rracle of .Anti
onlÏanism? Is it the ritualists who, in their 
z
al for private jutlgment, deprave the inspiration of the IT oly 
Seriptures, and US0 language suspiciously doubtful of the 
divinity of our Blessed Lord and Saviour? Is it the ritualists 
who struggle to engraft the fanaticism of spiritualism upon the 
Inysteries of the Gospel? .A.re there, or are there not, such 
lllcn as I have described in the ministry of our Church, 
and do they or do they not belong to the ritualistic fra- 
ternity? Outside of the Church is there no cold, despairing 
rnaterialislll ill llluch honour in the high places of science? 
Has the 11lOckil1g genius of Voltaire ceased to inspire the 
guides of public opinion? ..Are not our lnillions corroded 
with the canker of a suspicious, self-suffieient, unillquiring, 
ncgation of belief? 'Vhen there is a recoil from this hope- 
less condition, is it not too often into some wild fornl of 
grotesque unblessed superstition? Beyond the labyrinth of 
scepticism, or the ab
rss of mere atheism, is there not a hell 
of gross unbridled vice yawning at OlU' feet? Yet those upon 
whose shoulders the chief responsibility of Christ's Church 
in this reabn rests can pass by these things, and employ that 
secular pos
tion which, as peers of Parliament, they lllttY 
l)u:s
ess, for the harshest censures upon their younger brethren 
in the lllinistry, who, whatever llH:ty be their aberrations of 
opinion or of practice, hold fast to their unwavering faith in 
the Ever Dlessed Trinity, and in Christ's atoning Inediation; 
who are instant in season and out of season, in sickness and in 
health, in their nlÎnistrations of God's Holy 'V ord and Sàcra- 
11lC'nt
, ana their unsparing temporal help in church, and at tho 
ll()i
OlllC Led-side of the illdio'Cllt 
ufferer. who are ever I )lun- 
o , 
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ning, discreetly or indiscreetly, but with the single end of 
God's glory and the comfort of His people, new schenles anù 
fresh societies of Christian help. K or "ere these censures 
limited even to those delinquents. "r e all relnenlber the 
passage in that speech introducing a l"eCent Act which ap- 
pealed to popular indignation against a northern clergYllH.Ul, 
"ho dared to ùo what \Yren and Cosin had done before, and 
stand before the Holy Table; who dared to do what, later on 
in the san1e debates, the Lord Chancellor l)lainly intimated 
was, in his reading of the rubric, that which he was very well 
justified in doing. Put the insubordination of that clergyman, 
one who has in his time done good service to the Church of 
England, at the worst, and then say if his misdeed was so gross 
as to entitle him to be the one minister of all the Church of 
England singled out for individual and direct rel)robation by 
the Primate of that Church in an age of ' Essays and l{evie" s,' 
uf a trial at Healaugh and a trial at K atal? These things 
evoked no archiepiscopal legislation; but Dr. Dykes cannot 
believe that the words" 'standing before the table' apply to 
the whole sentence" without inspiring a "Public "T orship 
Regulation Bill." 
I am genuinely pained at having to write this, from the deep 
respect and much gratitude for many l)ersonal kindnesses which 
I feel for the exal teel dignitary on whose policy I anl conrpelled 
to COlnlnent. But, in the national controversy which he has 
raised, public men must be openly discussed according to their 
public words and actions. I must, therefore, ilsk, do the rulers 
uf our Israel reall y believe that by such policy they are 
advancing the cause of Christ's kingdom on earth? Do they 
dream that they are strengthening the cords of that Church 
Establishment in England, which never will be sustained by 
luagisterial .I\.cts of Parlianlent or ll1anifold prosecutions, but 
will, by God's grace, flourish so long as it continues to 
elllLrace and foster the zeal for Christ's sake of Christ's 
u\\ n n1Ïnisters, variously working according to their several 
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gift
 to meet the manifolù spiritual wants of differing congre- 
gations? 
In face of present trials of faith many men, who have no sym- 
pathies "ith the developments of ritualisnl, are sick at heürt 
when they see the heaviest hand of episcopal severity let drop 
upon men who are guilty of nothing nlore than cerenlonial 
variations, SOlne of thelll variations of the most moderate kind, 
and known and practised before ritualism, so called, was heard of. 
This may be the conduct of active policelnen, but it is not the 
natural action of Fathers in God. It is not, however, even the 
characteristic of a good police to direct all its severity against 
one side, nor does the consciousness of this peculiarity n1Ïtigat0 
the wide distress. It is no answer to the protests of Church- 
men to appeal to ritualistic excesses. The Ritualists nlay 
he foolish or they nlay be wrong-foolish and wrong to any 
extent. But their folly or their misdeeds can be no reason why, 
when pious, thoughtful, and loyal sons of the Church of England 
rise on every side to say that they are convinced that the 
Church of England, by its latest solemn pronouncement, and 
in conformity with the venerable usage of Christ's Universal 
Church, has said that it is Ineet right and congruous with the 
principles of our Reformation that the priest should stand before 
the Holy Table at the Communion anù wear a dress distinctivp 
of that sacred rite-that then they should be lnet by a refusaJ 
based on the deeds or words of men for whom they are not 
responsible. They feel that this is evasion, not argument. If 
we ask for bread and our fathers give us stones, let them, at 
least, not upbraid us with the surfeitings of other men. 
If, however, they do condescend to offer us relief, let them be 
careful not to do so in the spirit of relieving officers dealing 
with ChtlllOrOUS paupers. 'Ye desirp peace, but not that peac
 
at all price which Ineans later and worse war. The treaty lllust 
on both sides be Lased on principle and self-respect, and no 
trafficking of faith and morals for cerelnonial actions can be 
entertained. .Any ignoble suggestion to balance dress and 
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position at a sacrifice of the public confession of the eternal 
truths of th0 Catholic Faith, and the denouncing of God's ang(\l' 
and vengeancc against sinncrs, has only to be thrown out to be 
c111J!hatically rejected, more emphatically rejected lJecause those 
who dangle the bait had themselves so lately proff\8seù to have 
settled the ..A.thanasian trouble. 
If there is to be a compromise, and I think there ought to 
be a compromise, it lllust lie within the four corners of the 
q nestion, and deal on both sides with the ceremonies of the 
Holy ConlIDunion. A compromise franled according to the 
strict requirements of even justice ,vould be one which gave an 
equal allowance to the opposing customs upon which the n1Índs 
of Churchmen are at this time conspicuously divided. It would 
be an arrangement which placed vestment or surplice, west side 
or north end, upon a footing of impartial toleration. But I go 
nluch further than that in my ideas of concession. l\Iany 
persons think the change of the surplice for the gown during 
the COllllllunion service a purposeless cOlnplication. The 
practice at the reception of the Holy Communion of saying 
the words of å(hninistration to a whole railfu] and not to each 
cOlnmunical1t, is a direct contravention of the rubric, and it is 
also by Inany Christians held 111aterially to weaken the intended 
moral effect of that holy rite by not recalling directly and per- 
sonn11y to each penitent and believing soul that sacrifice npon 
the Cross which Christ made for hiIn-that one single person, 
horn eighteen hundred years after the Passion-as cOlnpletely, 
specifically, fully, and consciously, as for the whole vast lllulti- 
tude of all l1lankind ill every age. The practice of celebratin
 
the Holy Connnunion in the evening-a practice for which 
there is not n "
orcl of sanction in the Prayer Book or in the 
Î1nnlelllorial usage of our own or of any other Church-is ex- 
ceedingly painful to many pious Christians, in thought of the 
irreverence which must attend so holy an action, cOllling after 
the toil, the heat, the distractions of sl)irit, the eating and 
drinking of an English day, not to luention the still deeper 
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offence which it gives to those who consider the pious practice 
of f(lsting C0l11111Union to be an obligation of binding force. 
Yet these practices are all of then1 dear to lllany people. Let 
them, then, enjoy their custonlS at the churches where they arp 
accpptalJle, on their o"n responsibility; but let them, in return, 
l('av(' in peaee persons who only desire to follow, for their om1 
('(lification, "every established doctrine or laudable practice of 
th(\ Church of England, or indeed of the whole Catholick 
ChurL:h of Christ." 
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BUTTl\I:AN'S LEXILOGUS; a Critical Examination of the 
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IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. "'PIth all the 
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Provinces. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Map. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Recollections of the Druses of Lehanon. With 
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ion. Tltirà Edition. Post 8vo. 5s.6d. 
CASTLEREAGH (THE) DESPATCHES
 from the commencement 
of the official career of Viscount CastIereagh to the close of his life. 
12 V 018. 8vo. 148. each. 
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CHISHOI

I'S (Mrs.) Perils of the Pola\" Seas; Stories of Arctic 
Adventure for Children. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 61. 
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New fj'estament. Edited with a Plain Practical 
Commentary for the u
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the Spot. 2 vol,;. 8vo. 21s. 
CICERO'S LIFE A:XD TG\lES. His Character as a Statesman, 
Orator, aud Friend, with a Sdection from hiA Correspondence and Ora- 
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1.P. Thirå Edition. With Illustra- 
tions. Svo. Ills, 6d. 
CLARK'S (SIR JAJIES) )Iemoir of Dr. John Conolly. Comprising 
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2nJ Edition. 
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Dogma.-Rev. ])1'. Weir. 
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COLLINGWOOD'S (CUTHBERT) Rambles of a Natu!'a1ist on the 
Shores and 'Yaters of the China Sea. Bf'il1g Observations in 1\atural 
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COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 
COOK'S (Canon) Sermons Preac11ed at Lincoln's Inn. 8\"0. 98. 
COOKERY (:ßIODERN DOMESTIC). Founded on Principles of Economy 
And Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private :Families. fly a 
Lady. . 'Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 58. 
COOPER'S (T. T.) Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce on an 
Overland Journey from China towards InùiA. 11lustrations. Svo. 168. 
CORN'V ALLIS (THE) Papers and Correspondence during the 
American 'Var,-Administratiolls in India,-Union with Ireland, aud 
Peace of AmienB. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8...0. 63s. 


CO'VPER'S (COUN'lESS) Diary while Lady of the Bedchamber 
to Caroline Princess of 'Vales, 1714-20. Edited by lIon. SPEl'<CER 
COWPER. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo, lOs.6d. 
CRABBE'S (REV. GEORGE) Life and Poetical '\Y orks. ,\yith Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. 78. 
CRO KER'S (J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 
Fifth Edition. lSmo. 18.6d. 
Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 
England. Fifteenth Editi01l. 'V oodcuts. 16mo. 28.6d. 
Boswell's Life of J obnson. Including the Tour to 
the Hebrides. Library Edition. Portraits. 4 vols. Svo. In Prepu1"Qtion. 
EssaJTs on the Early Period of the French Revolution. 
8vo. 158. 
Historical Essay on the Gdllotine. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 
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CU!\l1tUNG'S (IL GORDON) Five Years of 3. Hunter's Life in tbe 
Far Interior of South Africa. Sixth EJilio1t. ". ûodcuts. Post Svo. 6". 
CRO'YE'S AND CA V ALCASELLE'S I...ives of the Early Flemish 
Painters. 'Voodcuts. Post 8vo, 10s. 61.; or Large Paper, 8vo, 158. 
History of Painting in Italy, from 
nd to 16th 
Century. Derived from Relieø.rches into (lie 'Vorks of Art in tLat 
Country. 'Vith 100 lllustrations. 5 Voll'>. 8vo, 21s. each. 
CUXYRGHA)IE'S (SIR ARTI1UR) Travels in tbe E:lstern Caucasus, 
on the Caspian, Rnd BJI.ck Seas, in IJagJlf'stan anti the Frontit:rs of 
Persia and 'l'urk('y. \\"Üh Map and lllus(ratiohs. Svo. IS8. 
CURTIGS' (PRon
ssoR) Student's Greek Grammar, for the Upper 
Forms. Edited by DR. 'V
I. SMITH. Third Edition. Po
t 8vo. 68. 
Elucidations of the above Grammar. Tran
lated by 
EVEI.YX ABBOT. Püst E:vo. 78,6d. 
Smaller Greek Grammar for the 
Iiddle and Lower 
Formtj. Abridged from the largu work. 12mo. 38.6d. 
.Accidence of the V,eek Language. Extracted from 
the above work. 12mo. 2s.6d. 
Principle
 of Greek Etymology. Tramlated by A. S. 
WILKINS, M.A., and E, n. El"GLÅ
m. B.A. 8vo. ,..Yf'arly lle.ady. 
CURZO:X'S (RON. ROBERT) ARMENIA AND ERZEROUM. A Year on 
t11", Frontiers of Rus:,;id, Turkey, and Persia. Third Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6à. 
Visits to the 
Ionasterie8 of the Le\pant. Fifth Edition. 
Illustrations, Post 8vo. 'is.6d. 
CUST'S (GENERAL) Lives of the "Parriors of the 17th Century-The 
Thirtv Yt'ars' "-ar. 2 Yol:;. 113s. Civil Wars of FI.ance and 
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 YoJs. 16$. Commanders of Fleets anù Armies before the 
Enemy. 2 Vol:i. 18s. 
Annals of the 'Yars-lSth & 19th Century, 1700-1815. 
'Vitl1 Maps. 9 Vol:J. J'ost Svo, 5s. each. 
DAVIS'S (NATHAN) Uuined Cities of Numidia anù Carthaginia. 
IllustratiOl.s. 8vo. 168. 
DA VY'S (SIR HUMPHRY) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopber. Seventh Edition. 'Yoodcuts. Fcap.8vo. 3s 6d. 
Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. Fifth Edition. 
Woodcuts. Fcap.8.,.0. 3s,6d. 
D,AR'VIN'S (CHARLES) Journal of Researcbes into the Natural 
History of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the'Vorld. 
Eleventh Thou$and. Post 8vo. 98. 
Origin of Spe('ies by l\IeaI1s of K atural Selection; 
01', the Preservation of Favoured Ra.ces in the Struggle for Life. Sixth 
Edition, Post 8vo. 71.6d. 
Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 
'Vitb Illustra.tions. 2 Vois. Svo. 288. 
Descent of l\Ian, anù on 8election in Relation to Sex. 
'Yith IHustratioD3. 2 Vols. C/'Own 8\"0. 24s. 
Expre8sions of the Emotions in l\Ian and .Animals. 
'Yith Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 12
. 
Fertilization of Orchid
 through Insect .Agency, and 
as to the good of Intercrossing. 'Voodcuts. 1'05t 8'.0. 98. 
Fact and Argument for Darwin. By FRITZ l\IULLER. 
\\Ïth numerous Illuatrì\tions and Additions by the Author. Trt\nslated 
frow the German by \Y. 
. VALLAS. "-oodcu(s. IJù:!t 8vo. 68. 
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DENISOK'S (E. B.) Life of Bishop Lonsdale. 'Vith Selections 
trom his \Yritings. 'Vith Portra.it. Crown 8vo. 108.6d. 
DERBY'S (EARL OF) Iliad of Homer rendered into English 
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DE ROS'S (LORD) 1tlemorials of the Tower of London. Second 
Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 89'0. 12$. 
Young Officer's Companion; or, E
8ays on :MiIitary 
Duties and Qualities: with Examples and Illustrations from History. 
Post 8vo. 98. 
DEUTSCH'S (E
IANUEL) Talmud, Islam, The Targums and other 
Literary Remains. 8vo. 1
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DOG-BREAKING; the ,MOBt Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 
Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. With 
a Few Hints for those who Love the Dog' and the Gun. By LIEUT.- 
GEN, IIUTCHJ'SSOS'. Fifth Edition. 'Vith 40 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 98. 
DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
Woodcuts. Fcap.8vo 68. 
DOUGLAS'S (SIR HOWARD) Life and Adventures. Portrait. 8vo. 15.Q. 
Theory and Practice of Gunnery. Plates. 8vo. 21s. 
Construction of Bridges and the Passage of RiverB, 
in :Military Operations- Plates. 8vo. 218. 
('VbI.) Horse-Shoeing; As it h, and ÅS it Should be. 
Illustrations. Post bVO. 78. 6d. 
DRAKE'S (SIR FRANCIS) Life, Voyages, :1nd Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By JOHN BARROW. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 28. 
DRINKW' ATER'S (JOHN) HiRtory of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 28. 
DL"CANGE'S 1\lEDIÆV AL LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
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DU CHAILLU'S (PAUL B.) EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with 
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Journey to Ashango Land; and Further Pene- 
tration into Equatorial Africa. Illustrations. 8vo. 218. 
DUFFERIN'S (LoRD) LetterE from High Latitudes; an Account 
of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen. Fifth 
Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d, 
DUNCAN'S (1\IAJOR) History of the Royal Artillery. Com- 
piled from tbe Original Records. f. cond Edition. With Portraits. 
2 V 015. 8vo. 308. 
DYER'S (THOS. H.) History of :'Modern Europe, from the taking 
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EASTLAKE'S (SIR CHARLES) Contributions to the Literature of 
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ELDON'S (LORD) Public and Private Life, with Selections trom 
his Correspondence and Diaries. By HOBACE TWISS. Third Edition. 
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Catht>dral FOl1nd:-\tiolls in Relation to 
Ueligiou<j Thought.-Canon West- 
cott. 
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GRUNER'S (LEWIS) Terra-Cotta .Architecture of North Italy, 
from careful Drawings and Restorations. 'Vith Illustrations, engraved 
and printed in Colours. Small folio. 5l. 58. 
GUIZOT'S (
I.) l,Ieditations on Christianity, and on the ReligiouB 
Questions of the Day. Part I. The Essence. Pa.rt II. Present State. 
Part III. Relation to Society and Opinion. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 
GROTE'S (GEORGE) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexandpr 
tbe Great. Library Edition. Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 10 Vols. 8vo. 
1208. Cabinet Edition. Portrait and Plans. 12 Vols. Post 8vo. 68. each. 
PLATO, and other Companions ofSocrate8. 3 V ols. 8vo.458. 
ARISTOTLE. 2 V 0151. 8vo. 32". 
JtIinor Works. '\Vith Critical Remarks on his 
Intellectual Cha.racter, 'Vrilings) and Speeches. By ALEx.D.A.I
. LL.D. 
Portra.it. 8vo. 14s. 
Per
onal Life. Compiled from Family Documents, 
Private :Memoranda, and Ol"iginal Letters to and from Yariou
 


riends. By 
Irs. Grote. Portrait. 8vo. 12J1. 
(MRS.) :Memoir of Ary Scheffer. Portrait. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
HALL'ð (T. D.) School 
[alìl.1al of English Grammar. lfith 
Copious Exercises. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. 
16mo. h. 
Child's First Latin Book, including a S;Y:3tematic Treat- 
ment of the New Pronunciation, Rnd a full .Praxis of 
ouos, Adjec- 
tives, and Pronouns. 16mo. 11. 6i. 
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HALLA
I'S (HENRY) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to t.he Df'ath of Gf'orge the Second. 
Library Edition. 3 V ols. 8vo. 30.'1. Cabinet Editior., 3 V ols. POHt 8vo. 128. 
Student's Edition of the above work. Edited by 
'VIII, SIIJI'fH, D,C,L. Post 8vo. 78.6d. 
History of Europe during the J.Iiddle Ages. Library 
Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 308. CubiT/et Editirm, 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12,'1. 
Student's Edition of the above WOl k. Edited by 
'YM, S1>JITH, D.C.L. Post 8V0. 78. 6d. 
Literary History of Europe, during the 15th, 16th and 
17th Centuries. Library Edition. S Vols. 8vo. 368. Cabinet Edition. 
4 Vols. Po;>;t 8vo. 168. 
(ARTHUR) Literary Remains; in Verse and Prose. 
Portrait. Fcap.8vo. 38. 6d. 
HAl\IILTON'S (GEN. SIR F. 'Y.) History of the Grenadier Guards. 
From Original Df1cumf:nts in the Rolls' Records, 'Yar Office, Uegirnental 
necord
, &c. Wil h Illu"tratlons. 3 V ols. 8vo. 
HANN AH'S (REV. DR.) Divine and Human Elemcnt8 in Holy 
Scripture. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HART'S ARMY LIST. (Published Quarterly and Annually.) 
H.A.. Y'S (SIR J. H. DRUMMOND) Western Barbary, its Wild Tribed 
and Savage Animals. Post 8vo. 28. 
HEAD'S (SIR FRANCIS) Royal Engineer. Illustrations. 8vo.128. 
Life of Sir John Burgoyne. Post 8vo. 18. 
Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post 8vo. 28. 
Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 76. Gd. 
Emigrant. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Stokers and Pokers; or, the London and North 'Vestern 
Hallway. Post 8vo. 28. 
(SIR EDMUND) Shall and 'Vill; or, Future Åuxiliary 
v f'rbA. Fcap. 8vo. 48. 
HEBER'S (BISHOP) Journals in India. 2 V ols. Post 8vo. 78. 
Poetical "r orks. Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Hymns adapted to the Church Service. 16mo. 18. 6d. 
HERODOTUS. ANew English Version. Edited, with Notes 
and Essays, historical, ethnographical, and geographical, by CANON 
RAWLINSON, assisted by SIR HENRY RAWLDiSON and SIR J. G. WIL- 
KINSON. Spcond Edition. :Maps and 'V oodcuts. 4. V ols. t)vo. 488. 
HATHERLEY'S (LORD) Continuity of Scripture, as Declared 
hy tbe TeRtimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 68. Popular Edition. Post 8vo. 2$. 6d. 
HESSEY (REV. DR.). SundaJ-Its Origin, History, and l're
ent 
Obligations. Post 8vo, 9s. 
HOLL'V A Y'S (J. G.) I\Ionth in Norway. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 
HONEY BEE. By REV. THOMAS JAMES. }'cap. 8vo. 18. 
HOOK'S (DEAN) Church Dictionary. l.'enth Editio-n. 8vo. 163. 
(THEODORE) Life. By J. G. LOCKHART. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 
HOPE'S (T. C.) ARCBJTECTURE OF AH1\lEDABAD, with 
HistoriC'al Sketch Rnd A.rchitectural Kotes. With 
Iaps, Photcgraphs, 
and Woodcuts. 4to. 5l.58. 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


HAND-BOOK-TRA VEL-TALK. English, French, German, and 
Italian. 18mo. 
k 6d. 
HOLLAND.,-BELGIUM, and the Rhine to ltIa,yence. 
Map and Plans, Post 8vo. 68 
NORTH GER
L\NY,-PRUSSIA, SAXONY, BAN. 
OVER, and the Rhine from l\Iayence to Switzerland. :Mjjp and Plans. 
Post Svo. 68. 
SOUTH GERMANY, Bavaria, Austria, Styria, 
Salzburg, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, Hungary, and the 
Danube, from Vim to the Black Sea. Map. PORt Avo. 108. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYROL. 16mo. 68. 
PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 
Illustrationf'. 2 VOIR. Post 8vo. 248. 
LIVES OF EARLY FLE
IISH PAINTERS. By 
CROWE and CAVALCABFLLE. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. ed. 
S\VITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 108. 
FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the French Alps, 
the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphiné, Provence, and 
the Pyrenees, Maps. 2 Parts. PORt. 8vo. 128. 
CORSICA and SARDINIA. ,Maps. Post 8vo. 48. 
ALGERIA. )Iap. Post 8\'0. Ö8. 
PARIS, and its .Environs. :àlap. 16mo. 3,.;. 6d. 
*** :\lURRA"r'S PLAY OF PARIS, mounted on canvas. 38.6d. 
SPAIN, J\larlrid, r!'he Castiles, rfhe Basque Provinccs, 
Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, E
tremadura, AndalusÏtI., Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Val
ncia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Ba.learic Islands, 
&c. &c. Maps, 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 248. 
PORTUGAL, LISBON, Porto, Cintra, .Mafra, &c. 
.Map. Post Svo. 98. 
NORTH ITALY, Piedmont," Liguria, Venetia, 
Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and Roma-gua. l\Iap. Post 8vo. 
CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tu
('any, Florence, The 
Marches, Umblia,and the Patrimony of öt. Peter's. Map. Post 8vo. 
ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 1tlap. Post 8vo. 10s. 
SOU'rH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Vesuvius. Map. Post 8vo. 108. 
K
APSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. 16mo. 6s. 
SICIL Y, Palermo, :Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Etna, 
and the Ruinfl of the Greek Temples. 
lap. Post 8vo. 128. 
PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Illustrations. 
2 V ols. Post 8vo. 
LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, FROM CUIABUE 
to HABSAXO. By ,Mrs. JAMESON. PoItraits. PO!;t Svo. 128. 
RUSSIA, ST. PE.TERSBURGH, Moscow, POLAND, and 
FIXLASD. Maps. Post Svo. 158. 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY. Maps. Post 
Svo. 158. 
K
APSACK GUIDE TO NOIHVÂY. 1YIap. ôs. 
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HAND-BOOK-GREECE, the Ionian I:;lands, Conlinental Greece, 
Athens, the Peloponne8u9, the Islands of the Ægean Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia. :\IapR. Post 8vo. 158. 
TUln
.EY IN ASIA-CONSTANTINOPLE, the Bos. 
phorus, Dardanelles, Brousl\. Plain of Troy. Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, the Seven Churchí's, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, &c. .Maps. Post 8vo. 158. 
EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Course of 
the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, A lexandrift, Cairo, 
nd Thebes, the 
Snez Canal, the Pyramids, the Peninsula of Sinai, tl1e Oases, the 
Fyoom, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 15, 
HOLY LAND-SYRIA PALESTINE, Peninsula of 
Sinai, Edom, Syriltn Desert, &c. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 248. 
INDIA - BOMBAY AND :MADRAS. ltlap. 2 Vol::;. 
Post 8vo. 128. each. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 
IL\ND-BOOK-M:ODERN LONDON. 
Iap. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
ESSEX, CAM.BRIDGE, S"GFFOLK, AND NOR- 
FOLK, Chelmsford, Colchester, Maldon, Cambl"idge, Ely. Kf'wmarket, 
Bury, Ipswicb, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Ya.rruouth. 
Cromer, &c. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 128. 
CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwicb, 
Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 188. 
KENT AND SUSSEX, Canterbury, Dover, Rams- 
gate, Sheerness, Roche2ter, Chatham, Woolwich. Brighton. Chichester, 
'V orthing, Ha.Rtings, Lewe9, Arundel, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 10.'1. 
SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 
g-ate. G1.lildford, Dorking, Boxhi11, \Vinchester, Southampton, Kew 
Forest, Portsmouth, and ISLE OF \YIGHT. Maps. Post 8vo. 1Os. 
BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, 'Vindsor, Eton, 
Reading, Aylesbury. Uxbridgli, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uui- 
versity of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the Thames. .Map. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
"TILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 
Chippeuham, 'Veymouth. Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton. 
&c. .Map. Post 8vo. IDs. 
DEVON AND CORN'V ALL, Exater, Ilfracombe
 
Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launceston, Truro, Penzance, ,Falmouth, the Lizard, Land's Enci, 
&c. Maps. Post 8vo. 128. 
CATHEDRALS of 'Yinchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wens, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury. 'Vitb 110 Illustrations. 
2 V ol!>. Crown 8vo. 248. 
GLOUCESTER. HEREFORD, AND ',,"ORCESTER, 
Cirencester, Cbeltenbam, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, 1\1&1- 
vern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map. Post 8vo. 
98. 
CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Worcester, and Licbfield. \Vith 50 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 168. 
NORTH 'V ALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, 
Snowdon, Llallberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conway, &c. .Map. Post 
8vo. 
SOUTH 'VALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, )IerthJr
 
Vale of Neatl', Pelllbroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and The 'Vye, 
&c. 1\1 a.p. }>ost 8vo. 78. 
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HA
D-BOOK-CAr11HEDIL\.LS OF BAXGOR, s'r. ASAPII, 
Llandaff, and St. David's. With 11lustl"l\tion
, Po:;t 8vo. IS,S'. 
DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 
M:\tluck. Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, lIardwick, Dove 
Dale, Ashborne. South well, :\lansfield, Retford, Burton, ßelvoir, :M{'lton 
Mowbra,y, ". olverhal11ptou, Lichfield, '\VaJsall, Tamworth. b1ap. 
Post 8"0. 
SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE A
D LANCASHIRE 
-Shrewsbury, Ludlow, ]3rid
north, Oswestry, Chl?ster, Crewe,Alderley, 
Stockport, Birkenhead, 'Varrir.J{ton, Bury, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton. Blackburn,' 'Yigan, 1'reston. Rochdale, 
Lanclistcr, SOl1thport, Blackpoot, &c. )lap. Yost Svo. 10s. 
YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 
Scarborough, 'Vhitby, HarrogR.te, Ripon, Lf>eðs, 'VakeiÌpld, Bradford, 
Halifax, lluddersfield. Sheffield, Map and Plans. Yost 8vo. 
CA r 1 1 HEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 
Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 

ls. 
DUItHAl\I AND :XORTHU
IBERLAND, New- 
cl\.,tle, Darlington, Gatesheai!, Bis110P Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderland, Shields, Herwick-on-Tweed, 
lorpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- 
strpl\lO, Alnwick, &c. :\Iap. Post 8vo. 9s, 
'VESTMORLAND AND CU)IBERLAND-Lan- 
caster, Furness Abbey, Amblestde, Kendal, \Ymdermere, Coniston, 
Ke3wick, Grasmere, Ulswatcr, Carlisle,Cockermoutb, Penritl1,Appleby. 
!Iap. Post 8vo. 68. 
*,.. MURRAY'S ,MAP OF THE LAKE DISTRICT, on canvas. 3!.6d. 
SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, )Ielrose, Kel:;o, Glasgow, 
Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Innrness, 
l'el'th, Dundee, Aberdeen, BI'aemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Suther- 
land, &c. MaDs Rnd Pla.ns, Post 8vo, 9$. 
IRELA
D, Dulllin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 
'\Vexford, Cork, Limerick. 'Yaterford, Killaruey, .Munster, &c. )[aps. 
Post 8vo. 128. 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIO:XS. From English 
Authors. Third Edition. Fc::l.p. 8vo. 5s. 
HORACE; a New Edition oftbe Text. Edited by DEAN :MILMAN. 
,nth l()O 'Voodcuts, Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
Life of. By DEAN MILMAN. Illustrations. 8vo. 98. 
HOt'GHTO:\'S (LORD) :Monographs, Per
onal nnd Social. 'Yith 
Portraits. Crown 8\"0. 10s. 6d. 
HU1tIE'S (The Student's) History of England, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius (;æsar to the Uevolution of 1688. Corrected and con- 
tinlled to 18613. Woodcut",. Post 8vo. 1$. 6d. 
HUTCHINSON (GEN.), on the most expeditiouq, certain, and 
easy l\lethod of Vog-Breaking. FiJth Edition. ,nth 4\..1 Illu:itnltiou3. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 
HUTTON'S (H. E.) Principia Græca; an Introduction to the Study 
of Greek. Comprehending GrammRr, Delectus, and Exercise-book, 
with Yocabuhrics. Sixth Editwn. 12mo. 3s.6d. 
IRBY AND 
IANGLES' Travels in Egypt, Nubia, SJrla, and 
the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 23. 
J AMES' (REV. THo;\us) Pables of Æsop. A K ew Translation, with 
Hi
torical Prt'fl\ce. 'Vith 100 'YoOdC'lts by TKS
IEL and 'VOLFe 

ixtY.fourth Thousand. Post 8vo. 28,6d. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBR.ARY. A Series of Works 
adapted for all circles and classes of Readers, having been selected 
for their acknowledged iBterest, and ability of the Authors. Post 8vo. 
Published at 2s. and 3s. 6d. each, and arranged under two distinctive 
heads as follows :- 


CLASS A, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORIC TALES. 
1. SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By 11. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 28. By LORD ELLESMERE. 28. 
2. THE AMBER-WITCH. By 12. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 
LADY DUFF GORDON. 2s. CAPT. MILMAN. 2s. 
13. SKETCHES OF G ER
rAN LIFE. 
By SIR A. GORDON. 38. &1. 
14. THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
By REV. G. R. GLEIG. 38.6à. 
15. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF. 
FENS. 2s. 
16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 38. 6d. 


3. CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 28. 
4. LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
By JOHN BARROW. 28. 
6. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. By REV. G. R. GLEIa. 28. 
6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
By LADY DUFF GORDON. 2s. 
'1. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 
28. 
8. LIVONIAN TALES. 28. 
9. LIFE OF CONDÉ. By LORD MA- 
HON. 3s.6d. 
10. SALE'S BRIGADE. By REV. 
G. R. GLEIG. 2s. 


17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 
LORD l\fAHON. 3s.6d. 
18. LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 
REV. G. R. GLEIG. 3s.6d. 
19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL. 
,V AY. By SIR F. B. HEAD. 28. 
20, LIFE OF MUNJtO. By REV. G. 
R. GLEIG. 3s. 6d. 


CLASS B. 
TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 
By GEORGE 15. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a LADY. 2s. 
16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. 
CHARLES ST. JOHN. 3,. &1, 
17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By SIB 
F. B. HEAD. 2s. 
18. GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
By RICHARD FORD. 3s. 6d. 
19. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 
W. H. EDWARDP. 2s. 
20. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 
INDIA. ByREV.C.AcLAND. 2s. 
21. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 
By G. F. RUXTOY. 38.6d. 
22. PORTUGAL AXD GALLICIA. 
By LORD CARNARVON. 3s.6d. 
23. BUSH LIFE I
 AUSTRALIA. 
By REV. II. 'Y. HAYGARTH. 2s. 
24. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 
BAYLE ST. JOHN. 28. 
25. SIERRA LEONE. By A LADY. 
3s.6d. 


VOY AG ES, 
1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
BORROW. 3s.6d. 
2. GYPSIES Oi' SPAIN. By GEORGE 
BORROW. 3s. &1. 
3&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
BISHOP HEBER. 2 Vols. 7s. 
6. TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
By IRBY and MAKGLKB. 2s. 
6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 
By J. DRUMMOND H.AY. 2s. 
7. LETTERS FRO)! THE BALTIC. 
Bya LADY. 28. 
8. NEW SOUTH WALES. By MRS. 
MEREDITH. 2s. 
9. THE WEST INDIES. ByM. G. 
LEWIS. 2s. 
10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 3s. &1. 
11. ME:\IOIRS OF FA TIlER RIP A. 
2s. 
12. ]3. TYPEE AND o
roo. By 
HERMANN MELVILLE. 2 Vols. 7s. 
14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By REV. J. ABBOTT. 2s. 
*** Each work may be had separately. 


By 
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JAMESON'S (
IRs.) Lives of the Early Italian Painters- 
and the Progress of Paintin
 in Italy-Cimabue to Bass&nO. Yew 
Edition. 'Yith 50 PortraitR. Post 8vo, 123. 
JENNINGS' (L. J.) Eighty Years of Republican Government in 
the United States. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
JERVIS'S (REV. \V. H.) Gallican Church, from the Con- 
cordat of Doll'gna. 1516, to the Revolution. \Vith a.n Introduction. 
Port:aits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 288. 
JESSE'S (EDWARD) Gleanings in Natural History. Fcp.8vo. 38.6d. 
JOHNS' (REV. B. G.) Blind People; their 'Vorks and 'Vays. 'Vith 
Sketches of the Lives of Bome famous Blind Men. ,nth Illustrations. 
Post Bvo. 78.6d. 
JOHNSON'S (DR. SAMUEL) Life. By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by MR. CROKER. Kf'W Lihrm'y 
EditiOJ.. Edited by Alexander 
apier, )I.A. Portraits. 4 Vols. 8vo. 
[In Preparation. 
Lives of the mOBt eminent English Poet8, with 
Critical Observations on their \Yorks. Edited with Notes, Corrective 
and Exphmatory, by PETER CUYNIYGHAM. 3 vols. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 
JUNIUS' HANDWRITING Profes8ionally investigated. By ::\Ir. CHABOT, 
Expert. 'Vith Preface and Collateral Evidence, by the lIon. EDWARD 
TWISLETON. With Facsimiles, Woodcuts, &c. 4to. ;1:338. 
KEN'S (BISHOP) Life. By a LAYMAN. Portrait. 2 V ols. 8vo. 188. 
Exposition of the ApostleB' Creed. 16mo. Is. 6d. 
KERR'S (ROBERT) GENTLE
IAN'S HOUSE; OR, How TO PLAN 
ENGLISH RESIDENCES, FRml THE P ARSOYAGE TO THE P.\LACE. Third 
Ed'itio'n. 'Vith Views and Plans. 8vo. 24s. 
Small Country House. A Brief Practical Discourse on 
the Planning of a Residence from 2000l. to 500ell. 'Vitl1 Supple- 
mentary Estimates to 7000l. Post 8vo. 38. 
Ancient Lights; a. Book for Architects, SurveJors, 
Lawyers, and Landlords. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
(R. MALCOLM) Student's Blackstone. A Systematic 
Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the present state 
of the law. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
KI
G ED'V ARD VITH'S Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue. Seventunth Edition. 12mo. 3s.6d. 
First Latin Book; or, tbe Accidence, 
Syntax, and Prosody, with an English Translation. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 
28.6d. 
KIXG GEORGE IIIRD'S CORRESPOXDENCE W1TH LORD 

ORTH, lï69-S2. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. BODHAU 
DONNE. 2 vola. 8vo. 328. 
KIRK'S (J. FOSTER) History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
f{unðy. P01'trait. 3 V ols. 8vo. 458. 
KIRKES' Handbook of Physiology. EJited by "T. :MORR.A.
T 
BAKFR. F.tU
,S. Eighth Edit. Wit11240 Illustrations. Post Svo. 128. 6d. 
KUGLER'S HaBðbook to the Italian Schools of Painting. Edited, 
with Notes, by Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 
German, Dutch, and Flemirsh Schools of Painting. 
Edited, with Notes, by J. A, ('ROWE. \\ oodcuts. 2 Yols. PO!<1t 8vo. 24!. 
LA
E'S (E. 'V.) Account of the :Manners and Customs of 
Iodern 
Egyptians, ....Vew E.'dilion. 'Yith Illustrations. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 12!. 
LA WRENCE'8 (SIR GEO.) ReminiEcences of Forty-three Yearß' 
Service in India; including Captivities in Cabul among the Affgha(]s 
and among the Sikhs, and a Narrative of the l\lutiny in Rajputaua. 
Edited by W. EDWARDS, 1I.:M.C,B.S. Crown 8vo. 
c 2 
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LA YARD'S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a N ar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Editwn. Plates and W oodcnts. 2 V ols. 
Bvo. 368. 
*** A POPULAR EDITIOY of the above work. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 78.6d. 
Nineveh and Babylon; being the K arrative of Dis- 
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o Edition. 'Voodcuts, Post 8vo. 3s. Gd. j or POpUla1" Edition, Fcap. 
8vo. 1s. 
RENNIE'S (D. F.) British Arms in Peking, 1860. Post 8vo. 128. 
Narrative of the British Embassy in China. Illus- 
trations. 2 V ols. Post 8vo. 248. 
Story of Bhotan and the Dooar War. :Map and 
W oodcnt. Post 8vo. 128, 
RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA; or, Notes on the ReBources and 
Administration of Turkey, &c. By S. G. B. ST. CLAIR and CHARLE3 A. 
BROPHY. 8vo. 128. 
REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) Life and Times. By C. R. LESLIE, 
R.A. and TOM TAYLOR. Portraits. 2 Yols. 8vo. 
RICARDO'S (DAVID) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J. R, M'CULLOCH. New Edition. 8vo. 168. 
RIP A'S (FATHER) Thirteen Years' Residence at the Court of Peking. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 
ROBERTSON'S (CANON) History of the Christian Church, from 
the Apostolic Ag-e to the Reformation, 1517. Library Edition. 4 Vols. 
8vo. Cabillet Edition. 8 Vols. Post 8vo. 6s. t'ach. 
How shall we Conform to the Liturgy. 12mo. 98. 
RO?tIE. See LIDDELL and SMITH. 
ROWLAND'S (DAVID) 1tIanual of tre English Constitution. 
Its Rise, Growth, and Present State. Post 8vo. 10s.6d. 
Laws of Nature the Fuundation of 1tlorals. Post 
8vo. 68. 
ROBSON'S (E. R.) SCHOOl. ARCHITECTURE. Being Prac- 
tical Remarks on the Planning, Designing, Building, and Furnishing 
of School-honses. With 300 llJustrH.tions of School-buildings in all 
Parts ofthe WorJd, drawn to scale. ,Medium 8vo. 
RUNDELL'S (?tIRS.) 1tlodern Domestic Cookery. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
RUXTON'S (GEORGE F.) Travels in ?tlexico; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Post 8vo. 38.6d. 
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ROBINSON'S (REV. DR.) Biblical Re8earcheB in Palestine and the 
Aðjacent Regions, 1838-52. Third Edition. Maps. 3 Yols. 8vo. 
42s. 
Physical Geography of the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 


10s. 6d. 


(''''1\1.) Alpine Flowers for English Gardens. 'Vith 
70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
'Yild Garden; or, our Groves and Shrubberies 
maðe beautiful by the Naturalization of Hardy Exotic Plants. )Vith 
Frontispiece. Small Svo. 68, 
Sub-Tropical Garden; or, Beauty of Form in the 
:Flower Garden. 'Vith Illnstrations, Small Svo. 7's,6d. 
SALE'S (SIR ROBERT) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 
the Defence of Jellalabad. By REV. G. R. GLEIG. Post 8vo. 2s, 
SCOTT'S (SIR G. G.) Secular and DomeBtic Architecture, Present 
and Future. 8vo. 98. 
Rise and Development of 
lediæval Architecture. 
Svo. (X early Ready.) 
- (DEAN) University Sermons. Post 8vo. 8s.6d. 
SHADO'YS OF A SICK ROO)!. 16mo. 28.6d. 
SCROPE'S (G. P.) Geology and Extinct YolcanoeB of Central 
France. Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 30s. 
SHAW'S (T. B.) 
Ianual of English Literature. Post 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 
Specimens of English Literature. Selected from the 
Chief'Vriters. Post 8vo. 18. 6d. 
-- (ROBERT) Visit to High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar 
(formerly Chinese Tartary), and Return Journey over the Karakorum 
Pass. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 168, 
S1tlILES' (SAMUEL) LiveB of British Engineers; from the Earliest 
Period. 'Vith 9 Portraits and 400 Illustrations. 4 V ols. 8vo. 218, each. 
LiveB of George and Robert Stephenson. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. .Medium 8vo. 21s. Popular Edition. with Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 
LiveB of Boulton and 'Yatt. 'Yith Portraits and Illus- 
trations. .Medium 8vo. 218. 
Self-Help. 'Vith IUustrations of Conduct and Persever- 
ance, Post 8\'0. 6s Or in French, Óil. 
Character. A Companion Y clume to It SELF-HELP." 
Post 8vo. 68. 
Industrial Biography: Iron-Workers and Tool-Makers. 
Post 8vo. 68. . 
Lives of Brindley and the Early Engineers. 'Vith Portrait 
and 50 'Voodcnts. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Life of Thomas Telford. 'Yith a History of Roads and 
Travelling in England. 'Voodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Bofs Y oyage round the World; including a Residence 
in Victoria, and a Journey by Rail across North America. 'Vith 
Illustrations. Post 8vQ. 6s. 
SHIRLEY'S (EVELYN P.) Deer and Deer ParkB; or some Account 
of English Parks, with Notes on the :\Ianagement of Deer. Illus- 
trations. 4to. 21s. 
SIERRA LEONE; Described in Letters to Friends at Home. By 
A LADY. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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S
IITH'S (DR. \V.M.) Dictionary of the Bible; its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Natural History. IIIu!>trations. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 1058. 
Concise Bible Dictionary. ,rith 300 Illustrations. 
l\Iediü01 8vo. 2h, 
SmaUer Bible DictionarJT. 'Yith Illustrations. Post 
Svo. 7s.61. 
Historical 
\tl:lS of 
\.ncicnt GeographJ"-Biblical and 
Classical. (5 Parts.) J:
olio. 2h. ea.ch. 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. VOth fiOO Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 288. 
. Biography and :Mytbology. ""ith 
600 Illustrations. 3 Vols. :Medium 8vo. 41. 48, 
Geography. 2 V ols. 'Vith 500 
Illustration!'!. Medium 8vo. 568. 
Classical Dictionary of :Mythology, Bio6"raphr, and 
Geography. 1 Vol. 'Vith 750 \Voodcuts. 8vo. 188. 
Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Wooùcut8. 
Crown 8vo. 78.6d. 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. ,Yith 200 "T ood. 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 78.6ll. 
Latin-English Dictionary. 'Vith Taùles of the Roman 
Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. M
dillm Bvo. 218, 
Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 12mo. 78.6d. 
English-Latin Dictionary. :Medium 8vo. 218. 
Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 12mo. 7 s. 6d. 
School 
Ianual of English Grammar, ".ith CopiQUS 
ExerciRes. Post svo. 3
. 
d. 
Primary English Grammar, for Elementary Schools. 
16mo. 1s. 
History of Br:tain, f0r Elementary Schools. 
12mo. 28, 6d. 
French Principia. Part 1. A First French Course for 
Schools, containiug Grammar, Delectus, Exerci:;es, and Vocabularies. 
12mo. 3s.6d, 
Principia Latina-Part 1. A Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. '\Vith the ACCIDE
CE arranged for 
the" Public SclJOol Primer." 12010. 3$.6d. 
Part I I. A Reading-book of 
Iytho- 
logy, Geography, Roman Anti
uities, aud History. 'Vith Notes and 
Dictionary. 12010. 3J!.6d. 
Part III. A Latin Poetry Book. 
Hexameters and l'entametersj Eclog. Ovidianæj Latin Prosody. 
12mo. 38. 6d. 
Part IV. J--Iatin Prose Composition. 
Rnlps of 
yntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exel'cises on the Syntax. 12mo. 38. 6d. 
Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 
for Translation into Latin. 12mo, 38. 
Latin-English Vocabulary and First J--Iatin-English Dic- 
tionary fOI' Pbædrus, Cornelius 
epoR, and Cæsar. 12mo. 38. 6d. 
Student's Latin Grammar. Post 8vo. '68. 
Smaller Latin Grammar. A bridged from the above. 
12mo. 38. 6d. 
-- Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First BJok of the 
Aunals, 'Vith English :Notes. 378 pp. l
mo. 3s. Gd. 
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S)l1TH'S (DR. "'I'M,) lnitia Oræc
, Part 1. Au Introduction to 
Greek; comprehenrlin b G r
mnnar, Delectus, and Exercise-book. \\ïth 
Y oCRbularies. 12mo. 38. 6d. 
Initia Græca, Part II. .A.. Reading Book. Containing 
Short Tales, A necdo:es, Fables, 1Ilythology, and Grecian History. 
12mo. 38. 6d. 
__ Initia Græca, Part III. G:-eek Prose Composition. .Con- 
tRin:ng th{' J:ules of Syntax, with copious Examples and ExerciseF. 
12mo. 38. 6d. 
Student's Greek Grammar. B
' PROFESSOR CURTIt;S. 
Post Svo. 68. 
Smaller Greek Glamruar. .A ùriùged from the above. 
12mo. 3F. Gd. 
---- Greek Accidence. Extracted from the above work. 
12mo. 
s. 6d, 
--- Plato. The Apology of 80crale
, the CrHo, and P;,ut of 
the PIJærlo; \\ith 
otes in Ellglhh from btallbaum and Schleierma- 
cher's Introductions. 2J2 pp. 1 '2mo. 38. Ed. 
-- Smaller Hit;tory of England. 'Y oodcuts. 16mo. 
Greece. ,y oodcuts. 16mo. 
--- Rome. "\Voodcuts. 16rno. 
Scripture Hi
tory. 'Yoodcut5. 16mo. 
English Literature. 16mo. 38. Cd. . 
Specim
ns of Engli
h Literature. 16mo. 38. 6d. 
Ancient History. ".,. oodcut
. 16mo. 38. 611. 
- Geography. "
OOrlcut8. 16mo. 38.6d. 
Classical :Mythology. ,rith .Translations from 
the POt-'t6. Woodcuts. 16mo. 38.6:L. 
(PHILIP) Hi
tory of the Ancient 'V orId, from the 
Crpation to the Fall of the Uoman Empire, A.D. 4:':1;). i,'ow'tlt Edition. 
3 YOIR. Svo. 31s. 6d, 
-- (llEv. A. C.) .Kite and its BJ.nks. \Voodcuts. 2 Yol:;. 
Post 8'{'o, 188. 

I1[
IO
S' (CA.PT.) Constitution and Practice of Courls.)Iar- 
tial: with a :Summa.ry of the Law of Evidence, and some Notice 
()f tIle CdlllÌnal Law of Eng
an<l v.ith rt:f
rence to tI.e T1Ï>i1 of Civil 
Ofi
nc
s. Sixth Eliâon. 8vo. 15.'í. 
STANLEY'S (DEAN) Sinai and Palestine. 
O[lt Edit. 
bp. 8\"0. 148. 
Bible in the Holy Land; }:xtracted from the above 
'Vork. Second Elilion, "'Qodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 28.6d. 
St. Pau!'B .Epi::;t1e
 to the Corinthians. ,nth Di8ser- 
tations and Notes. Fourth E liIion. Svo. 188. 
Eastern Church. Fourth Edition. Plans. 8\"0. 128. 
Jewish ('hurch. Fifth Edition. 2 Y cl
. 8'-0. 
48. 
--- Church of Scotland. 8vo. 48.6J. 
--- H i
torical .Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Fifth Edition. ',"oodcuts. Post 8vo. "i8. 6d. 
Westruinstu .Abbey. 
Tltird. Edition, "ïth llluE;trations. 6\"0. 218. 
SermonB during a Tour in the East. 8\"0. 9s. 
on Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. 


3s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
38, 6d. 
3-'". 6tl. 


Pùst 8vo. 78. 6d. 
ADlI}U:
SE8 .At'D CHARGES OF BISHOP STANLEY. 
Memoir. 8\ o. 108. 6.1. 
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STUDENT'S HUl\IE'S History of England from the Invasion 
of Julius Cresar to the Revolution in 168
. Continued down to 1868. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7,. 6d. 
* *. Questions on the above 'V Ol'k, 12mo. 2s. 
HALLAl\I'S HISTORY OF KGROPE during the 
,Middle Ages. Post 8vo. 78.6rl. 
HISTORY OF ENGLA:XD; from the 
Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. Post 8vo. 78. fid. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE; from the Earliest Times 
to the Est.ablishment of the Second Empire, 1852. By REV. H. W. 
JERVIS. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7,.6d. 
HISTORY OF ROl\IE; from the Earliest Times 
t.o the Establishment of the Empire. By DEAN LIDDELL. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
GIBBON'S Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78.6d. 
HISTORY OF GREECE; from the Earliest 
Times to the Roman Conquest. By 'VM. SMITII, D.C.L. 'V oodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 78.6d. 
*** Questions on the above 'York, 12mo. 28. 
ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST; Egypt, 
Assyria. Babylonia, 
Iedia, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phænicia. By 
PHILIP SMITH. 'Voodcuts. Post 8vo. 78.6d. 
OLD TESTA
IENT HISTORY; from the Creation 
to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. :Maps and 'Voodcuts. Post 
8vo. 78. 6J. 
NE\V TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Intro- 
duction connecting- the History of the Old and New Testaments. .:\Iaps 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
ECCLESIASTICAIJ HISTORY. Post 8vo. 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By REv. 'V. L. BEVAN. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
l\IODERN GEOGRAPHY; l\Iathematical, Physi- 
cal, and Descriptive. By REV. W. L. BEVAN. 'Voodcuts. Post 8vo. 78.6d. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By GEO. P. )I.ARSH. 
Post 8vo. 78.6d. 


LITERATURE. By T. B. SHAW, )I.A. 


Post 8vo. 78,6d, 
SPECIl\IENS of English Literature from the Chief 
Writers. By T. H. SOAW, Post 8vo. 78.6d. 
l\IORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 'VILLIAM FLE)lING, 
D.D. Post8vo. 78. 6d. 
BLACKSTONE'S Commentaries on the Laws of 
England. By R. M.UCOL)I KERR, LL.D. Post8vo. 78.6d. 
SPALDING'S (CAPTAIN) Tale of Frithiof. Translated from the 
Swedish of ESIAS TEGNER. Post Svo. 78. 6cl. 
STEPHEN'S (REV. 'Y. R.) Life and Times of St. Chr,ysostom. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 158. 
ST. CLAIR and BROPHY'S BULGARIA; the Resources and 
Administration of Turkey. 8vo. 128. 
ST. JOHN'S (CHARLES) Wi1d Sports and Natural History of the 
Highlands. Post 8vo. 38. 6d. 
(BAYLE) Adventures in the Libyan Desert. Post 8vo. 28. 
STORIES FOR DARLINGS. 'Yith Illustrations. 16mo. 58. 
STOTHARD'S (THOS.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 
By Mrs. BRAY. With Portrait and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. 218. 
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STREET'S (G. E.) Gothic Architecture in Spain. From Personal 
Observations made dluing severa.l Journeys. Second Edition. 'With 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 30s. 
Brick and lrlarble iB the 
Iiddle Ages. 'Vith N ûte8 
of Tours in the 
orth of Italy. Second Edition. 'Vith 60 Illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo. 
STANHOPE'S (EARL) History of England during the Reign of 
Queen Anne, 1701-13. Librm.y Edition. 8vo. 16s. Cabinet .Edition. 
With Portrait, 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 10s. 


from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peð.ce ofVersaiIles, 1713-83. Librar.'IJ Edition. 7 volfl. 8vo. 938. 
Cabi1Lt
e Edition, 7 vols. Post 8vo. 68. each. 
British India, from its Origin to 1783. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
History of" Forty-Five." P03t 8vo. 3s. 
Spain under Charles the Second. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Historical and Critical Essays. Post 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Life of Belisarius. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Condé. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
"ïlliam Pitt. Portraits. 4 V ols. 8vo. 24s. 
:Miscellanies. 2 V ols. 1. Post 8vo. 13s. 
Story of Joan of Arc. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

o\.ddresseB Delivered on Various Occasions. 16mo. Is. 
STYFFE'S (KNUTT) Strength of Iron and Steel. Plates. 8vo. 12s. 
S01tIERVILL.E'S (.àIARY) Physical Geography. Sixth Edition, 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 9$. 
Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Ninth 
Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo. 98. 
.:\Iolecular and )Iicroscopic Science. Illustra- 
tions. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 218. 
Per
onal Recollections from Early Life to Old 
Age. 'Vith Selections from her Correspondence. Edited by HER 
DAUGHTER. Fourth Edition. Portrait. Crown Svo. 128. 
SOUTH'S (JOHN F.) Household Surgery; or, Hints on Emergen. 
cies. 'Voodcuts. Fcp.8vo. 
SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) Book of the Church. Pmt 8vo. 7s.6el. 
Lives of Bunyan and Cromwell. Post 8vo. 2R. 
SYBEL'S (VON) History of Europe during the French Revolution, 
1789-1795. 4 Vo\s. 8vo. 4
8. 
SY
lONVS' (REV. "T.) Records of the Rocks; or Kotes on the 
Geology, .Natural History, and Antiquities of North and SOllth Wales, 
Siluria, Devon, and Cornwall. \Vith Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 128. 
TA YLOR'S (SIR HENRY) Notes from Life. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 
'fHO)lS' ('V. J.) Longevity of 
Ian; its Facts and its Fiction. 
Including Observations on the more Remarkable Instances. Illus- 
trated by examples. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
THO:MSON'S (ARCHBISHOP) Lincoln's Inn Sermons. 8'.0. 1 Os. 6el. 
Life in the Light of God's ,V ord. Post 8vo. 5.s. 
TOCQUEVILLE'ð State of So('ie1
TinFrance before the Revolution, 
17E9, and on the Causes which led to that Event. Translated by HESRY 
REEVE. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 12$. 
TOZER'S (REV. H. F.) Highlands of Turkey, with Visits to )f ounts 
Ida, Athos, Olympus. and Pelion. Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 241. 
-- Lectures on the Geography of Greece. 'Vith )Iap. 
Post 8vo. 98. 
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TRIS'fRA])l'S (CANON) Great Sahara. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 158. 
Land of :Moab; Travcls nlld Discovcries on tbc East 
Side of the Dead Sea and the Jurùan. Second Edition. Illustration9. 
Crown 8vo, 1j8. 
rr'YISLg'l'ON (EDW.lRD). The Tongue not Es.
ential to Speech, 
with Illustratiom; of the IJower of Speech in the case of the Africau 
Confessors. POht 8v o . 68. 
rr\VIS
' (HORACE) Life of Lord Eldon. 2 V o]s. Post 8vo. 218. 
TYLOH'S (E. n,) Ear]y History of :Mankind, anù Development 
of CivilizA.tion. &cond Edition. Hvo. u..... 
Primitive Culture; the Development of l\Iythology, 
Philosophy, Iteligion, Art, and Custom. Second Edition. 2 Yols. 8vo. 
48. 
V .A)IBERY'S (.AR
INIUS) Travels from 'rcheran across the Turko- 
man Desert on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian. Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. 
VAN LENNEP'S (HENRY J.) 'frave]s in Asia Minor. 'Yith 
Illustrations of ßiLlical Literature, anll.Archæology. \\ïth 'V ooùcuts, 
2 V ols, Post Svo. 24$. 
"'ELLINGTON'
 D
spatches during his Campaigns in India. 
D{>nmark, Portugal, Spain, the Low Countries, aud France. .Edited 
by COLONEL GIJRWOOD. b Vols. 8vo. 20s. eae 1 }. 
- Supplementary Despatches, relating to India, 
Ireland, Denmark, Spanish America, 
pllin, Portngal, .Francp, Con- 
gress of Vienna, Waterloo and Paris. Edited by his Sox. 14 Yols. 
bvo. 20$. each. *-I(*.An Illde.r. 8vo. 208. 
Civil and Political Correspondence. Edited by 
his SON. Yols. I. to V. 8vo. 20!'. each. 
Despatches (Selections from). 8yo. 188. 
Speeches in Parliament. 2 Y ols. Byo. 428. 
,rHEELEU'8 (G.) Choice of a Dwelling; a Practical Handbook of 
Useful Inf.)rmation on all Points cOllllPcted with Duilding a House. 
J.'lâl"d J...'ditio1t. Plans. Post Svo. ,8, (jd, 
'YHI1 1 E'S (HEXRY) ::\Iassacre of St. Bartholomew. Based 011 
Documents in the Archivt'8 of Fra.nce. 8vo. 16s. 
WHY.MPER'S (EDWARD) Scrambles among the Alp
. 'Yith the 
:First Ascent of tlle .:\IattpThorn, and Notes on Glacial Phenomena. 
Second EJition. "ïlh 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 218. 
(FREDERICK) Travel::; and Adventures in 
\.laska and 
on the Uiver Yukon, 'Vith Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 
'rILDEl
FOnCß'S (BISHOP) Essays on Various Subjects. 2 \.ol
. 8\"0. 
----- Life of "
il1iam W ilberforce. Portrait. Crown 
8vo. e8. 
V{ILKINSON'S (SIR J. G.) Popular Account of the Ancient 
Egyptians. '\Vith 500 '\Voodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 128, 
'YOOD'S (CAPTAIN) Source of the OXU8. ,rith the Geography 
of t1JP Vallev of the ()XIlS, By COL. YULE. "ïth 
Iap. Svo. 12
. 
'YORDS OF HU,MAN 'YISDO:àI. Collected and Arranged Ly 
E. S. '\Yilh a Pref:lce by Canon LIDDOX, D.D. Fcp.8vo. 3s.6d. 
'YORD
WORTH'S (BISHOP) ..:\.then
 and Attica. Plate
. Pos
 
8vo. 5s. 
Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical Account 
of Greece. Kew Edition. '\Vith 600 'Y oodcut8. Royal 8vo. 218. 
YULE'S (COLONEL) Book of 
Iar
o Polo. Illustrated by the 
I..ight of Oriental WriterA and Modern 'l'ravels. \Yith Maps and 80 
Plates. 
 V (l1
. :\Ie-ðiulll 8vo. 42s, 
ZINCKE'S (REV. F. ß,) '\Yinter in the United States. Post 8vo. I f1 
108.6d. ð 
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